DESIGi^ FOR LOVE 


ABOUT THIS BOOK 

F. E. Bail'^s new roman‘s is ar . interesting 
study of fftmily . elationship, particularly the 
relationship between parents and children*'^ 

Roger Hey sham, a werlthy London solicitor, 
and his wife Moi^:. have lued^ all their married 
lives in a CQiA.ntry village. They have two 
childrenk, D-'vid, aged twenty, and Penny, two 
years younger. 

David cannot get along with his father, who 
wants him to enter the legal profession. The boy 
has other i^eas, however, and this issue the 
friction that has always ettstl ^ f'^Mveen father 
and fon precipitates a crisis. 

M oira, whose ideal is a .nited family, is 
heart-broken at this ti ^n of events, and even 
popular, carefree Penny — her father* s darling — 
can do little to remedy matters. 

Roger eventually comes to realize that he 
must allow his children to work out their own 
lives, whatever his own ambitions for them. 
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Chapter One 

M oira HI:ysham, sitting curled up with her legs un- 
der hear on the window seat of ticf* husb&d’s study, 
gazed oveiP the ^emi-circular lawn, founded by a 
drive in and out, and ‘the M^g® between the house and 
the road, across orjp of the finest stretches of farm lapd 
in. England, l^ wasWVifiumn, and the wheat had teeifcut. 
From the v^heat^icld tlie ground swept upward^ a hill- < 
side, crowned by a forest of beech trees which had now 
begun to shed their leaves. Sli^ might have said, if she 
had known the lifles: 

“We’ll to the woods no rtibre, 

The laurels all are cm, 

The bowers aft: bare of bay 
That once the Muses wore ; 

The year draws in the day 
And soon will evening shut: 

The laurds all are cut. 

We’ll to the woods no more.” 

She was concluding sadly that her marriage had mme 
to an end to all intents and purposes; not that she anvf 
Roger contemplated divorce; it was simply that all the 
meaning had gone out of their marriage, Aat Rving to- 
gether had becofhe a dull habit, with their children* a 
source of conteiftion between them. ^ 

“Materially, I’ve nothing to grumble about,” she 
muiTTiured; “sj|iritually and ?motionall^ypy life’s c<^m- 
pletely barren. I suppose Roger’s is too, but he doesn’t 
seem to mind, whereas I mind frightfully, then he 
has his important job in London, and probably, when he 
reaches his office, he forgets all about 4ue h:6u55^^d me.” 

Sh^'^ still loved the house, in which ^c^^iiad lived all 
their married lives. It was double-fronted, staiiding in its 
own garden, with what had bren the* stables, and was 
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now the garage, on the south side, and, rathSr oddly, 
a conservator)^ on the north sidei^ The architect could 
hardly have been an enthusiastic airdener. The two 
front rooms, Idoking over the road which led from the 
village of Wenton to the county tt^jvn of Dalesbridge, 
consisted of Rogeri*? stud)^ and the dining-room. At the 
back, with a french window giving on. tile lawn and 
garden, was large drawii^-room witfi an equally large 
bedroom over it. This Was Roger’s and Moira’s bedroom, 
in« it had been born her ^on David, now aged 
twenty^ and Penelope' known as* Penwy, now aged 
eighteen. The rest oPtlie rooms, on the tipper floor, com- 
prised Roger’s dressing-room, and the bedrooms of 
Penny, David, and thg.r housekeeper^ The kitchen was 
•pleasant and old-fgjtiioned, but Roger, in a burst of 
‘efficiency, had installbd all the? modern kitchen machin- 
ery, an extra bathroom; and central heating. Being senior 
partn^ in one of the most prosperous firms of solicitors 
in London, he could afford these luxuries, in spite of 
modem taxation. 

In the dourse of the years, they had furnished the 
house^very Comfortably and attr^fctively^ for Roger was 
a connoisseur of furniture, and Moii?a had an infallible 
colfur sense. From this house Roger went to London 
levery day, and returned every ^evening in time for dinner. 
There had been a time when David did the same, but 
now he^lived in London digs, while Penny stayed at a 
hbstel in London run by a school fefi'* mannequins, at 
which she was training. So, in these days, Moira found 
herself much alone^ * 

Sitting on^the windo^X^ seat, she re^dewed, for the 
■hundredth time, not only her relations with Roger, but 
his and hej relations with David and Penny. As usual, 
she sighm whife she did so, because in these relations 
there reA5in<^ vijy little happiness. 

Roger andi^lvid failed completely to get on together. 
Roger, W was, perhaps natural, wanted David to read 
la^, and succeed in time to the senior partnership in 
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the family firm of solicitors. He had explained over and 
over again that, in t^e days of high taxation juid the 
falling value of moiley, one couldn’t afford to throw 
away the certainty of a good living. 

All this had takej/ place originally when David left 
Harton, wher^ Roger also haj| been ^educated; but the 
common bacjfground of Harton did ilbt seem to lead 
jto a good unders&ndirjg between David ariH his father. 

“Perhaps,” Moira thflughP yearily, “even Harton has 
changed, though I tj;iogght these old public schcjpls stjjt 
upheld the ideuls ofothe Tudor jferiod, when a parent’s 
word was law to his children.” 

I'he question of reading law had remained in abeyance 
while David did his military seryicc, but emerged when 
he left the Army ^ a National S^ice officer. He said 
•frankly hat the idea of* reading -law made him feel 
sick. He wanted to go into journalism, with a view to 
branching out into televisfcn later on. Televisicin, he 
declared, was die career of the future. As Roger refused 
to look at television, or have it in the house, this remark 
hardly helped matters. 

In the end, Roger insii.sted that David should read law, 
with another firm o4 solicitors. David, still under ag^, and 
dependant on his fadicr, gave way sulkily, but Moira Ij^d 
no very high hopes of David as a solicitor. Since giving 
way, his personality seemed to have changed. Instead of 
being a reasonably cheerful creature, he had become 
sullen and moro^# After a great deal of tactful persua* 
sion on Moira’s j^art, Roger had agreed grudgingly to 
letting David live in London in a oife-room fladet. 

“It’s no plac^for an inexperienced boy of twenty,” 
he had grumbled, to which Moira had repli?!l : 

“He’s been two years in the Army, dear, served 
in Germany, and earned a commission, 5nd got used to 
responsibility. He’s met all sorts of peo^, womeii as well 
as men I dare say, and he’s not a child.^ J 

“Very ^well,” Roger had rejoined,* • if any- 
thing goes wrong«with him in Loildon# you must taBb 
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the blame. It’s your idea that he should li^e there.” 

In fact, it was David’s idea, llfoira and he were very 
much in sympathy, and David haa^qid frankly: 

“I simply can’t go on living in. this house with father 
week after week. He hates me befeause J don’t want to 
be a sol^itor, anf> I ham him because he won’t let me 
do the job I want to do. If I’m stjick fiere with him 
we shall al^^ays be quarrdling/and that’ll make things 
pretty miserable for y6u.«'renny, of course, would be out 
^S^it, cixcept for the week-ends.%F^ iher never made any 
bone^bout letting her train for what sift wanted to do, 
and five in London, but then she’s Ris gfrl-friend. Not 
that I blame her for getting what she wants from him. 
I only wish I could jdo the same, tut sex counts, even 
in families. You dp/n’t get on with Penny anything like 
as well as you get oh#with mh. And as for my being to6 
young to live in Lonaon on my own. Penny’s two years 
younJ^^er than I am. And af^er serving with the Army of 
the Rhine, there isn’t much I don’t know. If father 
supposes there aren’t any girls in Germany, he doesn’t 
know as much as he thinks he does.” 

for the sake of peace, Mofta had persuaded Roger 
to pay the rent of David’s one-room» flatlet, and give him 
a«'eason^ble allowance, on condition that he read law. 
David had agreed unwillingly on the question of reading 
law. Privately, he had told Moira that at the first op- 
portunity he w'ould give up law and start on his own. 
• “But,” he explcdned, “I have to Ibok round first. At 
the moment I know very few chaps in London, and none 
of them can give^me an introduction to a newspaper.” 

• Roger ajs^ made thi condition ihfit David should 
come home every week-end, “so that one can keep an 
eye on ^rom time to time David didn’t come home 
for the week-end, and then the father-son quarrel flared 
up agafhf Penn'jfcame home dutifully each Friday night. 
She liked ^ountry air for a change, and she had a 
favourite boy-friend in Wenlon who owned a^fast sports 
&r. David had no favourite girl-frieAd in Wenton. He 
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said thaf what few Wenton girls hadn’t escaped from the 
place were lumps arf frumps, and he wJuldn’t-be seer 
dead with any of them. 

Moira uncurled hfr legs from under fcer, and stood 
up. She was v^arin^ scarlet slacks, and an orange jersey, 
the jersey r^jj^pectably loose at the trtp^ and she had 
an appointment f^r tea with Mrs. Qucintock, the doctor’s 
^ wife, a change would necessary. She hoped she would 
enjoy tea with Janet Quantodk, ncr best friend in Wen- 
ton, because the djfy J^as Thursday, the week-end 
prdached, and*Moira had learned to dread the week-end. 
One never 1cne\^ when a fresh outbreak of hostilities 
would occur between Roger and David. 

Looking at hersilf in the fulMe^h wardrobe mirroi 
after she had changed, she thought that her brown tweed 
^country suit and brown btiet became her very well. Hei 
dark hair only had one or two flec^ of grey in it, and hei 
brown eyes still had few lines around them. H.V face 
was of the round type, with small features, and she had 
been very attractive in her younger days. 

“And I’d be attractive now,” she murmured, giving 
a final touch to the beret, “if I wasn’t so miserablj ovei 
Roger and David. No woman can look attractive if she 
hasn’t anything happy in her life. Food, and clothes, ftid 
security simply aren’t eno’tgh, though of course they’re 
important. I’d love to go Out and get a job, and Igt home 
take care of itself, but tliere’s nothing I can do that 
anyone would pa/ me for, except cook. I married RogA 
before I’d had time to train for an^jjthing, and anyway, 
in those days a girl didn’t au^matically train for some 
job, as they all df) nowadays.” 

The Quantocks lived in the main street, in what was 
known locally as “the doctor’s house,” Ijpcaric iticvcr in 
living memory had anyone but tlic village doctor lived 
in it. A well tumed-out maid answered M^/k’s ring, 
and admitted her. Moira couldn’t helg^ ^INying Janet 
her maidf for the art of getting and keeping good mai^ 
has been lost novfedays. But a doctor nfust have a com- 
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petent door maid, and Janet always seemed tl manage 
to provide ong. 

The maid showed her into the ^ting-room, and Jane 
got up from her chair with a welcoming smile. Stricth 
speaking, she was better looldng^han Moira, for th< 
bones of her face^and Ijpad were ideal,* and obvioush 
she had a firm* character than Moira’s. •She was fair 
and grey-efed, and the firmei# chalracter arose fron 
the discipline of her iiur%5flg career. Like a good man^ 
^dl^torj, Edward Quantock had^^rried a nurse met a 
his owp hospital, so tlfat the busy life of#a doctor’s wifi 
in tht country held no terrors for her, and Edward’i 
surgeries ran like clockwork. 

Janet took Moira’s band in a firm clasp and said 
“Hullo, my dear ’?>Jice to see you. Viow’s everything?’ 
Privately, she did i^t thinl# that “everything” seemec 
too rosy to Moira, wlfo had a slightly hunted look, bu 
that yas up to Moira. If she wanted to confess, Jane 
was prepared to listen, but she did not propose to asl 
questions. The maid brought in tea, and left, and Janei 
began to •pour out. Moira glanced round the sitting 
room. It was not so luxurious aa^her own, for Edward'? 
incoifie was nothing like Roger’s, byt it had an endear 
ir^g charm. She took her cup, sighed faintly, and answered 
“Nice to see you too. ‘Everything’s’ about the same 
thank you. I wish I was as damned efficient as you, Janet 
and thfen ‘everything’ would be much better than it is.’ 
• “I was trained in a hard schoolf#’* Janet explainer 
with mock self-pity, because she had lo\jpd every momeni 
of her hospital lift, and wouldn’t have missed it foi 
worlds. Apart from that,* if she had mi|sed it she woulc 
have missedTbclward, and she and he adored one another 
“Yoq^ may have a lot to do with it, Janet. You’re 
younger tlian f am, and life hasn’t had time to bash you 
about sm tnuch.’*^ 

“I shalljtet forty next birthday. There isn’t much 
betw^n*usTAntl if you’ve been trained in a h%rd scliool 
>fhen life bashei you you bash back, i wouldn’t wondei 
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if you doilt put up with more than you ought to. From 
the worldly point of viw you’re better off ti^n I am, be- 
cause Roger must malfc a big income. And you’re quite 
efficient enough to get 1^.” 

“I shall never find* a maid as good as yours, and I 
shall never lun a house like a nylitary pperation^ as you 
run yours.” 

“You could if you lik^cl, but something’s iating you, 
and so you aren^t iritercsted.” 

“And then,” Moira ^continued, “somehow ^^pu’ve^ 
managed to fovtid united family, which is thf one 
thing I can’t do.” 

“Ah, the Oedipus complex,” Janet replied, and seemed 
to think this summed^ up Moira’s fanffiy disunion, though 
Moira was not quite sure what the ^Oedipus complex 
meant. you see, it %vas different in my case. I 

had a baby, I very nearly died over it, which was ridi- 
culous for a State-RegistcreS nurse, and my specialist 
told me I was never to have another, unless I wanted to 
inhabit a plot in a churchyard. So Derek’s very near and 
dear to both Edward and me, and he likes* us both 
equally well. My materital vanity kids me that I mean 
more to Derek than IJdward does, but my common s?nse 
tells me that, now Derek’s eighteen, Edward’s far moi^ 
important in Derek’s life tJ^an I am. After all, there 
are things nice boys don’t discuss wiUi their mothers, 
and these things loom rather large at eighteen, botlf with 
boys and girls. I ^Ciuldn’t have discussed them with my 
father, much as adored him, and still less with my 
mother. One discussed them with otlTcr girls in secret. 
Probably Derek c|pesn’t discuss Stem witli ^dw ard, but 
he admires him, because he’s a good doctor, arid Derek’s 
going to be a doctor too. Ancl tliat solves this jall-up 
business, because Derek wall qualify befor? calf-up, and 
then he’ll go into the R.A.M.C., and job f/#n’t be 
interfered with.” 

“As you Juiow, David got a commission, but ffom the 
point of view of hij# job it was a pure wa«tc of time ” 
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“No experience is a waste of time, my^dear. Still, 
I’ve only bUe brat, and you ha(fc two, one of each sort, 
and as I nearly died over him, Eaward’s never forgotten, 
and he’d never go against my w^hes over Derek. I seem 
to have things made easy for me'all ro^nd. It’s different 
with y<iu.” 

“Yes, T^et, it’s different with njfc. iiut il you’d had 
two, andl’d had one, yyu’d ^ill have made the betttr 
job of family life. ItTnifct, as you say, be your training.” 
^ “A woman can always gct#ief own way if she goes 
the jight way about it. She may*have*to behave like a 
tart to do it, but to behave like a tSrt tcJ her husband’s 
considered respectable, isn’t it? Just what have you 
got on your mind the moment?” 

“To-morrow night, darling. David and Penny come 
home to-morrow nig|it for tite week-end. There’s nothifTg 
to be feared about Peninv, because she’s the light of 
Roar’s eyes; but any tiling may happen between him 
and David.” 

“I get on very well with David when he comes here 
to see l5erek, and I also get on very well with Roger. 
As^this getting-on-ness witli me’s common to both of 
them, they must have something nn common with one 
another.” 

“Possibly they have, bu$ it’s drowned in hate at the 
mon^ent. They got on all right when David was in the 
Army; Roger felt very proud of him when he won his 
commission. But this fetish of Rog?r^s tliat David must 
be a solicitor, ajid step into Rogers shoes later, has 
come to be a nightmarg. Roger and David are hardly on 
speaking sometimes, and Davidtalways goes out in 
the week-end if Roger stays at home, and stays at home 
if Ro^%goeg out. Roger knows this, and it makes him 
perfectly livid.” 

Jan« pressedi another toasted bun on her sad friend, 
and deli\^i%crjudgment. 

“If bavid’s made up his mind not to b# a solicitor, 
nothing will fhake him change it. ^ven if Roger cuts 
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him off ^ith a shilling, and drives him out into the snow, 
it won’t make any d^erence. David car? Always get a 
job of some sort thatTl keep him from starving. As Roger 
isn’t likely to cut hin> off, etc., because it’ would look a 
bit invidious, ,^e’d better come to terms with David. 
There’s no use forcing a youn^ man do something he 
loathes. David wi^ never pass his law exams, and he’s 
just wasting his ovyn life and Roger’s money. 

“Ah, but you’re luc%, Janet.^' Derek wants to be a 
doctor, like iiis fathei*'.” 

“If he wanftd to* be a dustman, I doubt if !£dw^rd 
would stand-in hfis way. Edward’s too good a psycholo- 
gist. He’d just say: 

“ ‘Very wtU, De^ek,’ and let Deyk damn’ well drown 
in being a dustman, until he got fed up with it and 
came tr, ’ J^self. After halting a cp at being a dustman, 
he might very well prefer, ^to be a doctor, if he didn’t 
want to be a doctor already.” 

Moira handed her cup for more tea, because tea 
always helps a despairing woman, or so it is believed. 

“Well,” she asked rather desperately, “what shall I do? 
I can’t go on like this.* The atmosphere of the ho^se is 
getting unbearable.’^ 

“How does Penny take it?” 

“She couldn’t care less. Life’s tcnific fun to her, and 
she’s too busy making the most of it to bother^ about 
other people’s troubles. You know what girls arc like 
at eighteen, wlicif they’re just beginning to feel thei? 
power over men ^ I hate to tliink ho\y many boy-friends 
she has in London.” 

“The more the better. If she had only,|]»jjc, and was 
crazy about him, you might have cause for woirl^. I 
mean. Penny, as one of the young generjitior^ ^rouldn’t 
put in a word with Daddy, the light of whose eyes she 
is, for poor David?” 

“She’s got too much sense. Daddy wouy^nly choke 
her off, aftd David would probably tell ncr to mind hp- 
own something btfeiness.” 
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“Then it all falls on you, Moira. It all allvays falls 
on someboi^^and you’re carrying|^e can back.’’ 

‘T suppose you couldn’t suggestViny thing? •I’m so clo^ 
to the situatiftn that I probably g^t things out of focus.” 

“^1 I can see for it is the Delilah act. When Roger’s 
made loje to yoi^, unle% you’ve given up all that sort 
of thing, and fealizes he’s fond of ^ou, tell him how 
worried yc€ arc, and ask him to be a bit more decent 
tj David. Otherwise ^hor^s notliing for it but a Firm 
Standi ‘I refuse to put up wit^ this sort of thing; it’s 
making home life impossible,’ a,n& so ftn and so on.” 

^“I®might try a blend of the two,’^ Moira answered, 
not very hopefully. “I’m not too good at being a Delilah; 
I take emotional thjpgs too seriousl)^ I’m not very good 
at Firm Stands eitner, because the nervous strain of 
fighting Roger leave^ me ej^ laustcd. However, I shal> 
have to do something. Let’s forget* me. How are things 
witl^ou?” 

“C5)uldn’t be better,” said Janet, feeling what a pig 
she was being, and yet, like the late George Washington, 
unable to •tell a lie. “We’ve got our new car coming next 
week; it won’t be as good as yours, but it’s not bad. 
And^Derek’s starting at his hospital in a fortnight, and 
vqry bucked at the idea. Edward, as usual’s in the pink 
and so am I. I suppose dpetors and nurses get bug- 
proof while training, because w^e’re mixed up with sick 
people all day long, and learn instinctively not to catch 
things; for, God knows, there’s quifle^a little epidemic 
of ’flu in tlie village just now.” 

“I suppose, th^ mental attitude’s important, Janet. I 
daresay my mental attitflde to my fam^y struggles is all 

WB^'i^lg.” * 

“En^jrely, dear. Your attitude should be: 

“ ‘I couldn’t care less.’ As it is, you only wear your- 
self out,»iftid do J!g one any good.” 

Moira cjj^hed out the end of her cigarette, and got up. 

“I njdst go,’^she said rather regretfully. Janet’s robust 
Attitude toward* life filled her with^empy. “Thank you for 
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xhy good t|a, and your kind words. I shall eithqr get over 
my troubl^, or becom^a confirmed melancjiialic. In the 
second case, Edward vtll have to put me in a nome, or a 
hospital, or some place.” 

She producce^ a light-hearted smile to negative what 
she had said, Janet accompanied her to the front door, 
and, turning biffck from it, shook her heaft.* 

^ “God help ail Besotted mothers, and tbg children 
they’re besotted about,” ^hc nfUjmnred drily. “I can see 
two nerve cases comir\g f^r Edward; Moira will be one, 
and David the o^ier.”« 

Moira walked h#mc briskly, went up to her beeff^onf, 
and took ofT her^hat and jacket. Then she subsided into 
an arm-chair, because, since the house wa.s centrally 
heated, she was as warm in her bearoom as anywhere 
•Ise, and it had a remoteness which appealed to her at 
the moment. 

“Janet’s probably right,”®she concluded after i3me 
reflection. “I worry myself sick, and I get no thanks for 
it from anyone. David’s affectionate towards me in an 
absent sort of way, but if I went to live in Australia to- 
morrow I don’t sii]:)pose«he’d mind a great deal. Penny 
thinks I’m a back r\jumber, and I suppose I am ftom 
her point of view. The post-war young woman ’sadit 
ferent species from any pre-war woman. I try to make 
Penny behave' as I did when 1 was her age, and I haven’t 
a hope. She knows she’s pretty, and damned attrsrt.tive, 
and she means tef g^t all she can out of tlie goods she 
takes to market. ^ feel sorry for any young man w'ho’s 
serious about Penny. She’ll string him along while there’s 
anything to be g^t out of hint, and Vhen she meets 
another young man she likes better, she'll SiBJd the ^rst 
like a hot coal. Or more likely, she has a dozep boy- 
friends, and when one’s broke goes out w'fth ohe of the 
others. I couldn’t swear dial she’s what^%ed to called 
a ‘good’ girl, but then I don’t know anytliii^ about her 
private life# and never shall. Neither d6e?T<cger, al- 
though he imaginei^she tells him everythiijg. One doesn’t* 
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worry about a boy’s getting into scrapes, oficourse, but 
one usedV^^ worry about a girl But in these days they 
know everything there is to be^known, probably more 
than I do, so tliere isn’t much chance of Penny’s coming 
home and saying: 

“ ‘^J^ummy^ L’m goi»g to have a bab^, and, honesdy, 
I don’t know who the father is.’ I suppose tliat’s some- 
thing to tliankful for.” 

Then it occured t<5 h«r to wonder if Roger were happy. 

Sl^e harked back mentally 40 the early days of tlieir 
manjage. Roger, tall, dark-hairtd, ^od-looking’, was 
thcfl a junior partner in his fathcr’s^irm* They had jusl 
moved into tlie house, and it seemed quite the most 
marvellous house ^.'cr built, becai.;|;c it was their house. 
Moira had been twenty and Roger twenty-six. It was 
no exaggeration tO|Say tlAt he adored her, and site 
adored him, except that^a woman is never quite so 
hoj5felessly in love wdth a man as a man is with a woman. 
She* always manages, if intelligent, not to lose her head as 
well as her heart. 

After two years, David had been born, and it seemed 
to Moira that Roger loved hci*more than ever. He con- 
sidered, rightly or wrongly that shft had been in the jaws 
•f death, all tlirough him, though she had wanted a child 
most passionately. Ihcrefo^e, a certain humility mingled 
with his love, and when he looked at her his eyes were 
full of admiration. 

Two years after David came Periliy. By this rime, the 
first madness of marriage had declined. Looking after 
a baby is an indust^ jn itself, even if one has a nurse, 
and after David’s birth Moira could ^ispare less time for 
R*ger. She had to divide her affections between the 
two of Jjicm^ and as David was small and helpless his 
share was the larger. Occasionally she detected signs of 
jealouS^T on R(?g^r, but when she kissed him the je^ousy 
seemed tqi^isappear. 

Wh<?n Penny was born, Roger could not* conceal his 
delight that Moira had borne a girl Jhid not another boy. 
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It became ^lain that he would never be jealous l»f Penny. 
He seemed to take the liew that now they 4i/d a child 
each, Moira David and Roger Penny, and as long as 
he could have Penny, ho would never again be jealous of 
David. 

Dr. Quanto^ the elder, Edtv^ard’s father, lyid ex- 
plained this to Moi^ when she brought up the subject 
oRe day. 

“A man’s attitude to his sonTs^dyi'iastic, my dear. The 
son’s the heir apparent,# and has to be trained, •and 
groorrted, and diSfciplifled to inherit* the throne onc^day.^ 
But his attitude to His daughter, especially if she’s prftty, 
as Penny’s going to be, is just that of any man toward 
any pretty girl. Pcqjiy’ll twist Rog|r round her little 
finger later on, but David never will. He’ll twist you 
rBund ^ih !’ttle finger, and fliere lie| tlie seed of disaster 
for a marriage. I’ve got a so^ and a daughter, but then 
I’m a doctor, and so something of a psychologist. •I’ve 
always expected Edward to prefer his mother to me,^nd 
she doesn’t mind Juliet’s being fonder of me than she is 
of her mother. Women prefer male lovers, and tlie affec- 
tion of another womarP — and after all a daughter’s 
another woman — doesn’t mean so much to them. rt)r- 
tunately, with us, everything’s gone smoothly. Edward 
wanted to be a doctor like n^e, and I was very pleased, 
because now he’ll take over the practice in time. But if 
he’d wanted to be something else I sliouldn’t have siood 
in his way. If I hacP, I should only have spoiled my re- 
lationship with Edward, his mother would have taken his 
side, and then I should have spoijpd my Relationship with 
her. I suppose Reger will want David to br ajawver?” 

“Oh, yes. He’s planning already.” 

“Well, if, years hence, David doesn’t want to be a 
lawyer, you’ll have a situation on your hanSs. Let’s hope 
he docs want to be a lawyer later on.” 

Moira had forgotten this conversation vej|^ quickly, 
but now, oif this autumn afternoon, it carne back'to her. 
According to old I>. Quantock, she ouglit to let Roger* 
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have his(jway over David’s career, and she co(iildn*t bring 
herself tc^ because David’s temjJ^r was being spoiled and 
his nature seemed to be changing completely. Besides, 
obviously he was unhappy. A^d David was her first- 
born, and none of the subsequent ch^dren ever quite 
ranks with the first bori^ in the mother’s eyes. 

By now Roger had changed from the gay laughing 
lover of j fwenty-two years before into a grave, sob-^r, 
middle-aged man. tJis fiair was iron grey, and he had 
become set in his habits. Moija explained the soberness 
and j^rave manner by reminding iierstif that Roger was 
'a sclicitor, and that people would hardly trust a frivolous 
solicitor. He had never caused her the faintest anxiety 
from the romantic^point of view. She could never have 
imagined that Roger might have a woman friend in 
London. He seemed to hav^ settled into a rut, and fro.n 
that rut he never ueparted. He came home, talked to 
hero over dinner, asked a few questions about family 
matters, and then, as often as not, went into his study 
to work on documents he had brought home with him. 
He made love to her occasionally, but not very often. 

His ope amusement w'as his week-end golf. Moira 
hatJ grown accustomed to seeing v«ery little of him in the 
week-end. She did not play golf herself, and even if she 
had, week-end golf is alniosl exclusively a male game. 
Often he invited a frieUd from London down to play, 
and^brought him home for dinner. These friends chatted 
politely to Moira over dinner, but realized that they 
were men, and belonged to another world from hcis. 
In her own mind she always called them “the back- 
bone of the country,’- solid, solvent^ professional men, 
with wiv^s and families exactly like Roger’s wife and 
famil;^. It was all desperately dull, and most respectable. 

Abou^: on(ie a month, Roger would invite her up to 
Lond9i> for dinner and a theatre. The restaurant to 
which he^fook ner was as solid and solvent and respect- 
able, as hiiriscVIf. Moira would have loved %d sec bright 
^ young people^ the girls in daringu dresses, the young 
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men flippant and irresi^nsible, but quite nati^ally these 
went elsewhere. Roger ^always asked her t§jchoose the 
theatre to which she would like to be takep, but if the 
play bored him he took* little trouble to conceal tlie fact. 
These monthly Iheatre parties, and the cinema at Dales- 
bridge, constated her only link widi conteijiporary 
mental life. Tnere,,was the local lencling library, but 
Moira had begun, to w^ary of books. She Ijonged to 
meet people with sparkling cSi#ve»sation, who laughed, 
and enjoyed life, but 07 #e couldn’t do this in Wanton. 
Thcrfe they knetv all the upper middle-class residents, 
who could hardly *oe said to sparkle. They had a ^ober 
way of life similar to Roger’s, and were concerned chiefly 
with ways and meajis, with puttingi^by money for their 
later lives, with their children at school, and so on. 

• SomciL.^Co IMoira asked Iferself r^^her desperately why, 
because one was married to^ solid, successfhl man, and 
had children, one couldn’t contrive an amusing life of 
one’s own. But, apart from Janet Quantock and* her 
husband, Moira had no real friends. Her relations were 
scatteied, and her parents were dead. Besides, nothing 
could bridge the gap in*timc which separated her from 
the days when hep sisters and cousins were ycfcng 
together. They all lived in the country, they were all 
married with children, andrfio doubt they were just as 
dull as the solid upper middle-class people in Wenton. 

And now, there was the contretemps of David and 
his father. For rnofiths Roger had gone about with an' 
air of one who nirses a grievance, on account of David. 
David was becoming rapidly a yroblen^ child, supposing 
he had still been %. child. Penny flitted m iyidjout of her 
home throwing a smile here and a smile there, but never 
staying long. In the week she was in Lonc^on, a^idiin the 
week-end she was always out with one young man or 
another. One, as it were, passed her on the sfafrs, and 
that was all. 

Moira gbt up from her chair, lookeS at her wrist 
watch, and saw it ^as time to change fof dinner. Roger 
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would be^liome in half an hour-^-one could rf^t imagine 
his catchir\^i^n earlier or later trSin than usual — and she 
must be charmingly turned out to welcome him with a 
smile, and cheerful talk, over the pre-dinner sherry. He 
would tell her nothing of what happened during the 
day, aiid all his j:onversLtion would be confined to Wen- 
ton, his home,*' and the children. And Moira longed al- 
most patfi^,tically for a little gossip from London. She had 
come to the conclusi€>n ill^at solicitors never gossiped, or 
heard any gossip. 

Sh^ took off the Skirt of her failorCd suit, and her 
loloifte, and stood for a moment in frdht of a long mirror 
considering her figure. 

“Fm still slim, and having two babies hasn’t made me 
go stiff, or bulgy,” she murmured. “My face would be 
attractive too if I didn’t look so depressed when Fm noV* 
smiling. But then, life’s depressing. There’s the David 
trouble, and Fve reached the age when nothing much 
lies ?ihead, except to drift down into middle-age, and 
then old age. There’ll never be any more excitement, 
with one^s heart beating faster because one hears a cer- 
tain man’s footsteps. Nobody Will e\'er again bring me 
flowers when there’s no reason, no birthday or anything, 
frr bringing them, except that he wants to bring them. 
And those are the nicest flovvers of all.” 

From her wardrobe she chose a crimson silk dress, 
because the colour was cheerful on an autumn night, 
and crimson suited her dark hair an^ eyes. It was a very 
good dress, and when she had put it on she felt extremely 
well groomed. Sh^ wishejd half sadly that she had put it 
on for an oc(;asion, to be taken out to un amusing party, 
if there ha^ been any amusing party in the neighbour- 
hood, i^ut there never was. In a fit of impatience she told 
herself: 

“Thfc 'Englisfi tapper middle-classes must be the dullest 
people in |^c world. They 
caused new ide?Ls shock and 
\jn this charming dress for i 


never adopt a new idea be- 
scare them. All f’r 
! to drinkFshcrrj^^ 
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who wouldn’t care if |[*d kept on my suit. One nighty 
I think ril go down to dinner in slacks, ^\^t to shake 
him. It would be interesting to hear what Ije said.” 

Having given the last touches to her make-up, she 
went down to die big sitting-room, automatically assum- 
ing her welccgning face on tht way. g|5]ie had^scarcely 
reached the sitting/-room when the sound of the front 
door’s opening announ^ied ^e arrival of Aoger. She 
knew exactly what he would df>; ne would go up to the 
bathroom to wash his iiands, to his dressing-room to 
brush his hair, and then come down with that m<iasurqd 
tread which We had acquired as the years went on. Five 
minutes later, he opened the sitting-room door, gave 
Moira a brief smile, tf aid: 

“Good evening, dear. Had a nice day.'' ' and turned to 
'pour out Miciry for Moira Und himfclf. He then sat in an 
arm-chair, sipped his sherry^ and seemed lost in thought. 
Moira, from long experience, knew that he had Some- 
thing on his mind. No doubt what it was would be re- 
vealed during dinner. 

“I’ve had tea with Janet Quantock, if that means 
having a nice day,” sh? answered rather coldly. It was 
not as if he cared whether she had had a nice day or^ot. 
His thoughts, obviously were elsewhere. 

“Janet is a good friend for you,” Roger asserted after 
some moments. “And, of course, Edward’s a gentl-ynan. 
And they’re younger than you are, which makes them 
stimulating I supple.” 

“I think,” Moipa told him, “that ajmrt from Janet and 
Edward, the inhabitants of Weq^on arejthc dullest people 
in the world. I Wee the farmers, because t^iev^e doing a 
creative job, but all these stockbrokers, and business lAcn, 
and their wives give me a pain in the n^ck. T^<fy have 
simply no ideas, and nothing intelliger^ to talk about. 
The women can only discuss their kitchens ^d their 
brats, and grumble about their husban^s,^jbecause the 
husbands keep a sharp eye on money, and the womeQ 
would all like mini? coats.” 



ChaMer Two 


T he dfOT opened to reveal the , housekeeper, wh« 
announced dinnev. 6/ie held die door, and Roger 
s1/)od back for Moira to gq out first. In the dining- 
room, ^ which was a quiet, intimate rdbrn, they sat in 
tiieif accustomed places, and Moira ra^i over the menu in 
her mind. It would be tomato soup, loin of lamb and two 
vegetables, an appl|i« pie which th^. housekeeper made 
superbly, cheese and biscuits. This was the kind of meal 
Roger loved. He wpuld hrf^^e hated smoked salmon 
risotto of chicken and a sou^e. Perhaps, Moira thought, 
the ^ear and tear of being an important solicitor, con- 
cerned with the seamier side of people’s lives, divorce, 
and deatli, caused him to need solid meals. 

The housekeeper served the soup, poured a white 
win^ into Moira’s glass, and left. Roger helped himself 
to \vhisky from a decanter which iStood by him. Moira 
kfiew from long experience that he would have two 
whiskies and sodas at dinner,*'and one as a nightcap before 
he went to bed; no more, and no fewer. She suddenly 
wished wildly that he would get drunk,, just for a change, 
but that was hopeless. Roger would never get drunk. 

She sat silent while they drank their soup, and Roger 
finished half his ‘iirst wlfisky and soda.^ Married life had 
taught he^th^t a man who has travelled one hour each 
way iij^ a train to and from London, and done a day’s 
work, net;ds a* little peace, some food, and a drink when 
he get^home restore his energy. After that he may 
perhaps eqj|oy conversation. 

The soup fiAished, she pressed a bell-push in the floor 
Vith one foot.cThe housekeeper returned, removed the 
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soup plat|s> and served the lamb and vegetal:^. Having 
tasted his^ first mouthfm, Roger looked up »nfl said: 

“Fve had a most annoying telephone can from Fast- 
net. It was about David.” 

Moira knew all about Mr. Fastnet. He was the senior 
partner in a firm of solicitors, Messrs. Fastnet & Quick, 
and to them l?,avid was articled. She smiled encAantingly 
^t Roger and said:/ 

“Why was the telephone cJlkso annoying, Roger? You 
and Mr. Fastnet are ver^good friends.” , 

“I said it w4s about David,” Roger replied, Ijis tone 
implying thal no one but a lunatic would suppose^ that 
a telephone call about David could be anything but 
annoying. “Fastne^ seemed to b^ pretty fed up, and 
really I can’t wonder.” 

fed up about?” 

“David won’t work. He takes no interest in the law. 
They can’t trust him to do the most simple thing cor- 
rectly; not that, at his stage he’d be trusted with any- 
tliing important. But he hasn’t the will to learn. Fastnet 
said that, much as he hated telling me, he can’t* go on like 
this. After all, tliey’re fi firm of very good repute, and 
they don’t want to*be bothered with an idler. Dai^id’s 
simply doing some other young man out of the chaiicc 
to be a solicitor, and that’s yiost unfair. The other young 
man would be keen, and work, and David’s ruinirtg the 
other young man’s chance. I call it disgraceful.” ^ 

As one could 1i;#vdly be a Delilah at the dinner table, « 
with the housek(jpper coming in and going out, Moira 
decided to take the firm stajid refommended, as an 
alternative to thci Delilah act, by Janet.*^ 

“You can hardly be surprised,” she told 'Roger. “Dp vid 
never wanted to have anything to do with the He 
hates it. It was you who forced him iifto it.* You can 
hardly complain that he doesn’t prodnp^ any results.” 

“You seem to be quite out of touch ^^h reality,” 
Roger rephed with exaggerated patiencc.^His atmosphere 
suggested: 
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^'God kl|^ows there never wasisuch an ex 2 |?perating, 
sclf-opinion^ftd woman, but notning will induce me to 
lose my temppr.” He went on: 

“Naturally, I want to see David well established in life, 
and I suppose you do too; or do you want to have him 
starving^n the gutter? If •David does well, Jxe can become 
a partner in our firm, and succeed tp my position, and 
earn from/£3,000 to £4,000 a .year. That’s pretty good 
in these hard times. Bat fee chooses to throw away pros- 
pects which any sensible young tnan would jump at, and 
a^ far#as I can see, you’re on his side. ‘Pray what’s he 
goin§ to do if he doesn’t qualify and sficcecd to the 
practice? Where else can he make such a good living? 
I may be dull, but / sec no aptitude in David for any 
particular profession. In that case, he’d better concen- 
trate on the law, whicj», for a &ian of average intelligence,* 
is just a matter of hard worjf and diligence. I admit that 
somc*solicitors are better than others, but David has the 
law ih his blood. His grandfather was a lawyer, and so 
am I, anc^^ these things count. David was practically born 
a lawyer, but he’s too stupid to realize it.” 

The housekeeper came in, reVnoved the meat plates, 
ancK served the apple pie. Her entrance gave Moira a 
cllance to digest what Roger had said, and plan a counter 
attack. 

Wljpn the housekeeper had gone out once more, she said : 

“You can’t expect a boy of David’s age to know what 
•he wants to do in life.” • 

“David isn’t a boy,” Roger replied# with a solicitor’s 
dreadful precision. “Legally one’s a young person up to 
the age o^ig^tecn, after which one bedomes a man, or a 
woifian. Tnie, one sees advertisements in the Times, 
inserted sillv women which read: 

“ ‘Girl, agea thirty-five, needs job,’ and the papers 
refer to^the W.Rr.N.S. ‘girls’, and the W.R.A.C. ‘girls’, 
but that’s ilfrely the baby talk of the times we live in. 
pavid’s a man, with a man’s responsibilities, one of 
which is to fit <iimself for earning hfc living. I suppose 
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he’ll wani| to marry ^me day, and he c^i keep a 
wife on nothing.” 

“She’ll probably have a iob herself, andJ5e indepen- 
dent.” 

“A nice prospect for David! Still, that’s beside the 
point. So far ygur criticism’s becSi entii^^ negative, your 
criticism of me, 1 mean. Haven’t you anything construc- 
tive to suggest?” 

“I suggest that you stop bang the heavy father, and 
discuss with David what Im docs want to do.” o 

“At his age Jie doesn’t know what he wants, i^o hf 
might just as tvell take the chance of a safe and profit- 
able living. Most young men would jump at it.” 

“He should know#vhat he wants.dde’s done two years 
in the Army, most of them commissioned, and met all 
Torts oi men, and served in Aerman^” 

“My dear Moira, the Argiy’s mentality’s proverbial. 
At Sandhurst they turn out first class private soldiers^and 
the cadets aren’t allowed to think for themselves, 'i hen 
the young officer’s seconded to a Regiment, ancl there he 
has to think on exactly the same lines as the C.O., and 
his mind gets into a stilf narrow^er rut. It would be just 
as well for David to forget all he learned in the Amfy.” 

“The Army set him up physically, anyway.” 

Roger then assumed a blandness which he was far 
from feeling; die blandness assumed b> learned c^'^nsel 
when he wishes to trap a witness into some statement 
incriminating die accused. 

“Well, dear,” hcisaid, “David’s your spoiled darling, so 
perhaps you’ve some clue to tig! wor^jpgs of his mind 
on the subject of Scarcer?” 

“I think, but I’m not sure, that he wants to go in*i^oi 
television via journalism. Anyway, he toljj mc^cf once, 
but that was some time ago.” ^ 

“What utter nonsense! He’s never rfiowm signs 
of being able to write, and to succeed in jd^?#loathsomc 
television btisiness seems to need the techniques of a con- 
fidence man. One Iftis to lead the sort of i^ople who look 
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at televisk^n up the garden psXu all the tin^. Difficult 
as he is, I i^e no signs in Davia of the confluence man. 
At least hJ;^s straightforward. And what future is there 
in television for a man, except ‘for the one in a million 
who happens to catch on with the television public?’* 

“Penny’s your spoiltcdarliiig, and you don’t mind a 
bit about her modelling. Not one girl in a thousand be- 
comes amoutstanding model. You cpuld count the out- 
standing ones on the Mangels of fiotli hands.” 

“Qh/’ said Roger, with ^ slightly pitying smile, 
“Penpy’ll marry. Yoi^i’ve only to look aMier to see that.” 

‘•And then? If he’s young he won’t have any money, 
and if he has any money he’ll be old, and she won’t want 
to marry him.” 

“Like the wife you prophesied for David, she’ll have 
her job, and could bg indepekdent.” 

“You can’t go on modelling at forty, or very seldom.” 

The housekeeper removed the sweet plates, and served 
cheese and biscuits. CoflFee would be served in the sitting- 
room. Roger helped himself liberally to cheese, but Moira 
merely nibbled a biscuit. She was thinking of the show- 
down about David which would probably eventuate in 
thf sitting-room over coffee, wher^ the housekeeper had 
finished her service for the evening. Roger, being now 
.full, and consequently becoming more and more bland, 
smiled at her. 

“l)on’t, please,” he besought her, “stage a picture 
of the devoted mother fighting fon Iffcr young. David’s 
my young as well as yours, remembtv’. I’m trying to do 
my best for him,* but Ije won’t co-operate. I have a lot 
of influence ^\vhere the law’s concermfd, but none at all 
wljere journalism and television are concerned. Con- 
sequently, I adopt the logical course, and place him in 
the law. I shall have a good deal to say to him on this 
subject in the \M3ek-end.” 

Moira ^jd not reply. Roger finished his biscuits and 
cheese, laid aside his napkin, and said: 

“Shall we go and have our coffee^ if you're ready.'"' 
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Moira i|feccded him Into the sitting-room, curled 

up in an mn-chair. The housekeeper servecf coffee, said 
good night, and left them alone. Having jpoured the 
coffee, and seen Roger take his cup, Moira said: 

“My dear Roger, I really can’t stand any more of these 
frightful week-jnds with David ^oing ^bout like^a bear 
with a sore head, and you giving an imitation of the 
ftoman father. The. only normal person left in^hc house 
is Penny, and she just has bre^kfas:, and smile^ and dis- 
appears with some younf man for the rest of the day, 
and mayn’t evei? turn up for dinifer. I’m ceitair^y not 
normal, becaufle you and your quarrel witli David are 
giving me melancholia. I suppose I’m entitled to be 
amused a little in th^ week-end, but^or me it’s a damned 
sight worse than tlie week, when I’m alone all day. And 
■5s you propose to say a g(fcd deaI#to David this week- 
end about this law business, ^ imagine this ^veek-end will 
be rather more foul than usual.” 

Roger, taking refuge in a cliche his grandfather no 
doubt used to his graiidmotlier, replied: 

“Women don’t understand these things, dear. Only 
a man understands aricfther man. However, if you’ve 
anything to suggest . p, ?” 

“Tell him to gel to hell out of Fastnet & Quick’s, and 
go and get a job on his own# If anything will make him 
cling to Fastnet & Quick, that would, except that ^n’t 
a sissy, and wouldn’t play for safety. There’s no desperate 
hurry foi' Jiim to ^ifalify as a solicitor. Let him find out, 
if he does find oi^t, that you’re his best bet; and that 
his own ideas of getting a livy;ig doVl work. I don’t 
think he’d ever (oftic back to you and say: 

“ ‘Daddy, you were right, and I was wrong. Ple^e 
may I be articled to some solicitors again ?’^but he might. 
In that case I should be very disappointed in nim, be- 
cause he’d have fluffed two chances,# the one \ou’ve 
given him and the one he’d have taken, big^#)ne has to 
give the young some rope. They only rccognize what^ 
they want themselves nowadays.” 
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“I’m s®rry you find life so dfiU, Moira,” (Roger said 
gravely. “But then, you don’t play golf, and there’s noth- 
ing much to do in Wenton.” 

“You don’t suppose I v^ant td crawl round the course 
in the week with a lot of tabbies, and not a man under 
the ag^ of a hjiiydred iiV sight, do you? J{nd women just 
stink on a golf course in the week-end. That’s when the 
exhausted fathers of families refresh themselves.” 

“The other wives and mothers in Wenton seem to be 
happy enough with their husbands, and children, and 
homer..” 

‘they’re the tabbies I was referring \o. Their chief 
hobby is washing other people’s dirty linen in public.” 

Roger affected to sigh, but he wi s not sad. Evidently, 
Moira was in a mood, but then women did get in moodis. 
There was no sense^in takin'^ theii moods seriously. H? 
flicked the ash from his ciga^, and stood up. 

“l^his conversation doesn’t seem to be leading any- 
where,” he told Moira, “and I’ve some work I brought 
home that I must do. I’ll be in the study if you want me. 
I shall probably get to bed fairly late.” 

Moira nodded, and Roger w^^nt out, shutting the door 
carefully and silently behind hint. It seemed good to 
ftach his study, switch on the light, sit down at his writ- 
ing table, and begin work. He found work the great 
anodyne for life in a world which had changed out of 
all recognition from the world he was born in. Moira’s 
reproaches and ideas had not influenced him in the 
least. He was stil^ determined that Dr.vd should become 
a soliokor, and^ mherif^ the practice. He would make 
that cleai^to r)avid on Saturday. 

When Roger had gone two tears came into Moira’s 
eyes. Tljey wf re not so much tears of sorrow as tears of 
frustration. Shp blinked them away, and reflected: 

“I seem to hfve heard that, sooner or later in a herd 
of 4cer a!»?rDipig stag fights the old leader of the herd 
^for leadership. I shouldn’t think it was ver^ much fun 
for the girls erf the herd. Anyway, fiiat’s approximately 
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what goes|3n in this hc|ise every Saturday, Roger repre- 
senting the old leader of the herd, and Davfd the young 
stag. In the deer world the young stag alway/wins in the 
end, ^though not always ht the first go, and the old leader 
goes out into the night, and the new leader has fun and 
games with th^girl deer. I don’f know pavid ^ill ever 
win liis fight with^ogcr, but I wish one or the other 
would win quickly, ^ecai^e nerves won’t st^nd much 

more of the preliminary fighting? At the moment, it looks 
as though David will go otit into the night. He can’t push 
Roger out of his own home. All 1 can do is to^hanj^ 
heaven for Penny, who’s completely entranced witli life, 
except that I hardly ever see her. It makes a nice change 
to have someone aroj^nd who’s entraiiced with life.” 

Out sheer habit, she switched on the radio, and 
Then, as some expert was ^ving a talk on tlie habits of 
fish, switched it off again. Inhere seemed nothing for it 
but to go to bed. 

Having reached her bedroom, she stood for a moment 
admiring its charm. The carpet was dark blue, jhe walls 
and ceiling palest yellow, and the curtains gold damask. 
The bedspreads matcheef the curtains. It seemed a room 
made for love, but the days of wild love-making, MiSta 
realized with a sigh, had gone for ever. She undressed, 
put a book and her sleeping lablets on her bedside table, 
and lay down, cuddling the bedclothes around hei fjiin. 
She promised herself that to-night she would read her- 
self to sleep, and no# take a sleeping tablet, and knew the 
promise to be vai». For some years ijpw she had been 
unable to sleep without a sleeping tablet.^ 

Then, having ^ot warm, she sat up, ^rqpped the 
pillows behind her shoulders, swallowed the tablet \^ith 
a drink of water, and began to read. It wguld ^fik^*"half 
an hour for the tablet to have effect. In little while she 
put the book down, and let her thoughlj drift ^ogcr. 

She could picture him in his study ^w^iiung with 
methodical concentration. Later he would come into the 
bedroom, wearing Ris dark blue silk dressing gown, and, 
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if she wcce awake, kiss her gooji; night. He ^ould then 
go to his 6wn twin bed, and fall asleep within five 
minutes. T^^e one thing she envied him was this capacity 
to fall asleep almost instantly. Ke would make no refer- 
ence to their conversation about David, because he had 
a theory that^ pne should never discuss controversial 
matters just before going to sleep. Slj,e would listen to his 
deep, re^-ilar breathing, and then drift into the dull, ui - 
restful slumber inducx^d 'by a hypnotic. If she were lucky, 
she would remain asleep for fjin hour and a half, and 
then jyake in the middle of some disturoing dream. Un- 
fess^'she took a second tablet, it was a mutter of chance 
whether she would sleep any more that night. 

She asked herself leather wearily: ^ 

“Is the Roger-David situation all my fault, because I 
must be nervy sincoJ don’t' sleep? If I made the horn? 
perfectly happy, wouldn’t .Roger and David be the best 
of friends, and work out some compromise? But then, 
as far as I can see, Roger’s perfectly happy. His job’s his 
life, and^ he’s doing better at it than ever. The winding 
up of the Stokes-Lewisham estate alone ought to bring 
him a small fortune, because it 11 take about a couple of 
yeCrs. As for David, he’s in the fretful adolescent stage, 
tod he hasn’t settled down since he left the Army. Young 
men are far more difficult i*han young women. Probably 
he’JJ settle sooner or later. So perhaps it isn’t all my fault, 
and I needn’t make myself miserable about it.” 

She switched off her bedside lighu, shut her eyes, and 
prepared to sleep, but in spite of theitablct, sleep would 
not come. An hour later, at midnight, Roger entered the 
room very q^victly, and stood for a molnciit looking down 
at .her by the light of the ceiling lamp. She pretended 
to be'^sleep, §p that Roger moved softly across to his bed, 
switched on his bedside light, switched off the ceiling 
lamp,^and, as libual, folded his dressing gown carefully 
after taki»ggit off, and laid it on the foot of the bed ready 
. for the morning. Then he too got into bed, and the room 
was in darknei^. 
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Finally, Moira chealed, stretched out a hand for the 
botde of lleeping tablets, and took a secoftd. The safe 
dose was three, but she never took more th^ one if she 
could help it. Three left^ne with a hangover in the morn- 
ing. This time she slept, and did not awake till six a.m. 

She sat up,^switchcd on hei* light, pushed back her 
dark hair, arid glanced across at Ifo^er. Wtth one 
.‘j^oulderstrap of h^ nightgown slipping off her shoulder, 
she looked not much more thftr^ a girl, with her flawless 
skin and slight figure, l^ger lay with his face towards 
her, still fast aslfeep. He would neft wake till sev^n. He 
never did. Shoi thought how young he looked in his sleep, 
and how sleep had ironed out the lines at the corners of 
his eyes, and the noge-to-mouth lin^. He seemed for the 
moment her young, ardent lover of twenty-two years 
•'‘before, and aiic had a wild^mpulscifo go over to his bed, 
lie down beside him, and incycate that she colild be made 
love to. Then the mood was suppressed ruthle&sly. I«i the 
first place one should never make love hurriedly ii. the 
morning, and in the second, probably Roger hadn’t the 
slightest desire to make love to her. There would be no 
question of staging the Delilah act advocated by Janet- 
As there was no chance of her sleeping any more, rfhc 
got up silently, and went into the bathroom to run n«* 
bath. When the housekeeper brought early tea at seven 
o’clock, Moira was sitting up in bed bathed, mac ‘-up, 
her hair shining from being brushed. The housekeeper, 
an unemotional tvjman, could not help thinking how 
prctly Madam locjfced. 

Roger woke automatically, jat ujf after the house- 
keeper had gon<f, wished Moira gooTl j^orning, and 
began to pour out his tea. Having poured it, he went on 
to Moira: 

“You look perfectly delicious, dear. Tlow^do you 
manage it so early in the day?” 

Moira could not have said conscientiously ^hat Roger 
looked delicious. I'wenty-four hours’ darJ beard do not 
improve a man’s appearance. She answered calmly: 
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'"It’s all artificial. I just went Wnad, and hajd my bath 
early, and did my face and my hair. It was like a bird’s 
nest when V woke at six. I knew I shouldn’t sleep any 
more, and it’s a bore lying awake doing nothing.” 

“I wish you could sleep better,” Roger said kindly. 
“Why not see Quantooi again, and ask it he can’t do 
something about it?” 

“I dor^’t think doctors know an^fthing about sleep, 
Roger. One either sl^ept oc one doesn’t. If one doesn’t, 
the (vily thing is to take something. He gave me pheno- 
barbifpne, but it makes one feel so dull. I just buy this 
dopl^youcan get from any chemist without ^prescription.” 

“Pei haps if you took more exercise?” Roger asked. 
He had a fetish 3hot}t exercise. 

“I dare say if I chopped down trees all day I should 
get so tired I couldii’t help sleeping. But then, I can’r 
chop down trees, and, anyv<ay, if I could, where are the 
trce<l to chop?” 

R'oger nodded, drank the last of his tea, got out of bed, 
put on his dressing gown, and departed to bath and dress. 
He did not need to look forward to a wet bath, because 
there were two bathrooms. When he had gone, Moira 
pijl' on a tweed skirt and a sweater,* gave the last touches 
th hcL hair and make-up, and went downstairs to the 
dining-room. The breakfast table looked spotless and in- 
vitif^, and once more Moira thanked heaven for a per- 
fect housekeeper. As long as you left Mrs. Haines alone, 
she functioned perfectly. Since she knew her job, she 
loathed being interfered with. Moira^and she had long 
since come to a ]adies’ ;igreement on this subject. Moira 
knew th(jfe ^ould be bacon and eggs, which Roger 
adcjrcd. He adored kidneys and bacon still more. She 
macfc^a ^ote ^ try dnd get kidneys that morning, so that 
on the next day they might put Roger in a good temper 
with E)avid. Da^id would eat anything, so long as there 
wa/s a lot^fcit: Penny stuck to her half grapefruit, toast, 
^.and marmalade, having the modern girl’s terror of put- 
ting on weighs 
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Roger came down impeccable in his black jacket and 
carefully pressed striped trousers, fresh frofti his bath 
and his razor, his hair sleeked with honey aj^d flowers, 
a spodess handkerchief showing in the outside pocket 
of his jacket. Moira could not help admitting that 
he presented a yery admirable fl^re of the senior pro- 
fessional man. He smiled at her, and thc^ lat dowft. Not 
th^ faintest reference^ was niadc to the controversy of the 
evening before. Roger discussefi ,wrh her plan^ for the 
garden in the following year, and said how well the 
dahlias and chry^nthemums were doing, as well ^ her 
plants in the cofiseivatory, which was heated, so that Jie* 
could produce something a Uttle more exotic than dahlias 
and chrysanthemums^^ If it had not h§tn for the prospect 
of the we^'k-end, Moira would have felt perfectly happy, 
and congi aiuiated herself Ai havir^ a charming hus- 
band, who behaved beautifully to her, even if his passion 
for her had waned. 

Roger, who brought method into everything he lid, 
ate his breakfast at moderate speed; he ahvays left^himself 
plenty of time to do so before he caught his train for 
London. Having finished, he stood up, paused for a 
moment in thought, apparently decided not to say w^h'i^J- 
cver he had been going to say, walked round tlie table tm 
Moira, and kissed her good-bye. 'fhere was this, she 
thought, to be said for Roger: he ne\cr forgot to kis her 
when leaving home and arriving back, nor to give Ser 
floweis on her birtl^ay, Christmas Day, and the anni- 
versary of their r^arnage. More than that, he often 
brought her flowers from Lond^ for*no reason at all 
when they were seSree in the country. Slfe cjjd not follow 
him into the hall to watch him put on overcoat and hat, 
and wave good-bye to him from the doorstep. She iiiew 
he would not have liked these attentions, and she could 
sympathize. It would have been an awf%l bore if Roger 
had sat in the bedroom staring at her w^hile^ijjc dressed 
to go out. 

Her breakfast ovcf, she sat reading one of the papers. 
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There was no need to ring, beckuse of an understanding 
that Mrs. (iaines would clear the breakfast table when 
it suited h^r. When finally she came in, Moira said: 

‘T rather want to have kidneys and bacon for break* 
fast to-morrow, Mrs. Haines. Mr. Heysham loves them, 
and David will eat th(tm at least. TheyjU put Mr. Hey- 
sham <in a good* mood, and I want him in a good mood 
to-morrow. I’ll go out this mornirig, and try to wrijig 
four kidiieys from ti\(t b;ik:her.'’ 

“Very good, Madam; an(i what would you like for 
yourself? I know you hate kidneys. I silppose Miss Penny 
' wi^l eat nothing, as usual?” 

“Yes, just her grapefruit and toast. A boiled egg will 
do for me. Is theijf anything else^ you want in the vil- 
lage?” 

“We could do wi"h somemiore coffee, Madam, and if 
I ring the grocer and ask him to send it he’ll only say he 
canit.” 

“All right, I’ll bring the coffee too.” 

Moira folded her paper, for Roger loathed and des- 
pised a woman who left a paper in a disordered state, 
and went upstairs to get her handbag. She was looking, 
she thought, rather nice in a twin-set that toned with a 
^Weed skirt. She wouldn’t wear a hat, and her raincoat 
hung in the hall cupboard. A pale autumn sun shone 
through the bedroom VN^ndows. Moira stood for a 
mdment or two gazing on the melancholy spectacle of 
an autumn garden, and then turned lo go downstairs. 

When she reached the main street^ she found that, as 
usual, it featured at ^leven a.m. a procession of local 
matrons doipg their family shopping." Janet wouldn’t be 
there, because Edward’s surgery was only just over, and 
he v^uld be sure Iro have instructions to leave with her. 
Since Edward had no partner, Janet found herself almost 
as bufcy with hif, affairs as he. Besides, she had learned 
shorthai^-^d typing in order to save the cost of a sec- 
retary. Moirk sometimes thought enviously that Janet 
could go at ^ny time and cam her living, cither as a 
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nurse, or a secretary, o/ as the two combined for some 
Harley Street consultant. 

Moira’s progress was interrupted here anfl there by 
the greeting of a womah acquaintance, and the gentle, 
aimless clack which women exchange on these occasions, 
'rhere is alway* some household^joy or sorrow to be re- 
counted. The butcljer proved unusually* amiablf ; cer- 
tapinly Mrs. Heysham could have four kidneys, or six if 
she would like six. Mciira expl^gcd that she wA no kid- 
ney fan, and that they 4vere for husband’s and son’s 
breakfast. The butcher nodded, v^rapped the ol^cene 
looking entrails* and handed them to her. She procce Jeef 
to the grocer’s for coffee, and there encountered Mrs. 
Stole, tlie Vicar’s wifr. 

Mr<2 was older than Moira, and looked older 

than her age, because, sincc*the Victr was High Church, 
and verging on being an Anglo Catholic, he did not per- 
mit the limitation of his family, and so Mrs. Stole •had 
produced six children. She felt thankful that she could 
produce no more, on account of her age. Sh(^ wished 
Moira good morning, said it was a nice day for the time 
of the year, and went on : 

“I suppose David and Penny will be home to-night M>r 
the week-end?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Stole. I’ve just*been shopping kidne s for 
Roger’s and David’s breakfast to-morrow /Penny dotjn’t 
eat breakfast; she’i afraid for her figure.” 

Mrs. Stole sigherf partly because she had long ceased 
to have a figure, partly because with •six children, two 
training for jobs, f two at boardmg schboL and two at 
home, she couldn’t run to kidneys, whiclf cost money. 
The Vicar’s very small private inedtoe, and his .stipend 
would not stretch that far, particulany a^they®had an 
enormous vicarage to maintain. 

“I suppose David and Penny will soon i^e^off your 
hands financially?” she asked wistfully 

“I expect so. Daidd’s articled to some«solicitors, and 
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Penny’s nearly finished her trailing to be a model. She 
ought to get a job in the next couple of monfiis.” 

“I’m rather sorry Penny’s going to be a model, dear. 
She’s such a nice girl, and showing off her figure to a 
mixed audience doesn’t seem quite suitable for a nice 
girl.” 

“Shfe wants^tO be a model, and there’s no use going 
against young people’s wishes.” 

“I suji/pose we slpn’t^'see either David or Penny in 
church on Sunday? I don’t thyik tliey’vc been diere since 
last taster.” 

JJProbably not,” Moira agreed. “Church going doesn’t 
seem to mean anything to modern young people. And 
then, when they v^ere at boarding school, they had to 
attend chapel twice every Sunday, and have prayers 
every weekday, an<f tliey tt:ll me diey’re fed up with 
church, and need a rest. I don’t know that one can blame 
theFa. They’ll probably alter their minds later on.” 

“Do you think you could persuade them to come next 
Sunday just for once? We get such tiny congregations 
nowadays, and it’s so disheartening for the Vicar.” 

“If you don’t mind. I’d rather not try. In the first 
place, it wouldn’t be any good, and in the second I think 
f'^ung people ought to decide these matters for them- 
selves.” 

Mrs. Stole sighed again. It seemed to her diat her life 
just one long sigh. Then she conjured up a smile and 
said: ^ 

“Well, thank you very much, Mrsl.Hcysham. I’m sure 
you’d get them t6 churph if you could. Good-bye.” 

Moira waj[kefl homeward with hei kidneys and her 
coffee brooding on Mrs. Stole and the Vicar. It seemed 
hard* to have to /!riTer something that hardly anyone 
wanted^ nowaday i. The Vicar’s congregation consisted 
mostly of elderlf/ spinsters. Then she forgot Mrs. Stole 
ij^i her ov;g:^rcoccupations. She felt tliat tliis evening was 
going to see ‘a show-down between Roger and David, 
and if all didn’t go well, even kidneys for breakfast 
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wouldn’t heal the wotinds. Arriving home, she went 
into the kAchen, and handed over tlie kidneys and coffee 
to Mrs. Haines. 

“You certainly have ^ way with the butcher, Madam,” 
said that excellent woman. “I doubt if I could have got 
four kidneys oj^t of him. Thanlf you very much. You’ve 
saved me a lot of time and trouble.” 

“Not a bit,” Mbira answered, left the kitchen, and 
went out into the gaiden. Aufiynr^had lent itia charm- 
ing sadness, and nothing rould alter that until spring 
came, bringing *the snowdrops aftd the crocuses. She 
wandered round, approving the jobbing gardenei^s dtidy 
borders and flower beds. Then she began to pick crysan- 
themums for tj;ie fjpuse and for penny’s bedroom. It 
seemed '^nly appropriate for that elegant young woman 
to find flowers in her bcAoom. Jtfoira knew that, for 
all her assumed worldliness and sophistication* Penny 
was still something of a child, ready to feel delight be- 
cause Mummy had thought to arrange flowers in her bed- 
room. ^ 

Having picked her flowers, Moira wandered round to 
the front of the house, a«d leaned over the gate. Through 
that gate, in the old days, snorting horses had drawn 
carriages beaiing guests to dine at what was now 
house. A car appeared in the distance, an op^^n sports 
car, driven by a young man. On seeing Moira, he I ^ed, 
and stopped in front of tlic gate. 

“Good morning^Mrs. Heysham*” he said wi^h a wide 
smile which wouly have won him his way to almost any 
woman’s heart. “T suppose Pergiy’ll Ue down this even- 
ing, won’t she? There’s a rather goocf p^ture showing 
in Dalesbridge she might like to see.” 

“Good morning. Spike,” Moir!k answered, with a 
smile as engaging is his own. This \\s Spike ftarwich, 
whose father owned a large garage in^the \iilag%, with 
agencies for all the makes of car he was li)^^ to sell 
the locals. Moira liked Spike, a larg’ youfig man six feet 
tall, a qualifled aulomobile engineer, whe^ worked all the*^ 
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hours there were in the week, ar^ liked to enjoy himself 
in the weet-end. He was one of Penny’s irliiumerablc 
boy-friends,. Moira felt that Penny could consider herself 
lucky to have him. 

“Yes,” she went on. “Penny’ll be home to-night. I’m 
sure she’d like to sec thl- picture if she l^asri’t seen it in 
Londo*.” 

“She can’t have seen aU the pictures in London^^’ 
Spike, vAio was ai|p ^jftimist by nature, suggested. 
“Thanks a lot, Mrs. Heysham.tI’U ring Penny this even- 
ing, if I may. Good-bye.” 

* He let in the clutch, waved a rather* grubby hand, 
and disappeared to the music of a typical sports car roar. 
Moira realized that#t wasn’t his car, wlych was a sports 
saloon, but one he was testing. With a little pang in her 
heart, she wished suddenly tlfat some attractive man was 
eager to make a date with Jier, but of course that would 
neva* happen again. If she went out, she would go with 
Rog«r to meet some other man and his wife, and the men 
would tjlk about masculine interests, and the women 
would discuss domestic matters, and it would all be 
frightfully dull. 

^‘Am I hankering for illegitimate kisses at my age?” 
she asked 'herself ironically, and went into the house. 

In Penny’s room she arranged her chrysanthemums, 
gaw the room a housewife’s penetrating glance, and saw 
that all was in order. When Penny arrived, it would soon 
be all in disorder. She continued to DaVid’s room, where 
flowers would hardly be welcome. Tr^re, too, she could 
find no fault. MrsT Hainfs had been htV usual competent 
self. Feeling ^ke*an eavesdropper, McAra glanced inside 
David’s built-in wardrobe. There she saw suits and an 
overcoat ranged in ^ilitary precision. On the floor of the 
wardrobe several j4irs of shoes were dressed by the right. 

Moha shut th# wardrobe door, and smiled. David had 
evidently ^Jfl^Jrned things in the Service. Somehow the 
sight of this orderly scene comforted her. So metliodical 
a young man slK>uld surely do well in 4ife? 
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P ENNY and Dafid reached Baker Street station in 
good time for the 6.15 p«nj. tjain to Weilton. This 
was part of a conjpiracy to avoid Roger, who 
travelled by the*same train. If he*saw them, he would 
either travel with them third class, which was afl tjieft* 
finances v^^ould run to, or invite them into a first class 
carriage, and p^iy tlje dilTercnce between third and first 
class fare'" They did not wish to incommode him, and 
also it was necessary to plcft their jfrategy for the week- 
end. The young are always^ at war with their elders in 
a polite way, and Penny and David preferred to •void 
any occasion of offence. In their experience, elders ,took 
offence so easily at what seemed perfectly logjpal and 
natural to their generation. 

Being early, they fou*d a corner seat for Penny, and 
David sat next to her. Penny presented a distracting 
appearance in a green dress, which contrasted admirafily 
with her red-brown hair, . a black coat with loose 
shoulders, a defined waist, and flaring skirts, and a little 
black hat. David, free at last from Service dress regula- 
tions, wore shapeJe^ grey flannel slacks, a tweed jacket, 
and a rather soiljp raincoat. He was hatless, and his 
dark hair might ^ith advantage hate been cut shor- 
ter. 

Penny cadged a cigarette from him, lit it, and asked: 
“What are your week-end prosp^ts, David? Natur- 
ally, I shall be dated up all die tinV as*soon ^ I get 
home.” 

“Pretty bloody, I should say.” 

“Why?” 

“Because our M» Fastnet rang Daddy gt his office and* 
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gave him a rocket about me. I know, because our Mr. 
Fastnet told* me so. He said I was pretty will hopeless 
as far as he could see, not because I’m not intelligent, 
but because I don’t work. Wdll, I’ve no intention of 
working. I hate the law, and I’d loathe to be a lawyer. 
The only thing is to gA stinking reportj from Fastnet, 
and tifc Daddy*out, so that he’ll see his dream of my 
inheriting the family practice is sheei^nuts. Then we m%y 
be able t# talk sense.’J 

“You’d make a packet if ^^ou were senior partner, 
David, and what do^is it matter what ^^ou do as long as 
You’re well-fixed?” 

“Just tlie difference between being happy and being 
browned off. Besides, it wouldn’t^* be ,such a packet. 
Daddy will take something out of the firm after he 
retires. He’s got to keep hinSself, and Mummy, and he 
can’t have saved enough tj> live on, with Income Tax 
what it is. When they’re both dead, I suppose I might 
hav<<> a packet, but then I shall be so old it wouldn’t be 
much 

“Too bad. I’m considered quite wonderful, although 
I’m doing exaedy what I want to do. Isn’t it clever of 
mj?” 

•*^‘You’rc Daddy’s pin-up girl, which makes all the 
difference. ' Sex comes into everything, even into the 
relationship between father and daughter. It’s sad, but 
it’s"true.” 

“Where,” Penny asked reasonabJ/, “should we be 
without sex? For one thing we shoulm’t have been born, 
and I find life (^uite t-in. For anonier, it makes life 
amusing. Besses, you’re Mummy’s {An-up boy, so we 
break even.” 

“We don’t^ be(^se Daddy holds the cheque book, 
and is tRe boss in^e home. If things were the other way 
roundf I should t)C doing what I want to do, and you’d 
nrobablyj^fl^a governess.” 

“Th€n I should let the child’s father make love to 
me. and he’d aive me a mink coat out of sheer gratitude. 
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Why don’t you make love to Mr. Fastnet’s daughter, 
and then she’d intercede for you with her c^el father?” 

“I don’t know Fastriet’s daughter, and I’ve a girl- 
friend of my own. WoAien sell themselves for worldly 
advantage, my dear, but men don’t.” 

“Plenty of h^tle boys sell thAiselves to naughty old 
ladies whd’re in. the money. However, *1 see wlAt you 
nc^an.” 

At tills moment, Penny’s caught a mdb in the 
further corner of the carfiage, whose glance wantjered 
over her nylon-clad legs, legs which few men cou^d be- 
hold unmoved,* and the top of her green dress, which* 
could be seen as she had unbuttoned her coat. She gave 
him an icy look, an4 he turned hisihead away. Feeling 
much comforted by his mute tribute. Penny went on: 

“Hac iJc4..u^y said anytlfing to you about Fastnet’s 
rocket?” 

“No. Fastnet only telephoned yesterday. I expect 
Daddy’s saving it up for the week-end, which will bcAfun, 
I don’t think. I wouldn’t have come down, exco^that 
I promised Mummy.” 

“Well,” Penny told hiifi light-heartedly, “it’s all yours. 
I shall probably be out with Spike tlie whole time. I 
like Spike. He knows just what he wants, and how to ge^ 
it, but there’s no ill-feeling. Nobody could be cross with 
Spike. He’d only laugh if one were. So you and Davi^y 
can fight the Battle of Waterloo to your hearts’ content. 
It won’t be much fiui for Mummy, because her heart will 
be riven in twain ?/ the thought of your being ticked off 
by Daddy, but th*’s what comoi of bAng a mother” 

“Callous little bixch, aren’t you?” 

“I shall probably be a mother mv^lf one day, so I’ve 
got it coming to me,” Penny answerrt^ tri^e grimly. “A 
girl’s love-life’s very short, and she ™ds to make the 
most of it. Even when you’ic fifty, some little, gifl will 
be what’s called kind to you, as long as youj^ev-ih^ prijf 
of some dinners, and theatres, and danefe, but who’ll 
look at me when Pm fifty? And how can I find Mr. 
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Right) as he used to be called) unless I play around with 
all the Mr. Wrongs?” 

“I haven’t a clue.” 

David stared out of the vfrindow, while the train 
rattled along past all the familiar stations: Pinner, North- 
wood, Riclmansworthj^'Chorley Wood, ^halfont Road, 
Amer^ham. . . /At Wenton he would meet Roger on the 
platform, and it would be hard to ca^ry things off light^^, 
and pretend that nothiilg was wrong. Penny sat and 
drejyned. If Spike didn’t ring^her, somebody else would, 
and house wouldn’t see her all day) and for much of 
*th« night. 

“I really can’t stick around while Daddy breathes fire 
and brimstone, andiDavid sulks,” s^je told herself. “Noth- 
ing would put more lines on the face. The Daddy- 
David set-up’s put ip good nfeny lines on Mummy’s face 
already. It doesn’t matter ^uch about hers, but it does 
matter about mine, I haven’t yet Got My Man.” 

On the platform at Wenton they stood looldng for 
Roger n^They saw him a little way off talking to a man 
he knew, with whom he had travelled down. Then he 
nodded to the man, came over fo them, and said : 

^ “Hullo, Penny! Hullo, David! Had a good week?” 

• Penny answered: 

“Marvellous, thank you, Daddy,” and why not? She 
h^ been taken to the cinema and supper by two young 
men, and dancing with a third. David said, with the 
faintest trace of irony: 

“Middling, thank you,” and loo^tcl Jus father in the 
eyes. Having sert^ed tMjo years in thV Army, he wasn’t 
afraid of his^atfier, or even of his C.C>., who could have 
made things much^more uncomfortable for him than 
Daddy^ 

Roger, notingyiie look in the eyes, hardened his heart. 
So Dtvid was gting to be difficult. But he gave no sign of 

har^ejj^cyicart, and merely replied: 

“Wdl, let’s* get on, or we sh^l keep dinner waiting.” 

Penny walltsd next to him, which consoled him. She 
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fdt that the further she kept him away from David 
the better. fTo Roger, who loved her very much, this 
semi-contact seemed like heaven. But he was determined 
to play fair, and discussed across her the football pros- 
pects for the coming season with David. When he opened 
the front door jvith his latchke^, he and David stood 
back for Penny to enter, and then David stood biftk for 
Rjger. David and h? took oflF their coats, and Roger his 
hat, and then, led by Penny;^ jhe^^ proceedeef to the 
sitting-room, where Moira ^.waited them. , 

If she was full of apprehension, sfte gave no sign^ She 
smiled, kissed Penny, asked her and David how tliey* 
were, and indicated the sherry. Penny, like all her genera- 
tion, preferred gi/i, b^t sherry was tetter than nothing. 
Roger poured it, and they sat talkinr^pf idle matters, with 
Roger Liid x‘Ioira trying to bridge tlic gap between the 
two generations and, naturajly, failing completely. In 
the middle of this, the telephone bell rang, and Pefiny 
jumped to her feet. 

“I think that’ll be for me,” she said hastily, “.^use 
me, Mummy,” and ran out. 

“She doesn’t waste miB:h time,” David, who had no 
girl-friend in the neighbourhood, commented drily, and 
Moira answered: 

“I expect it’s Spike. I saw him this morning, and he 
asked if he could ring Penny this evening.” 

Roger seemed faintly disappointed. He had looked 
forward to an evening of Pemiy’s company after his 
proposed show-dov/ with David. Now it seemed that 
Penny's company \mould not be a^ilabl^. 

The telephone was in Roger’s study ^r his con- 
venience. Penny shut the study cfojtr, snatched up the 
receiver, and said: 

“Wenton 2030.” She heard the voice^t Spike answer: 

“Hullo, Beautiful. This is Spike. Can you escape'^fter 
dinner and come and have a drink ,withVn%^ the 
Lamb’s Head?” 

“Bad as it is for you for me to say so, • I’d love to,” 
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Penny told him. “Death and destruction are going to 
break out in this house after dinner, and FQ rather not 
be there to sec and hear. And for God’s sake buy me 
some gin. Fm drinking sherry a"t the moment, and there’s 
no kick in sherry.” 

“That will be wondeWul,” Spike repli<|d. “Can I call for 
you aft half paslJ^eight with the car?” 

“Yes, darling. You’ll about save' my life. Good-byf .” 

She (<*^etumed sojperjy**- to the sitting-room, and an- 
noi^nced: 

“'][hat was Spikt,” as tliough nobody had guessed. 
“He wants to collect me after dinner and I said he 
could.” 

She glanced bri[;htly at one p\aren|: after the other, 
defying comment. Roger said at last: 

“I suppose youJ* will ht served. Let’s go and wash, 
David.” 

Penny followed them up the stairs, and entered the 
second bathroom. Moira, who had washed already., re- 
mai^isd behind. She envied Penny her assignation very 
acutely. Moira would have given anything to be out of 
the house that evening, becafuse she knew Roger was 
determined to break David, she knew he couldn’t, and 
so anything might happen. In the first bathroom, Roger 
and David washed tlieir hands in outward amity, and 

3 turned to the sitting-room where they were joined soon 
terward by Penny, who had re-done her face, and 
looked enchanting. 

The ladies led the procession to t^ dining-room when 
Mrs. Haines anrfouncerf. dinner. Moi* \ had done her best 
with the m^u‘, on tlic principle of Seeding the brutes. 
There was tomato, soup, which everyone likes, roast 
chickens and tw^^eg., David’s favourite steamed pud- 
ding, *and fe.og»’s favourite savoury. As dinner pro- 
ceeded, Moirafoegan to lift up her heart. Roger and 
JDavjf^jpcufid to be getting on very well. Penny brought 
the irltcffable*charm of female youth to everything she 
said and did» She refused the steamed pudding with a 
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polite shudder, for steamed puddings are said to be fat- 
tening, andlshared Roger’s savoury. Moira chose steamed 
pudding so that David should not eat it alone. A spirit 
of compromise seemed tol^e in the air. 

As they sat over coffee in the sitting-room, the front 
door bell rang,jand David ans^^ercd it to spare Mrs. 
Haines. He returned with Spike in tov\^. Spike beamed 
oijj ev^eryone, and saft: 

“Good evening, Mrs. HeysMigi,”^ and to Ro|fer: 

“Good evening, sir,” corjfinuing: 

“Hullo, Penny! You’re looking iharvellous usuaJ.” 

Penny answe^fed: 

“Hullo, Spike! Sit down and have some cofifee while 
I get my coat,” ^nd^disappeared. 1% occurred to Moira 
that Penny had not even mentioned that she was dated 
witli Spike, :ti:d mourned the moddn casualness of the 
young female to licr parent^ Nevertheless, she poured 
coffee for Spike witli a smile. Roger spoke about hating 
the engine of his car taken down, and Spike suggested 
that he should have it looked over. He doubted ji-T*car 
of that class needed decarbonizing after only 10,000 
miles. Probably the oil needed changing. 

Penny reappcaied in a duffel coat, hatless, with a 
scarf over her hair. Spike said with his disarming smil^: 

“Penny promised to come for a run around with me, 
if you’ll excuse us, Mrs. Heysham,” and Penny made ^ 
exquisite exit, followed by Spike. When tlie door snut 
behind diem, Davftl commented: 

“You can’t say /pike isn’t a fast worker, but then 
he’s not a faster walker dian Peniiy.” 

“I don’t think mat’s quite the sort "of^hing to say 
about your sister, David,” Roger cfeclarca reprovingly. 
“And would you mind coming into chc study for a bit? 
There arc one or two things I wanVto talk ft)OUt.” 

David caught his mother’s eye, and^rose rccigitedly. 
Roger led die way out of the room, and 
behind him and David. Moira could h<^e wept, but 
where was the sen* in weeping? Instead, she poured 
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herself more coffee, and lit another cigarette. There was 
nothing else she could do. 

Outside, Penny snuggled in the passenger’s front seat 
of Spike’s sports saloon. As he guided it out of the drive, 
she leaned her right thigh against his left. This simple 
gesture announced thaf she still liked hin, and he could 
kiss hfer as mu( 5 h as he wanted to later, whereupon she 
would kiss back. 

In Ut'i study, RQ5e5> (^aved David to an arm-chair, 
offered i lim a cigar, which David dechned, coming of the 
cigar, ^tte generation^ and sat at his writing table. David 
lit^his cigarette composedly, and Roger began: 

‘T hid a rather disturbing telephone call yesterday 
from Mr. Fastnet. cHe doesn’t seen at all satisfied with 
you, David.” ^ 

“Yes, he told mt. I’m supposed to be idle and un- 
cooperative, and unlikely (i v^er to make a lawyer. That’ll 
sav’^ you the trouble of telling me what he told you.” 

“Why don’t you work?” Roger asked with calculated 
milAwss. “Surely the Army taught you to do your job?” 

“Because I haven’t the faintest intention of being a 
lawyer. I hate the law, and Everything to do with it. 
I’m sorry for Fastnet, but you articled me to him, so I 
suppose he should blame you really.” 

“But surely you realize that this situation is impossible? 
Vr. Fastnet can’t waste his time on you if you won’t 
respond.” 

“There’s nothing I can do about it. Till I’m twenty- 
one I’m a minor, and I can’t do ^thing without your 
authority. Even It know that much a»out the law. When 
I’m twenty^'>ne I shall say good-bye to Fastnet, and 
begin to do what L want to do, unless you let me do it 
now. It’s sh^er oj^nacy on your part to keep me at a 
job I’ve no int^don of doing, so if you like to change 
yourSnind it’ll Ife better for both of us.” 
i^^y^wngfi^to David’s clear, slightly clipped Army 
spe^, Roger could hardly conceal his surprise. At 
David’s age, iie would never have^dared to talk to his 
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fa±er as David was talking. To gain time, and recover 
his self control, he asked: 

“And what is it you want to do?” 

“Go into television, though it would probably have 
to be journalism first. IVe no eJODerience of writing.” 

“That,” said Jloger contemptuously, “is quite absurd. 
Only one man in five thousand becomtS well-kni^n in 
tejpvision, or so I fead, because I wouldn’t dream of 
watching the beastly thing, bf ’s generalbg an ac- 

tor, or she’s a titled won^an. I should hate tefsee^you 
starve.” 

“You don’t seem to realize that television’s file 'great* 
thing of the future, now that we’ve indepenobnt tele- 
vision as well as ^he ^.B.G. Tekvisitta’s hardly begun in 
this country. Look at the size of the^Ainerican television 
industry," 

“What do you suggest I shqpuld do?” 

“If you’d pay my London rent for one more year, find 
give me my allowance for one more year, and let me get 
away from Fastnet, that’s all 1 shall ever ask yo»\ Jf I 
haven’t made out on my own by then, I’ll rejoin the 
Army. I don’t love the Artny, but it would be better than 
the law. I’m sorry to ask you for a year’s allowance, but 
one can’t start anything without a bit of capital. I Save'S 
something out of my pay after I was commissioned.” 

Had David begged and prayed, Roger might 
listened, but David was talking in the most business-like 
fashion, without aiTy emotion whatever. Therefore, Roger 
let himself go at las/ 

“I refuse to do /hat you wanf me tfl do, because I’m 
not mad,” he said coldly. “At your age ofie^ts fads, and 
this television idea of yours is just a^ad. Taevision may 
come, and television may go — who>ino\\js whether it 
won’t be replaced by something more^oaern iif a few 
years? — but the law goes on for ever, m fce liw i can 
put you in the way of making a better livi^ 
men, but* I’ve no influence whatever in ^television, 
you’ll stay with Fasfciet & Quick till you’ie twenty-one. 
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By then you may have developed some sense. If you 
throw up the law then, it’ll be your funeral.” t 

“You never served in the Army, did you, Daddy?” 

“No. In the first war I was 'a child, and in tlie last I 
was commandeered into a Government Department.” 

“Quite. The Army teaches a man to r^akc up his mind 
to dc^what he feets out to do. I’ve made up mine as re- 
gards my future job, so there’s no dse arguing any m9re 
about ite I suppose ^ shafr have to waste nearly a year of 
my ,timdi and f'astnet’s till I’rp tw'enty-one, but that’s up 
to yeju. \)d ask F'astiiet to sack me, except tliat I suppose 
^yoti’d o^ly find some other solicitor to^take me on.” 

Roget felt suddenly old and defeated, but of this he 
showed no sign. 

“Very well,” he. answered. “You might go back to 
Mummy in the sitJuig-roorii if you will, please. I have 
some work to do.” 

David went back to the si .ting-room, and smiled rather 
grimly at his mother. She looked a question, but said 
nothing. David asked: 

“Can I have a whisky and soda, please?” and Moira 
indicated the decanter, syphon, ‘^and glasses. David helped 
himself to a stiff whisky, and said unemotionally: 

' “The J^alloon’s gone up. Daddy’s staying in the study 
because he’s in such a temper tliat he doesn’t want to 
society. He didn’t flare up, because he i;ever does. 
I explained tliat I refused to be a lawyer.” 

Moira listened in silence. There seemed to be nothing 
to say. David explained what he suggested to his 
father, and added: 

“But he jjidii't give me the answer I wanted. I don’t 
know what lie’ll tell.Fastnet. And he didn’t say he’d pay 
my rent for a yc^mdnd give me a year’s allowance so that 
I can %et on witK what I want to do. It’ll be a frightful 
waste of timl: (i I have to stay with Fastnet till I’m 
Qvq p^-G ne/^ ^lut what can I do? I’m still a minor.” 

‘’Daddy’s k realist, David., I dare say it’ll all come 
right when h«’s had time to thinkethings over.” 
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“He’s a realist over anything but me,” David answered 
drily. He fin&hed his drink, and ended: 

“I think ril go to bed and read. Daddy and I hadn’t 
better meet until he’s had time to calm down. Fm 
awf’ly sorry, Mummy; this must Jpe very uncomfortable 
for you. Good ni^t.” 

He went out of th^.room very upright, very much the 
soldier. Moira would have like<^him to kiss her, but he 
never did nowadays. She sat broodftig until Rfter re- 
turned Jrom the study, an Hour later^ He glanced ro«nd 
the room, and seemed relieved to find tliat Davidiva»not 
there. 

“Has David told you the result of our talk?” hi asked, 
helping himself irf turfl to a whisky and soda. 

“Yes. T you’d be m^ich wis^- to let him do as 

he wants.” 

Roger said almost plaintively: 

“My dear Moira, you’ve never been a young man, and 
I have. They simply don’t know what they want. One 
minute it’s one thing and the next it’s another. It’s part 
of the process of growing#up. For instance, it may sur- 
prise you if I tell you that I didn’t want to be a solicitor. 

I wanteef to go mto business. Fortunately, my fathei^ 
wouldn’t hear of it, with the result that I’m now senior 
partner in the family firm, with a very good income, ^ 
charming home and wife, and two children who’vc al^ 
ways had the best M everything. Consequently, I’m not 
going to let David tl/row away the advantages I’ve had. 
By the time he’s twj^nty-one, he’lhprobably see reason. I 
shall explain all this to Fastnet, and ask J||pi to have 
patience for my sake. It won’t hurt^him. He admitted 
that David’s very courteous, and pooular^ with ^other 
people in Fastnet’s office. It’s simply th^hc won’t make 
the slightest effort to learn any law.” 

“You must do as you please, Roger, and ^Int 
In future, I’m just sitting on tlie sideline as a spectator. 
All I hope is that yRu and David will hfi civil to one 
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another, and not make the atmosphere of the house im- 
possible. After all, Tve got to live here.” 

“I think I have reasonable manners, Moira, and I can 
say the same of David.” 

“Well,” Afoira ended, “Pm going to bed. I suppose 
you’ll be playing golf to-morrow?” 

“\^s. I’ve alnatch fixed up.” 

“That will keep you and David apart all day, and by 
the evening I hope e-vAything will have blown over. 
Good i2ght, Roger.” 

SnikJjCihad driver! the car to Dalesbridge, and parked 
h''r in ine car park of the Lamb’s Head, which was the 
most a ti active hotel in the town. He leaned over and 
kissed Penny swiftly , and slie kissed back. Then he opened 
the door on her sidje.^ and she got out. Having locked the 
ignition and the dar doors, he walked beside her into 
the saloon bai, and asked: 

’=»‘What would you like, darling P” to which she replied: 

“A large gin and lime, please, and probably another 
after that. Oui house is all fire and brimstone this even- 
ing. Daddy’s quarrelling with David because David 
doesn’t w^ant to be a solicitor, hnd Mummy’s looking like 
Rachel weeping over her children, and I’m fed up ” 

“You don’t look fed up; you look sweet. You don’t 
mind if I diink beer, do you, because I’m driving, and 

never touch spirits w^hen I’m driving. Thank God I 
inherited my old man’s engineering turn, and I never 
wanted to do anything but follow irrhis footsteps.” 

He settled Penny at a table, and'ordered their drmks. 
Penny sipped hefs, and said: 

“This isfpvine. I’ve only had one glass of lousy sherry 
so far. God knows ^vhy people diink sherry. There’s just 
no kick in it ” 

“I doubt if vju need much kick, darling. You’re just 
a miiss of it far as I’m concerned.” 

“yQ.\ iVfwone most lecherous young man I ever met, but 
InKyou.” 

“What would you suggest doi/ig after you’ve had 
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your drinks? There’s a new picture, ‘She Did Her Worst’ 
showing at *he Commodore.” 

“I saw it in London this week, thank you. I’d like to 
be driven from here to hell and gone, and flee away from 
the home atmosphere. I get on very well with Daddy, 
and I don’t see why David can’t'. Well, I do if it comes 
to that. I’m just being awkward.” 

“The Army does things to a chap,” Spike told her 
wisely. “I was lucky. I was fi.A.S C., and goj^ a com- 
mission as a workshops ofiicer. I just did my wn job, 
except that I had to wear funny clodies to do it J i. David 
crashed about ki the infantry, and that make:; a\)l^e' 
what’s called very regimental. He’s probably bt' ng regi- 
mental with Daddy, and Daddy doesn’t like it. All the 
same, I don’t see why he should be ^solicitor if he doesn’t 
want to. One has only one life to leaa.” 

“More do I, if it comes t9 that. Can I have another 
drink, please?” j 

“Yes, but you’ve got to eat some snacks off the bar 
with it. I’m not going to take you home sozzled, and.get 
a bad reputation with your mother. No doubt Daddy 
would forgive you, bccituse you’re his ewe lamb, but 
Mummy wouldn’t, nor me.” 

“You’re just a tyrant. Heaven help the woman wHfc' 
marries you,” Penny answered with mock pathos, but 
she ate the sandwich he brought her obediently m 
theless. Spike bought himself another half pint of beer, 
and watched her fbndly. She was quite the nicest cheese- 
cake he knew, Tind he was really a little in love with her. 

Penny finished jjcr drink and her sandwich, and said: 

“I’ve been a good girl, and done what^^^ou told me, 
haven’t I? Now drive me to hell aijd gone, like I asked 
you to.” 

Spike helped her on with her dultel coat,’ and dScorted 
her to the car. Once in it, he drove inf^tl'e direction of 
Oxford. He knew all the country round l^ce the. back 
of his hand. Somewhere on the Oxforef roaff a 'lane 
turned off which Imd to nowhere, anu c*ie could park 
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a car on a grass verge, and turn the lights off. Spike 
found his lane, parked the car on the vcrgey turned off 
the headlights and tail light, and switched on the light 
over the back seats. 

“Come and sit in th^ back; it’s more^comfy,” he sug- 
gested, and Penny answered: 

“Pci say yoif’ have ideas, but to-night I just don’t 
care.” 

She gDt out, and enterdd the back seats, and Spike sat 
beside hjfr. She slipped off h<fr duffle coat, and, after a 
long'kisi Spike gathfered her onto his knees. He put an 
*ar»i arottud her, and held her to him, and Penny pressed 
her youjig breasts against him. Then she leaned her 
cheek against his, and let him gf:t on with his love- 
making. She wantet^, to be made love to, the urge of 
youth was strong in her, sd why not? She could trust 
Spike not to go too far. j 

At last, languid with kisses she said: 

“Darling, what’s die time? I’d better be in by mid- 
night.” 

Spike glanced at his wrist watch and told her: 

“A quarter past eleven. We ‘can make it easily.” 

They went back to the front seats. Spike turned the 
(iir, and began the drive home to Wenton. Penny sat 
back in a little dream. She didn’t bother now to lean her 
jWgh against Spike’s because all that sort of thing was 
over for the time, and she felt ineffably content. Spike 
drove her impcccabl/ to Wenton, and into the drive of 
her home. She got out of the car, and said to him: 

“Don’t come fa at this time of ivght, darling. I’ve 
scrounged a^oaVc latchkey, so it’s quite all right.” 

“I’ll just see diey^haven’t locked you out, sweetie.” 

She held her mouth for a good night kiss, opened 
the frdht door, and Spike, standing beside her asked: 

“I ^an takdycfii out all day to-morrow, can’t I, Penny? 
Wecguld di/fvc to Oxford, and lunch there, and dine at 
thTtamb’s H^ad, and so on.” 

“And all the rest?” Penny replied* with an evil smile. 
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“Thank you so much, Spike. It’ll make my day to get 
away from home just now. You’re very sweet to me. 
Good night, darling.’’ , 

She vanished into the house, and Spike drove away. 
He couldn’t hdo thinking that she was quite the most 
adorable girl he Knew. 

Penny glanced into the sitting-room, and sa^ her 
f&ther reading in an aim-chair. 

“Hullo,’’ he said. “You’re a bit late, aren’t |you?” 

“The time just fled,’’ Pinny answered, as thc|jgh that 
were a reasonable explanation. “I’^e had a lo ^clyi,time._ 
Good night, Dafldy. I’m terribly sleepy.’’ 

She left him, and Roger sat thinking his thoughts. Was 
it safe to let an eighuen-year-old girf be out till midnight 
with a man? Whatjdid Pe^ny know, and what 

didn’t she know? In his youth no young girl would have 
been allowed to stay out till . lidnight with a young man 
in his car. And then he felt suddenly very old. He 'told 
himself : 

“I’m out of touch with the young generation. They- 
expcct to do as Uiey please. I suppose Penny’s wise 
enough to know how to*keep out of trouble, as it used 
to be called, but I .simply couldn’t say. And if I told her. 
she wasn’t to go out till all hours with Spike, she’d julit 
sulk, and God knows what she does in London. I supnose 
all one can do is to let tliem go their own way, and ’ Tf? 
for the best.” 

On Sunday morning, Moira, who was down first, as 
usual, met Peflny descending the staircase in a brown 
tweed skirt and omnge jersey. The jersey fitted her like 
her skin, so that Moira, after wishing her^sod morning 
felt compelled to say: 

“Isn’t that jersey rather tight, darling?” to, which 
Penny replied simply • 

“Men like them like that.” She addeefaf .er a pai&e: 

“I’m going out with Spike all day. He’s^diiviiir^-ilo 
Oxford for luncheon, and we shall C ne at the Lamb’s 
Head in Dalesbridgf on the way back. I <&n’t stand this 
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house with Daddy and David flying at one another’s 
throats all the time.” 

Moira did not answer, for answer there seemed to be 
none. She wished bitterly that someone would drive her 
to Oxford for luncheop, and take her away from the 
civil war raging in her home. Howevdr, tliere was no 
one te do it; Moira had never acquired a man-friend to 
sweeten the acerbity of married life. That sort of thing 
was practically impQssibl(?1n Wen ton and the neighbour- 
hoo(^. E 'eryone knew every detail about everyone else. 
Had ra acquired a local man-friend, all the tabbies 
shc^ppingi in the main street would ha»ve tom her to 
pieces, vJhethcr there was anything to tear to pieces about 
or not. They would^have assumed ^hat^ihere was. It is a 
bitter business living/n a country village, where if a man 
w'alks out of his own front door, tabbies watching from 
behind their window cur wins ask themselves: 

'\s he going to post a letter, or is he going to the Cat 
& Saucer to drink?” 

‘ To Moira’s relief, breakfast proceeded in an atmos- 
phere of calm. After breakfast, the bumble of a sports 
car’s engine outside the house indicated the arrival of 
^pike. Penny snatched her duffel coat and head scarf, 
and fled, flinging a: 

“Good-bye, Mummy, I’ll be seeing you,” over her 
^loulder. Roger, in grey flannel slacks and a tweed 
jacket, departed to bis dressing-room to collect his sacred 
golf clubs. David told Moira he had a dfitc with Derek 
Quantock to wallc by ^eld paths to King’s Wanstead, 
about ten n^est away, where they would have a snack 
luncheon ana a drink in the Ploughman’s Arms. Roger’s 
friend with whom he had arranged a golf match arrived 
in a cif to collect him. They had an understanding that 
each other’s mri* should be used at alternate week-ends; 
it^wgyjp use lasting petrol on two cars to take two men 
to a golf cour^. Roger said, as usual; 

“Good-bye,cMoira. I shall be haviig luncheon and tea 
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at the club house,” and was gone. David, having finished 
a pipe and a Sunday paper, got up and said: 

“Well, good-bye, Mummy. I expect I shall have tea 
at Derek’s house,” and departed on his way. 

Moira was left alone with a blank Sunday in front of 
her. She might, perhaps, do a bit of gardening, as the 
air was soft fot* autumn, though the \dcar wouH look 
pained if anyone saw her and told him. He did not 
approve of golf, gardening, inotormg, or any^^bing else 
amusing on Sunday. Butgshe didn’t feel like glirdening. 
She curled up on a chestei field ift the sitting-room, lit 
a cigarette, arfd buried herself in the Sunda/ pap'^rs? 
These lasted her till lunch time. She had asiced Mrs. 
Haines to serve her only some soupf a slice of cold meat 
and sab^ and fruit. It took her a^.far away as possible 
from family meals. 

In the afternoon, she feP asleep in the sitting-room 
fiom sheer emotional fatigue. Mis. Haines was yone, 
Moira wouldn’t bother about tea, and there only re- 
mained to biing in supper, since Mis. Faincs had lefvtbfii 
table laid, supposing anyone arrived to eat it. But Roger 
would arrive. He alway% did, and he was a creature of 
habit. 

At six, Moil a made hei self a drink, and at seven Ro^r 
appeared. They had supper togethei, with Moira asking 
dutifully how the golf had gone. David came hci 
ten, saying he didn’t want anything because the Quan- 
tocks had asked ^im to stav for supper. After a half 
hour’s chat ^fith her and his father, with whom he 
seemed now on ^uite good teuns, he went upstairs to 
bed. 

Roger lay back in an arm-chaii^ full of the lethargy 
golf creates in a man who does sedentarvj^ work all the 
week. Penny came home at eleven, stifling a yawn very 
prettily behind one hand. 

“It’s the flesh air,” she explained. “I’ve had^^^sipoly 
lovely day, but the air’s made me ^’ly^sleepy. I thmk 
ril go to bed, if yoif don’t mind, Mummy.^’ 
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Moira had a sad suspicion that kisses had made her 
more sleepy than the fresh air, but what codld one do? 
After another ten minutes, she, and Roger too went to 
bed. 

In the morning, Penpy, Roger, and Pavid ate break- 
fast in a concentrated fashion, their minds already ahead 
of theS^n in London. They departed ifogethcr, with brief 
farewells, and Moira was alone once more. 

“And ? shall always be alone,” she told herself mourn- 
fully^ “until Fm a very old fedy, on the brink of the 
grave^ Pgnny and David will marry — the young marry 
vei^ earl nowadays — and there’ll only bi Roger and me 
left. And Roger will grow more and more indifferent, 
and I shall never ha^e any more ad\»entilre or excitement 
as long as I live.” 



Chapter Four 


P ENNY and David journeyed London-ward in the in- 
evitable third class carriage, whi? * Roger, in his first, 
greeted his usual croifles. The train started f'^om 
Dalesbridge, and only stopped at Wenton and^Aricrs- 
ham, so that a first class carriage was never too crowdefj. 
After a while, Penny asked: 

“Did you fix ahy thing with Dadciy, David?” and he 
answer^^d . 

“I told him what I wanted to do, and he just fell back 
on the usual clichS of the oldv.r generation that I didn’t 
know what I wanted at my age. Have you any idea at 
what age one’s supposed to know what one wants? Is 
it a hundred, or what? However, it doesn’t make ally 
difference. I shall never b^a solicitor.” 

“I know what I want, and I’m going to get where I 
want,” Penny told him. The young female is more con- 
fident than the young male, or more vain. “If you don’t 
go out after what you want, I suppose you won\ ^et 
it.” • 

“Daddy’s financijig you in what you want. He won’t 
finance me in what I want. Still, I’ll save a bit of money 
in the next nine\nonths, and then I shall be twenty-one, 
and can do as I pleifte.” 

“You should humbug Daddy a bit. I’lie** persuaded 
him that I was born to be an outstafiding model.” 

“You could persuade him of anything abAit yo^sclf. 
You’re his pin-up girl. I’m not his pin-ijp boy.” 

“Never mind. Cheer up. Life sorts itself out somehow.” 
At Marylebone they separated. Penny tether U*.«£>ing 
school in the West End, and David to . e office of Fast- 
net & Quick in LinJoIn’s Inn Fields. He^ad an idea 
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that there would ha\ e to be a show-down with Mr. Fast- 
net. Roger would have been sure to tell K‘m what he 
should tell David. However, jthere was no show-down. 
Mr. Fastnet indeed sent for him, but all he said was: 

“Good morning, Dayid. Your father »wants you to stay 
here at least till you’re twenty-one, and I said you could. 
He Seems to diink you’ll change your mind about the 
law by then; so I said you could stay.” 

“It’s ^ very kind of you^ sir. I shan’t change my mind, 
and Fm afraid it’s a great bore to have me lying about 
the #ofR^e. But till 'Fm twenty-one I have to do what 
Dm told.” 

“Well, we all like you as a person,” Mr. Fastnet said 
with a smile. “ButJ'do you think, ^ust'as personal favour 
to me, you could a?, least make a pretence of studying 
law? A bit of legal knowledge might come in useful later 
on, if you buy a house, oi* take a lease of a flat, or make 
yotir Will. Not that I advise you to make your own Will. 
Many eminent lawyers and barristers have made Wills 
iiLdt were quite hopeless. It would be better for the 
morale of the olRce if you appeared to be working.” 

David, feeling slightly touched by this approach, an- 
swered : 

“Of course I will, sir. It’s veiy decent of you to be so 
long-suffering.” 

“Jolly D., in fact,” said Mr. Fastnet, smiling once 
more. “Ail right, David. That’s a bargain.” 

Peimy, when she arrived at her training school, be- 
came anotlicr girl. Hitherto, she had rather languid 
with love after her Sunday with Spi^ie, but now she dis- 
missed Spiko from her mind, and with the predatoriness 
of the female, concentrated on getting all she could out of 
her j^trudion. The Lady who instructed approved of 
Penny. 

“^"or,” reflected the Lady, “she’s the only one of the 
lot-MihfO’s likfly to make good. Most of the rest aren’t put 
together physically in the right way, or they’re vain little 
trouts who jtSst want to show themielves off. But Penny’s 
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put togetfier the right way, and she means to get on. I 
think she 

Penny and David were Jar removed from one another 
in London, and seldom met except in the week-end. Her 
hostel was situatej^ in an old Victorian house in Kensing- 
ton, and David'.^ flatlet in a street off the Bayswater 
Road. Therefore, they forgot one anotner when^^ey 
paped at Marylebone, and only established contact on 
Friday evenings. 

Penny, having reflected aon her personal welfare and 
how to improve it, made a telephorit call after lunching 
in a little cafe, cHalling from a telephone kiosk the nuri- 
ber of Francis Hethcrington. Francis was an artist, who 
specialized in fashion drawings, anfl had a studio in 
Chelsea. Hnre he had appealed #0 Penny’s training 
school for a young girl under twenty to model frocks and 
coats, and hats, and they had chosen Penny. Out of this 
engagement, from which Penny earned two guineas, cCn 
per cent of wh’ch was deducted by the training school, 
had sprung up a friendship between Penny and Francis^ 
He was twenty-five, and very malute for his age. At 
eighteen, Penny hung on* what she conceived to be his 
wisdom, v hile succumbing to his chaim of manner, even 
as he succumbed to hers. But though the association* 
which ensued was not without kisses and fondlir^:, it 
comprised also an intelligent friendship, from w .oh 
Penny learned a great deal concerning her chosen job; 
a different set-up from her friendship with Spik^, who 
represented an almost entirelv physical attraction. 

Having obtainccl Francis’s nUinber, and heard him 
repeat it, she said : 

“Francis, darling this is Penny. I ii^ed consolation, be- 
cause my life’s reaching a difficult stage. Wo^ld you care 
to console me? Could I go over to )’o"ur studio this Gen- 
ing, and have a drink, and talk?” 

I think perhaps you could. Penny. 1 was only f^oing 
round to the village inn for supper a 1 a^drink. How- 
ever, I can shop soirfc supper in the shops, •of all places, 
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and you’d better share it with me and the drinks. I hope 
you’re not in trouble? Naturally, I don’t mdJi what you 
mean.” 

“No, not in trouble, merely in what some hymn calls 
the night of doubt and<^orrow. Thank ^u terribly, Fran- 
cis. Would seven o’clock be too early?” 

“®ertainly ifot. I shall be hungry by seven. I never 
eat luncheon, and seldom bother about tea.” 

“Yoiv should keep up^your strength,” Penny warned 
maternally. “I’ll be right alofcg at seven. I’m very punc- 
^ tual^. Good-bye.” 

•On arriving at her hostel, she remdVed the tailored 
suit she had worn all day, and put on a dress, a yellow 
dress which flatteAd her young figure, and suited her 
colouring. Francis I /as obsessed with colour and line. 
Over this she put on her black coat, and black and yellow 
are an ideal colour schente for a red-brown type with 
grAsn eyes, stroked on black suMe gloves, because Francis 
was particular about detail, and took a bus to Chelsea, 
"^"'^he knocked on the studio door, as the bell was usually 
out of action, and Francis opened it to her, standing there 
smiling down at her, in a slightly worn, but well cut suit. 
He had a thin, intelligent face, thick dark hair, and 
slightly mcl'ancholy blue eyes. He said: 

“Come in, darling. You look sweet in your yellow 
mdiCss. We’ve got soup, and cold chicken and ham, and 
chips, and a Camembert cheese, and there’s beer and 
Scotch. That may, perhaps, keep the wolf from the 
door.” ^ 

“Hullo, Francis! Wfiy are you suoti an angel to me?” 
Penny answif cd, walking past him into the studio, which, 
being a working studio, was picturesquely untidy, but 
cont^ed R small table with a clesin cloth, laid for 
supper, two small chairs, a divan, and two arm-chairs. 

Knny, who at home avoided any household tasks like 
the fjiguc, ipsisted on helping Francis carry the chicken 
and ham from the fridge in his kitchen to the studio, and 
would have Heated the soup, but Fftancis demurred. 
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“You’d probably burn it,” he foretold with uncanny 
accuracy, “rid I shan’t. I doubt if you can boil an egg, 
but I cook reasonably wejl. I have to be able to.” 

Penny accepted this meekly, because she admired Fran- 
cis, and he was o^der than she, aijd he knew everything 
about the fashion world, for he produced those fascinat- 
ing line drawings of ^women’s fasidons wilich adoriFthe 
wojnen’s page of the Daily Harvest. Francis carried the 
soup plates into the studio on a ftay, ip case Penny spilled 
the soup, made two whiskic® and sodas, and invited her 
to sit down and cat. 

“Not that yoil’ve any business to drink whisky ar:J 
soda at your age,” he assured her, “but you’re already 
corrupted, so there’s no use my bein^ fussy. You’d only 
drink it wi'tJi "^orne other mai], and # should be deprived 
of the pleasure of your company.” 

“How right you are, Francis?” 

Penny ate her good dinner, accompanying it with a 
little desultory conversation, desultory because she was 
hungry, and then she and Francis carried away plates 
and dishes, put them in th^ sink with hot water and soda, 
and Francis made coffee. Having carried this into the 
studio, he caused Penny to lie down on the divan, sup-, 
ported by cushions at the back of her head, drew up a 
coffee table beside her, sat at her right hand respectabb/ 
in an arm-chair, and said: 

“You can now cume clean. What’s eating you?” 

“I’m passing 'mt, and I want to get a job, and I don’t 
know how. My trSjining school will ncv'5r get me a job. 
They’ve too many people to try to get jobs for, and 
who cares about a training school for manrfcquins? Ob- 
viously, it’s got an axe to grind, ana cvery^dy in the 
trade knows that.” 

Francis sat smoking his pipe for a mihute, and Aen 
turned to Penny and said: ^ ^ 

“Excuse me, but are you any good, bccadse I’ll never 
recommend a dear li Jtle girl who isn’t any jgood. But, if 
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you arc any good, I might be able to do something for 
you. I don’t promise, but I might.” 

“My training school thinks I’m some good. Of course, 
I haven’t any experience on the practical side, but I 
imagine I’m good raw piaterial.” 

“You were fairly good when you p6sed in dresses for 
me.^ 

“Why did you ask me?” Penny inquired out of sl^ecr 
curiosity. “Chelsea’js full of beautiful naked models. I 
shquld have thought any one of them would have been 
better than I.” ^ 

« “Naked models, as you call them, poj^e perfectly in the 
nude, but they can’t wear clothes. They haven’t any 
clothes. They go rfoout in cordurt^y slacks and sweaters, 
doing their best to fook like boys, and they’re useless for 
fashion models. But you’ve' the right figure for wearing 
frocks for the young person, and even the older woman, 
haVing seen my sketches of you, thinks she can wear what 
you’ve been wearing, poor fool. And that’s why I use 
-70U instead of a model who, as a rule, poses in the nude. 
You wouldnh be of any use in the nude. You’re too 
thin.” 

“I have no intention of posing in the nude,” Penny 
'said a trifle haughtily, “so we needn’t go into that. But 
you see, darling, I’ve got to do sometliing. My course will 
be over in another two weeks, and I simply can’t go and 
live at home until I get a job, if I ever do. That village 
gives me the woofits, and David’s at^daggers drawn with 
Daddy, and Mummy mopes in the background, and I’ve 
only got one bdy-frierfd in the village, and he works all 
the week. If 4 had to stay there, and help with the house- 
keeping, I should go mad. And Daddy won’t keep me in 
London aft ^r my training’s over. He’ll expect me to get a 
job, and how does he know how difficult it is for a girl 
whtfs had training as a mannequin to get a job? He 
kno^vs^eet nothing about it.” 

Francis, having digested all this, said: 

“I could give you a chit to Aubrfey Rhodes. He. as vou 
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know’s one of the grands couturiers. I did some sketches 
for some of^ihis designs, and you posed for the sketches. 
He might fall for you, or ^he mightn’t. It’s just a gamble, 
but you might as well take on the gamble. It’s better 
than nothing, and Aubrey respe^tts my taste in girls.” 

“Darling, I’ll love you for ever if you’ll do that for 
me. ^ 

*“You won’t love me for ever,” Francis said candidly. 
“You won’t love anyone for ‘A'er fpr a very long time, 
and when you do, or preteild to do, it’ll be because you’ve 
got to marry or bust. But I like ycAi very much a*’ you 
are, so I’ll wTite"1:o Anthony, and we’ll see what happens. 
I don’t promise anything. Aubrey can choose between 
debs, and dtled >*ouKg ladies, and Gt>d knows who. But 
I think h^ ^^ws enough to choctfc between a trained 
young woman of what’s called good appearance and 
an idiot deb. who doesn’t kiifow better than to get into 
a taxi with a young man who’s on the chaperons’ “"Wot 
Safe In Taxis’ list.” 

Penny then rose up from tlie divan, and offered Lv./ 
mouth to Francis. She also offered the rest of her for him 
to embrace, and no holds barred. As far as she was old 
enough to love anyone, she loved him, and poor Spike 
was just a week-end convenience. But Francis took no 
advantage of her gesture. He knew she >vas very young, 
and romantically disposed towards a well-known artb; 
who had a studio in Chelsea which she found it pleasant 
to visit, and could, if tempted have gone to almost any 
lengths. But he'^Jidn’t \vant her to go to any lengths. 
He had his girl-friends for that sort of thing, and he 
considered that the bloom shouldn’t be brus^ied off Penny 
for at least three years, by which time she w^ould be old 
enough to decide whether it should be brushed (jff or 
not. So he kissed her very beautifully, ^and Penny ap- 
preciated this. Spike’s kisses were all exuberance* and 
passion, but Francis’s were deliberate and insidious. And 
she was growing into the age when a girl esteems quality 
rather than quantity !n kisses. 
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Francis took Fenny home in a taxi, for artists are 
proverbially free with money, when they ha x any, and 
then, being a methodical young man, returned home in 
it, and wrote to Aubrey Rhodes. Francis pointed out that 
Aubrey had been pleaded with the sketches Penny had 
posed for, that Francis found her the perfect model for 
clotHes, and tliat her training schpol thought well of 
her. 

“Anyway,” he concluded, “you might write and offer 
her an interview. Even if nothing comes of it, she’ll get 
a Vid', out of being interviewed by someone of your stand- 
ing” 

Having posted this, Francis returned home, gave him- 
self a drink, and went to bed glowiftg vWth the conscious- 
ness of having done i^'good (^eed. 

David, who had given a good imitation of a morning’s 
work after his talk with MP. Fastnet, telephoned just be- 
fore luncheon to his girl-fnend Margaret, who worked 
as secretary to the editor of a women’s magazine. The 
switchboard girl said somewhat doubtfully that she would 
put him through to Miss Goodjvood, because the switch- 
board girl knew that in the Top-Notch Publishing Co., 
Ltd., private calls to staff in working hours were not 
encouraged. However, in a moment he heard Margaret’s 
voice reply, and said to her: 

‘^“Hullo, darling! Can you come out with me this even- 
ing? I need the pleasure of your cojjipany, and also a 
good woman’s advice.” 

“You would call nje ‘darling’ o\^ ‘^the office tele- 
phone,” Margaret answered reprovir^ly, “and it would 
serve you rignt for ringing me in office hours if I said 
‘no*. However, I’vc*^ nothing better to do to-night, so I 
may weK go out with you. You’d better come and 
collect me at th(; flat at seven. Cood-bye.” 

Having put down the receiver, Margaret smiled, be- 
cause «he wa^ fond of David, and nothing makes a young 
woman feel so good as to be cruel to a man she is fond 
of. It puts in his place, and^ives her a sense of 
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power. For if she had not power over him, she would 
not dare be (j^ricl to him for fear of losing him. 

Margaret shared a flat in Bloomsbury with Nadia, 
who worked in public relations. It was cheap, as flats 
go nowadays, an(^ convenieiK fo| both their places of 
work. Being more or less in th| same line, tliey got on 
very well together, and took the broad view as to \4iat 
we?jt on when one of Vhe other’s boy-friend came to see 
her. 

Margaret was that rare cjieature, the perfect secretary, 
and even her woman boss appreciated her, in spit;e of 
woman’s inhumaYiity to woman. Margaret was alwa^^s 
perfectly turned out, and at work never w^ore any jewel- 
lery, or near jeweller;, but a wrist “Vat ch. Her short- 
hand and typing were perfect, notlftig ever caused her 
to go up in the and her hling system was fool proof. 
She knew tliat she was earmarked for a sub-editorship 
when the present sub-editor manied in a few months’ 
time. She knew exactly where she was going, and how 
she would get there. 

Reaching home at hal^ past six, she had the flat to 
herself, because Nadia was going straight from work 
to a date. Margaret changed from her neat tailored suit 
into a dress, did her face and hair, gave her finger nails 
an extra polish, and took a reasonably good fur coat from 
her wardrobe. She then lit a cigarette, and sat in the:" 
sitting-room to awail David. 

He ariived puj;i^ually at seven, said: 

‘'Hullo, darling^l^ou look man ellou^ as usual,” and 
bent down to kiss her. Margaret knew f±er lipstick was 
being ruined, but she was kiss hungry, ai^d made no 
attempt to escape. In the middle of mild ecstasv. she was 
able to reflect: 

“David kisses better than any young ^ man I kn«w. 
Those frduleins in Germany must have taught him some- 
thing.” Then David took his mouth from ficrs, sic:hed, 
and said: 
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“That was sheer heaven. Where would you like to eat, 
Margaret?” 

“Oh, the Caterpillar, I think. That more or less be- 
longs to us by tliis time.” 

The Caterpillar w^ a little Italia^i restaurant in a 
street off Shaftesbury Avenue. It catered mostly for the 
yowng, thoughf it would not refuse the money of the old, 
giving them an imitation of luxury at prices they C 9 uld 
affoid. The food was mdacrate, but the decorations were 
carefully designed to appeal <|;o the flamboyance of youth, 
anS^ an ingenious a^/angement of min ors made the place 
look twice as large as it was. 

Margaret re-did her mouth, and then David held her 
fur coat for her. ^he thought looked very tall and 
masculine in his blv,e, double-breasted Guards overcoat. 
They left the flat and walked down three flights of nar- 
row stone stairs, for alasi the building had no lift. In 
Hiilborn they took a bus which would carry them to 
Shaftesbury Avenue. 

With the intuition of the female, Margaret realized 
,jthat something was eating David, for though he talked 
to her gaily enough, seeming to be stimulated by her 
nearness, she sensed doom in the background of his mind. 
Well, it would come out later, after some food and some 
drinks. Meanwhile she would do better not to ask ques- 
tions. 

The proprietor of the Caterpillar, who knew them 
well, gave them their favourite corner table, and when 
Margaret had decided to choose the p^le (Thole dinner, 
because, being feminiAe and thrifty 4»she knew it offered 
better value^j David ordered two large gins and tonic. 
Margaret then kne»v her diagnosis of David to be correct, 
because they usually drank small gins and tonic. David 
picked up the wine list, whereupon Margaret said: 

‘*Don’t be liiadly extravagant, David. Fm going to 
drink beer after my gin, and you can do the same.” 

“Nev^ foVget I don’t pay income tax on my £10 a 
week allowance,” David reminded her, “which makes 
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it worth a good deal more. However, just as you say. In 
that case wee’ll have another gin each after these.” 

That suited Margaret ^uite well, because, like most 
young women, she had no knowledge of wines, and pre- 
ferred short drinks that acted quijldy. They drank their 
soup without saying much, because both were young and 
hungry. When curried chicken arrived, Margaret, .liter 
bei^lig served, announced: 

“The rats are eating you, D^id, in spite of your brave 
front. Tell me if you like ^tjhat’s the matter, unless you 
prefer to go on being eaten by rat» and preserve your 
dark secret.” 

David sighed. 

“It’s the same cld father and son tfouble darling. My 
Papa and I had a show-down thi»week-end. My boss 
rang him u p caJlava told him 1 wasn’t working, and that 
set everything alight. Well, I’m not working. I loathe 
the law. But I’m not twenty-one yet, so what can I do?” 

“Of course, you’re quite mad, David. If you like to 
work, you can fall into a wonderful practice one day. 
You told me so. And this dream of yours of journalism 
and television is just daft. Vou don’t know a thing about 
either, and it’d take you years to learn. I’m in weekly 
journalism, so I know what I’m talking about.” 

“You like your work; why shouldn’t I do work I like.” 

“I don’t like being a secretary much, but that was juit 
to get me into the organization. I’m going to be a sub- 
editor soon, but ke^p that under your hat for the time 
being. That means a much better salary, and the chance 
of being an editor ^e day.” 

“Do you know the first thing about being a sub- 
editor?” 

“I know all about it. I haven’t been on %n editorial 
staff for three years for nothing. I can Droof-read^and 
make up pages, and I know all our contributors, %nd 
which should be chosen for which job.” 

“Splendid.” 

“By the way, you* want to go into daily journalism. 
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Can you write shortliand and type? You’ll need both, 
you know. And if you could proof-read it vyould help to 
a job as a sub-editor.” 

“No of course I can’t. I’ve* been in the Army for two 
years. I suppose I coul^ learn,” 

“You’d better get cracking on eveliing sessions at a 
secfielarial training place, if you insist on throwing away 
a good living that’s waiting to fall into your lap. T^ey 
won t .teach you shorthl>id on the Daily What-Have- 
You, and you can’t oe a repc|fter witliout it.” 

' That might be an idea.” 

Margaret could see that David was growing more and 
more obstinate, so she changed her tactics. Somehow, 
she couldn’t see David in journalisms He was too fond 
of arguing the poi|[ft, instead, as a beginner, of doing 
what he was told, and shfc knew that even in weekly 
journalism there is no tin\“ for arguing the point, added 
to idle fact that juniors who argue the point are most un- 
popular. 

“How,” she asked, “does your mother take all this?” 

“In a rather grey fashion. I can’t wonder. There’s a 
cold war between my fatherland me every week-end, 
except last week-end, when it turned into hot war. Penny, 
my sister’s out all the week-end with a local boy-friend. 
Papa plays golf all Saturday and Sunday, and I go for 
l«ng walks with the doctor’s son, who, fortunate love- 
child, wants to follow in his fatlier’s footsteps, and begins 
in hospital in a montli, so that a gooU time is had by all, 
him and his parents. Mummy’s all herself all the 
week-end, and ifll the* week too for 101 I know. It must 
be frightful to be a married woman of the older genera- 
tion.” 

“What does she think of your plans?” 

“She thinks I ought to be let go my own way, and 
damn’ well driiwn in it. Then if I’m any good I shall 
be oh, so happy, and if not I shall have the consolation 
of knowftig tiiat I’ve only myself to thank. Pretty logical 
for a woman^f you ask me.” 
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“And your father won’t hear of it?” 

“Not so far. My boss had me into his room this morn- 
ing. He was quite pleasant. He said my father had asked 
him to keep me in his office till I’m twenty-one, and that 
he’d agreed. He then suggested ^should make a pretence 
of working for t^ie sake of the office morale. As he’d beer 
so decent, I agreed.. So to-day I’ve beeL working m far 
as my limited knowledge will let me.” 

David ordered coffee, Mat^ret refused a liqueur, and 
accepted a cigarette. As sVje inhaled the smoke, she was 
deciding what to say to David. At hist she told him: 

“You’re so ^fwkward at home that you need taking* 
over your Papa’s knees and being spanked on the bare 
bottom for half ^n hour. I think four Mama has the 
right idea. You’ll never listen to anyone, David, and the 
only thing to Jo is to let you go and stew in your own 
juice, which you mayn’t fin 1 very pleasant. You won’t 
even listen to me, and God knows I’ve no axe to giind, 
and I do have some experience of earning a living.” 

“I have some charming contacts, what with my Mama 
and Papa, and you,” David answered with a disarminc^ 
smile. “Well darling, we shall see. If you find me standing 
in the gutter selling matches by the box, I hope you’U 
drop sixpence on my tray, and not take a box of matches. 
That’s the correct drill. Alternatively, Tve been bossed 
up in tlie Army for two years, and I don’t feel like being 
bossed up any more for quite some time.” 

“Let us talk of brighter things. You haven’t congratu- 
lated me yet on^heing about to become a sub-editor.” 

“Oh, I do cor|[ratulate you, darling. You’ll be the 
sweetest sub-editor who ever wore crepe-de-Chine pants/^ 

“I don’t wear crepe-de-Chine pants in the office. I 
can’t afford to. Sitting on a chair all day would be awf’Iy 
hard on them.” 

“When I’m editor of a daily paper, or'* a televisiorrtDOss, 
I’ll give you a dozen pairs, in assorted colours.” 

“By that time I shall be too old to caj^ whether my 
pants are crepe-de-&hine or natural wool.’^ 
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“Is there any unnatural wool? I just ask for informa- 
tion.” ^ 

Margaret finished her coffee^ and smiled at him. 

“I adore you when you’re being impossible,” slie said. 
“You may now walk hopie with me. I dpn’t want to ride. 
It’s a lovely autumn night, and I’ve been in an office all 
day,«and a waK. will be good for me. So it will be for 
you. It’ll help to clear your brain, and maybe help you 
see the light. And anywa^, nothing could be nicer for 
you than to walk from Shaftesbury Avenue to Blooms- 
bury ^with me, with die roar of London aU about us, and 
'thf stars looking down.” 

She^ent away to powder her face, and David payed 
his bill. When she Ifed gone, his fa^cc set in rather grim 
lines. It seemed that tven Margaret was against him. He 
had anticipated the sympathy of youth for youth, and 
not found it. 

Stie came back looking, he could not help admitting, 
quite adorable, and they went out into the night together. 
As they walked, Margaret slid her right arm through his 
\<jft. This charming gesture typified the sympathy she felt 
for him, although her practical mind couldn’t agree with 
his attitude to life. They talked of anything but David 
and his troubles, and it seemed hardly any time before 
they were standing on the threshold of the building in 
which she lived. She paused and said : 

“Come in and say good night to me, you daft thing.” 

“There’s notliing I’d lik^ better, MSrgarct my sweet.” 

They climbed the three flights of ^airs, Margaret 
opened her door, %hut if behind theml&id called; 

“Cooee, N^di&!” but tliere was no answer. Evidently 
Nadia still revelled aomewdiere with whichever man had 
taken her o».t. In the sitting-room, Margaret slid out of 
her fur coat, aiyl into David’s arms. The kiss lasted a 
long«time, and men she drew back her head, and said: 

“You’re as cross as hell with me, aren’t you, but there 
wouldn’t navfe been any use in my saying that your 
Papa’s a wicked bully, and that yoli’re a poor little in- 
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jured innocent. Your Papa has logic on his side, even 
if you don’t like his logic. However, you must go your 
own wilful' way, and I won’t say another thing, beyond 
wishing you luck. I can’t say fairer than that, can I?” 

“Probably not ” David told lyr, “and in any case a 
female has a right to her opinion, however scatty it may 
be. I’m not saying yours is scatty, bcc:^usc that w€»uld 
bc^^ being mde to you in your own flat. Give me your 
mouth again angel, and then*<’ll go home, and you can 
sleep in your pure little bed(’’ 

Margaret explained; 

“It’s a divan, ‘as you know perfectly well, not a bed,” ' 
and gave him her mouth completely. 

Outside, David^wa^ked to the bus%top where he could 
take a bus home, climbed onto the«upper deck, and lit a 
pipe. He sa» siuoidiig and g5ing over in his mind all that 
Margaret had said. He respvcted her, because, at the 
same age as his, she had already i cached a positioii of 
some importance, or was just going to. 

“But then,” he reminded himself, “she wasn’t called 
up, so she’s had two years’ start of me.” 

When he opened the cloor of his one-room flatlet, he 
felt suddenly lonely. T hen he shrugged his shoulders, 
and opened the envelope of a letter he had found in the 
hall. It was from his fatlier dictated in Roger’s office, 
and it read: 

“Dear David: 

“Please forgive a typed letter, but I want a carbon 
copy of it for th«V’ccord. 

“Having thought things over, I am prepared to give 
you an allow'ance of ten pounds « week, and pay the 
rent of your flatlet for one year after yo* attain the 
age of twenty-one. This is on condition that you^stay 
with Fastnet & Quick until your twenty-first birU^day. 
It may be that in the end the law will interest you. 

“Frankly, I make this offer chiefly for^our mothcr*s 
sake, because I think she’s very unhapfay about you. 
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Personally, I think you’re mad not to qualify, and 
inherit one of the best legal practices in London. 

“But then I know nothing about the young genera- 
tion; and the modern world, where everyone expects 
to get something fo^i nothing, and r* rise in wages if 
prices go up, is quite beyond me. I was brought up to 
bdiieve that If I didn’t produce enough to earn me a 
go< »d salary, I couldn’t have a good salary. 

“All this wiU seem ccffnplete nonsense to you. How- 
ever, you have my offer ia- writing, and it will stand. 
But I shall be glall to have a letter from you, under- 
taking to stay with Fastnet & Quick till you’re twenty- 
one please; otherwise my offer lapses. 

Your affecti mate father 
“Roger Heysham” 

David smiled when he hajd read this letter. At any rate, 
it left him safe for nearly two years. Naturally, he wasn’t 
going to be a lawyer, but the interval gave him time to 
establish himself in the job he wanted. He sat down at 
a sort of desk-dressing table, and wiotc his reply: 

“My dear Father: 

“Thank you very much for your letter of to-day. 
I certainly agree to staying with Fastnet & Quick 
till I’m twenty-one, on condition that you give me ten 
^pounds a week and my present rent for one year after 
my twenty-first birthday. , 

“Considering how keen you are for me to become a 
solicitor, and my ref y sal to agree, H^liink your offer’s 
quite splendid. It gives me all I &ked you for, and 
I’m very grateful. 

“Your affectionate son 
“David.” 

m went out agam into the night to post this, so that 
Roger shoyld get it next day. Then he returned to his 
flat, undre^ft, lit another pipe, and lay in bed making 
plans. 
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It was in a way a solemn thought that Roger had 
given him what tie wanted, because now, after his 
twenty-firsr birthday, he would need to succeed on his 
own merits, or be forever contemptible. This reflection did 
not trouble him f^r long, for he hfid all the optimism and 
confidence of youth. It would be as well to take Margaret’s 
advice, and learn shorthand and typing the evenings. 
If^jthe worst came to the worst, one could always earn 
some sort of a living at thai^ though be believed men 
preferred girl secretaries. /Them another idea came to 
him. 

‘‘There’s that \vriter fella, Waterleigh, who comes here 
and stays every so often when he’s up from the country. 
I don’t know wh?it kc writes, but ite seems to make a 
good living at it, whatever it is. I®might ask him if he 
knows anytnmg about how to get a job on a paper. He’s 
not a bad sort; quite old, of course. He must be forty 
at least, but he’s always been very civil in passing the 
time of day when we meet. Yes, I’ll certainly ask Water- 
leigh for the gen I need.” 

David then fell into t^ie healthy sleep of youth, ar^ 
only wakened just in time to dress and have the breakfast 
thrown in with his flatlet. 

Margaret, in her flat so infinitely superior to David’s 
flatlet, lay awake for a long time. She was trying to 
assess what David meant to her beyond kisses and lo\^- 
making, and to make up her mind whether he was a 
worth-while young man or merely obstinate and too 
lazy to work at ^^he la\N . A young woman instinctively 
assesses every youhjj man she meets, for any one of them 
may be a potential husband. ^ 

“The trouble is. I’m very fond <»f David,” she con- 
fessed to herself, “and so it’s difficult to take an un- 
biased view of him. And because I’m v^ry fond of Kim, 
I tend to be too critical for fear I shouldn’t be criljfcal 
enough. I think he’s mad to throw away the family prac- 
tice, but it’s easy for me to say that whSn I’m doing 
exactly what I want® to do. If Mummy had insisted on 
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my being a nurse, or qualifying in domestic science, I 
should have hated it, and refused, just like .David with 
the law. We younger lot should have some freedom of 
choice over the work we’re going to do.” 

Then another thought occurred to h<p^r, and she sighed. 

“If this journalism-television racket doesn’t come off, 
and^he can’t nxtike a go of earning his living at it, David 
will oe so depressed that he’ll feel like going into ,]{he 
river. And I don’t want ffim to be depressed. He’s been 
far too depre^ed too often lalrly.” 

St}f then, like David, passed into oblivion, and re- 
‘ mained asleep until Nadia, whose tuiVi it was to get 
breakfast, shook her awake and stood over her saying: 

“Have you com# into a fortune) Margaret, because if 
not it’s time you batked and dressed, and had breakfast, 
and went to work. If Miss VVhatcvcr-her-Namc’s letters 
aren’t opened and on her r.vriting table on the dot, you 
mi^t very well kiss good-bye to this sub-editorial job, 
ilnd then I suppose you’d go into a decline, and die, and 
I should have to pack up all your belongings and send 
♦hem to your next-of-kin.” ^ 

“Always the little ray of sunshine, aren’t you?” Mar- 
garet answered with affectionate sarcasm. She and Nadia 
got on extremely well. “I’ll dash through my bath, and 
be dressed before you can make a pot of tea. Did you 
hRve fun last night?” 

“Yes, thank you. Did you?” 

“On the whole, yes. Bui I had to T:onsole David a lot 
over having to read law when he doesn’t want to.” 

“How men spbnge on us for sympglthy, darling. I call 
it damn’ common of th/3m.” 



Chapter Fiie 


A WEEK later, Penny came downstairs in her hostel 
for breakfast, perfectly tu/lied out to face whatever 
the day might bring forth. There were two letters 
for her, one from Spike, whose haifdwriting she recog- 
nized witli evil glee. If Spike's enthusiasm drove him 
to write to her, in an age when young men never 
dreamed of doing ‘anything but teleiJhone, he could be 
useful to her for quite a long time. 

The envelope of the secoiu? letter featured hand-made 
paper, not that Penny coyld r cognize hand-made paper 
when she saw it. She merely considered the envelope 
very beautiful, and as the address was typewritten she 
inspected the envelope very minutely, including the post 
mark, which was W,l., j^eforc opening the letter. T^ 
her amazement the letter-head proclaimed that it came 
fiom Aubrey Rhodes, Ltd. Murmuring a blessing on 
Francis, she read: 

“Dear Madam: 

“Mr. Francis Hetherington tells me that you have 
trained for a carvier as a model. He reminds me that 
you posed in some of our gowns for sketches he did 
for the fashion pa^e of the Daily Har dest, He asks me 
to give you an interview. 

“I could see you on Thursday at*2-30 p.m. 

“Yours very truly^ 

“Aubrey Rhodes.” 

Having beamed widi joy, Penny suppressed the bCiJhi, 
and began on her breakfast kipper. 

“Not what you might call cordial,” shc^told herself. 
“One feels that it cc®t Aubrey acute pain^Jp wike the 
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letter at all, and that he only wrote it for the sake of 
darling Francis. When I get to his dump jn Grosvenor 
Street, he’ll probably set the 4ogs on me, ii^ he has any 
dogs. Still, what a break! I can’t kid myself that any- 
thing will come of it, but anything migi^it.” 

After breakfast, she wrote to Aubrey that she would 
be*only too happy to wait on him^on Thursday at 2-30 
p.m,. the day being Tuesday. She posted the lettei;- on 
her way to her training^’school, and apologized to the 
Lady for being late, explainiitig why. 

“^ave you any^'influence with Mr. Rhodes?” the 
L.ady asked, and Penny answered: 

‘T’m afraid so, otherwise he wouldn’t have looked at 
me.” To this the Ltidy replied: 

“It sounds very satisfactory. Now will you please go 
out, and make an entrance pretending that you’re model- 
ling gowns for Royalty?” 

*On Thursday, Penny dressed in a very neat tailored 
suit, surmounted by her silver fox fur. Her hat and gloves 
and shoes were black, and she wore no ornaments. The 
. »^ea was that she should be just Penny, as God made her, 
with no ornaments to distract Aubrey’s mind from 
Penny. Wishing to keep as calm as possible, though she 
felt anything* but calm, she permitted herself the ex- 
travagence of a taxi •from Kensington to Grosvenor 
8lreet. 

On her arrival at Aubrey’s place of business, a be- 
medalled commissionaire greeted her, admitted her, and 
indicated the vast staircase which led from the ground 
floor to the inn^r sanctuary. She climbed the stairs, and 
found herse^F alone ifi a vast salon, where everything, 
including the curtains seemed to be of brocade, except 
th^carpetf, which was of a dazzling white, contrasting 
wonderfully wi(h the rose coloured brocade curtains and 
fUfSiiture upholstery. Hardly had she entered, when a 
girl of her own age appeared. The girl was as slim as 
Penny, but, ^ by some feat of mental concentration, or 
sheer vunn^, she managed to n^ake the curved parts 
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of her body look more curved than the curved parts of 
Penny’s. 

“A perfect bitch, no doubt,” Penny reflected, “but she 
knows her stuff.” 

The girl who was dressed in green which suited her 
as she was a blonde, said: 

“Good afternoon, madam,” and Pen Ay answered: 

“Good afternoon. I have an appointment with Mr. 
Rhodes for 2-30,” at which Ae girl seemed mildly sur- 
prised, though concealing ; her surprise in a masterly, 
or mistressful, manner. 

“I will tell Miss Rose, madam, sne answered, atid 
curved out of the salon with as much virtuosity as il 
Penny had been a*nian. 

A few minutes later, a womrj» in the late forties 
entered. To look at her, one would have said that she 
had been drilled by the Guards for at least half her life, 
and she mo^’ed beautifully. She was not so meek as ^ the 
girl so curved and curving, but she smiled faintly, and 
asked: 

“You arc Miss Hcyshimi.'*” and Penny agreed tliat ^e 
was. 

“Please wait for a few moments,” Miss Rose com- 
manded rather than pleaded, and made her trained exit. 
Penny decided tliat Miss Rose, if she felt like it, would 
have cut Penny in pieces without a second thought. • 

“A woman with authority, accustomed to crushing 
poor girls,” Penny •decided, and she was right, because 
Miss Rose happened to be the head vendeuse, and 
Aubrey’s second in<^ommand. Even hc^elt a little afraid 
of her at tunes, and all tlic moden^rembied at her frown. 

She found Aubrey in a large r«om, done in pastel 
shades, seated at a vast writing table, makL»g a sketch 
of a gown on a large sheet of paper. Ml 9 | Rose said:^^ 

“Miss Heysham’s here, Mr. Rhodes. She’s the girl 
promised to see at 2-30,” 

Aubrey glanced at his wrist watch, tolfind tliat the 
time was 2-25. 
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“At least she’s punctual,” he admitted grudgingly, 
because his sketch interested him, and he did not wish to 
be disturbed. “What does she ^ook like. I knAw I’ve seen 
reproductions of the sketches Hetherington did of her 
in our gowns, but he’aisure to have idealized her, and 
•probably gave her another face.” 

“She isn’t qiiite so frightful as most of them are,” 
Miss Rose said witli the air of one making a great con- 
cession. “She sits up strai^nt, and doesn’t cross one knee 
over the other, and "her feet «^re posed properly. I don’t 
know what age she but she looks very young. She has 
a sort of spring-like appearance.” 

“Is she all dolled up to kill in Kensington Higti street 
clothes?” 

“No. She’s wearing a reasonably presentable tailored 
suit; not from one of the best houses, naturally, but I 
don’t suppose she could afford that.” 

‘*Oh, well, show her in,” Aubrey said with a sigh, 
abandoning his pencil and paper, and slewing his chair 
round so that he could watch Penny coming through the 
doorway. , 

In a moment, Miss Rose had thrown open the door, 
and announced: 

“Miss Heysham, Mr. Rhodes.” 

Aubrey stood up, managed a smile, held out his hand, 
safid: 

“Good afternoon, Miss Heysham. Please sit down,” 
and indicated the visitor’s arm-chair. Penny thanked 
him, and sat. He observed that, as Miss Rose had said, 
she sat well. Watching her come into the room, he had 
observed tha^ also she^walked beautifully. Now that she 
was seated, she sat^still, without fidgeting. She seemed 
pe^ctly ctmposed. She might, from her manner, have 
beerv an import^int client, rather than a poor little girl 
hdJBng for a job. That also impressed Aubrey, accustom^.id 
as he was^^or neophytes to fling themselves at him as far 
as possible, Apparently prepared to tear off all their 
clothes^ th^f would persuade him^o engage them. 
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“And how,” he asked, merely to give her a chance to 
talk to him, “is Francis Hetherington? He’s one of the 
few artists^ who ought tg be allowed to sketch really 
first class gowas. He has a feeling for women’s clothes, 
unlike most artisfs, who merely fcopy what they see in 
front of them, and miss the soul of the design.” 

“He’s very well,” Penny answered with a charming 
snyle. “I had dinner with him the other night, and 
asked him what I should d<§^ now that my training’s 
practically over, and he kifjidly offered to write to you. 
I’m very grateful to you for seeing rr#e.” 

“No blowing off. Perfect manners. And, as Rose said, 
she lias a spring-like look, and the spring collection will 
be showing after Christmas. I mighrgivc her a chance, 
if only bccaus'" die behaves, and siJi, and w^alks so well,” 
Aubrey reflected, “i m so siAc of debs., and all the other 
hard-boiled brats.” He said al jud: 

“Do you want to work here?” and Penny answA^ed 
carnesdy : 

“If I had the chance I should be on top of the world.” 

“Well, just as a matter of form, you might go oyer 
to the door, and pretend you’re showing a gown to the 
DucJiess of Faceache, or someone like that, and walk 
across the room, and turn, and walk back again.” 

Having done this so often for the Lady at the training 
school that she could have done it in her sleep, Penny 
obeyed. Aubrey told himself: 

“She’s doing it according to tlie drill. She isn’t trying 
to show off her bottom for my benefit in case it softens 
my hard heart.” motioned Penny back to the chair, 
and told her: 

“All right. I’ll give you a chance.#You can have eight 
pounds a week. It isn’t as much as a first-rat# shorthand 
typist earns, but then you’ve got to be tcfight everyt^juig. 
I know you’re supposed to be trained, but this is-»lhe 
real thing. Miss Rose will probably half kill you, but it’ll 
be good for you.” 

Penny sighed faintly from sheer delight. 
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“Thank you very, very much, Mr. Rhodes,” she said 
from the bottom of her heart. “Eight pounds a week’s 
more than I expected to be offered in a first Job. I don’t 
care what Miss Rose does to me, as long as I keep on 
learning, but I’m surd she’s very nice:) She was charm- 
"hig to me in the salon just now.” 

Aubrey held^ut his hand in farevyell, Penny made her 
graceful exit with care, knowing that Aubrey’s eves 
would be on her back, navigated the salon, wished the 
commissionaire an affectionate good afternoon, and 
found herself walking along Grosvenor Street in a dream. 
Having the afternoon off, she returned 'to her hostel and 
telephoned her news to Francis. 

“Big stuff,” he Answered cordi .lly.‘ “Come over and 
have tea, and tell mcltll abopt it.” 

“Thank you, darling; I’d love to,” Penny answered, 
and rang off, because she kftew he was working. 

ftaving changed into the green dress and black coal 
she had worn for Spike, she took the bus to Chelsea, and 
Francis welcomed her with open arms. He was still in 
his overall, but he had laid tea, and the tea only had to 
be made, and the toasted buns brought from the oven. 
Penny could not but admire Francis’s domesticated ways. 
Apart from a cleaning lady three hours a day he hired 
no staff. 

•"’Minus the overall, he sat opposite her at the tea table 
while she poured out, and asked: 

“How did you put yourself over, because that’s what 
you must have done? I only gave you the opportunity to 
put yourself over*. ’ 

“I did mYf little gi^ act,” Penny answered, looking 
at him in wide-eyed mock innocence. “You’ve no idea 
hoj^ the liMe girl act goes over, Francis, even with hard- 
boili^'d business gents. Naturally, he made me walk about, 
aifff pretend I was showing gowns, but I walk simp-ly 
beau-ti-ful|y, and sit properly, like Royalty, so he 
couldn’t pick* any holes in my deportment. He’s giving 
me eigift pqjjnds a week, which is*^bout two pounds a 
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week more than I expected. And I owe it all to you, 
darling. I wi|l leave you everything I possess in return.” 

“I shall die years before you do,” Francis answered 
gloomily. “I have no will to live. I merely work because 
to starve to death Would be so uncomfortable. My one 
and only ride in a Rolls-Royce won’t be deferred very- 
long. Undertakers always use Rolls-Royces*; they may be 
very old ones, but they look impressive.” 

“Don’t be a morbid ghoul.'^My riext problem is to 
find somewhere to live. I cai ^t stay at" the hostel now my 
training’s over. And I can’t afford a-flat, even if I cr^uld 
find one, and Daddy wouldn’t hear of my kicking around 
in a boarding house, with men coming into my bedroom 
by mistake, and all thal9” 

“Give me another cup of ^tea, ahd I might be able 
to help you there. My married sister has a flat in Holland 
Park, and it’s got a spare rod'm, and her husband’s in 
commercial flying, a pilot in fact, and he’s only horhe 
every so often, and Jacinth’s going to have a baby, and it’s 
rather lonely for her. She isn’t much older tlian you are; 
twenty-one, in fact. Nati’fally, she wouldn’t heave th^ 
baby at you, as it were. She’s going into a nursing home, 
but the baby isn’t due for about six months. We’re con- 
sidered a respectable family, so I don’t see why your 
father should object to your living with Jacinth. I suppose 
you couldn’t stay in the flat with Jacinth away, and htt 
husband coming home, but you could park yourself 
somewhere, and then go back, unless the prospect of a 
baby in the flat horrifies you. It^ would me. Still, six 
months would give-^you a chance to 1ind somewhere 
permanent.” 

“Why are you such an angel to mfc, Francis?” Penny 
asked, making wide green eyes at him, to whi^h Francis 
replied: 

“There’s not the slightest use your doing your lifd^; 
girl act at me. I know you too well. All ri^ht. I’ll ring 
Jacinth, and then ring you and let you know what she 
says.” 
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Penny stayed on for a drink, kissed Francis good-bye 
as sweetly as she knew how, because he h^d been, and 
was being, nice to her, and i she liked hirri* much more 
than any" other man she knew. On the next morning, the 
Lady asked her how^she had got on^ and Penny broke 
f'tfie news about her new job. The Lady congratulated 
her, but witlf suppressed sorrow^ because Penny had 
found the job herself, so that the training school wouVln’t 
get the usual rake-oflf ofr her salary for the first month 
as , commission for placing h#r. 

I^ter in the morAing, a telephone call came for Penny. 
Answering it, she heard a voice like the voice of Francis 
as a female’s voice could be saying : 

“Is that Miss Heysham?” 

“Yes.” 

“This is JacinUi Merrion,” the voice continued. “I’m 
Fjancis’s sister. He ran^ me last night and said you 
were a friend of his, and wanted somewhere to live, and 
he suggested you should take our spare room. I’d like 
it if you would, because I’m alone a lot, and another 
girl would be company. Would you care to come along 
for a drink at lunch time, and look over the flat?” 

“I’d love to, thank you very much, Mrs. Merrion. 
Will midday be all right?” 

“Perfectly. Thanks a lot. Good-bye.” 

Being on the eve of leaving, Penny had no compunc- 
tion about asking the Lady to give ker extra time off for 
luncheon, and at half past eleven took a taxi to Holland 
Park. She found JaeWth to be livinfr in the ground floor 
and basement •of a (j^xiverted house, with quite a large 
garden. Jacftith hqrsclf opened the flat door, welcomed 
Penny, a«d led the way into a pleasant sitting-room 
‘ opting onto ^ balcony, whence steps descended to the 
garden. Penny sat, with the trained grace of a model, 
in a large arm-chair, and took stock of Jacinth. She was 
very like jP'rincis, but much better looking. She was dark 
like ytixif q;itd wore a flowered <fverall. She might be 
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going to have a baby, but her figure still looked perfectly 
slim and normal. 

“I’d bettfir tell you thf worst ’first,” she suggested. 
“Your bedroom would be in the basement, because the 
only bedroom on fhis floor’s Geor|e’s and mine. But the 
basement’s very light, and your bedroom looks onto the, 
garden via a little conservatory. There’s second bath- 
roopi, etc., next door to you, so you could have it to your- 
self. The dining-room’s in tlife basement too, so you 
wouldn’t have far to go for ^reakfast. Would you like to 
come and look at the room?” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Merrion, I would.” ^ 

“You might as well call me ‘Jacinth,’ and then I could 
call you Penny. Yoli’rcca friend of FrAicis, and so one of 
the family, so to speak.” 

“Okay, Jaciiitn. ' 

She followed Jacintli down the stairs which led to the 
basement, which was large and airy. Jacinth turned lAft, 
and at the end of a passage opened a door, through 
which came a flood of sunshine. She stood back for 
Penny to enter the room^and Penny fell in love with it 
at a first glance. It was a divan bed-sitting room, charm- 
ingly furnished, the door leading into the conservatory 
stood open, and gave a view of trees at the end of the 
garden. Penny sighed with content, and said: 

“I’d love to have it if I may, and if I can afford it.” • 

“Oh, well, shall we say three pounds a week, including 
breakfast and suppet? I don’t particularly want to make 
a profit out of die room. The three pounds are just to 
pay for your keep. ]^y main object is to4iave someone in 
the place when George is away.Ti^e only a daily maid, 
and when you’re in my condition — Franci^said he told 
you — you sometimes get the rats when you’i» alone at 
night, in c^se something odd might h|,ppen.* Nothifjfg“ 
odd’s likely to happen at this stage, but being alono^ 
night has a psychological effect. Don’t imagine I should 
ask you to cope with anything odd, if it diA happen. All 
I’d ask you to do woiid be to ring my doctor. 
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“Thank you very much,” Penny answered earnestly, 
not doing her little girl act, because it would have no 
eiTect on another woman, wljo, no doubt, Hid her little 
girl act too. “I’m starting with Aubrey Rhodes on 
Monday week. May i bring my things next Friday? I 
,go down to my home in the country most week-ends, 
so you’ll get a #est from me now and then.” 

“But of course, Penny. Come ^upstairs and have a 
drink.” 

On her way ba(?k to the|shostel, it occurred to Penny 
th&t her Mama and Papa knew nothing about her new 
jpb, or her new place of residence, awd would have to 
have every tiling explained to them, and the realization 
of this fact caused^a slight frown |o appear on her virgin 
brow. I’hen tlie froivm cleared. Truly, Mummy might 
Be difficult, but she had only to do her litde girl act 
at Daddy, and all would W well. 

Meeting David early at Marylebone Station, she 
secured, as usual, a corner seat, and as soon as tlie train 
had started said: 

“Is there going to be the usijal fracas between you and 
l5addy this week-end, because I’m getting a bit tired of 
it. It destroys the lieautiful home atmosphere, and what 
have you.” 

“No. My Papa and I have come to terms; I’ve agreed' 

stay where I am till I’m twenty-one, and he’s agreed 
that if by then I still hate the law, and I shall, he’ll 
give me my allowance and my rent for one year. This 
arrangement is in writing. For all I know we ought both 
to ha\'e made i^A^orn statements before a J.P., but my 
ignorance of ttte law^ boundless. Anyway, the written 
statements s^^tisfy Daddy, and he’s a good lawyer.” 

“Good.^’ve got a job with Aubrey Rhodes.” 

■*And who dii hell is he?” 

jifene of the grands couturiers, you Uncivilized baboon. 

I start modelling gowns for him next week, if the head^ 
vendeme ^oAin’t kill me first, and I’m going to live with 
the irvitifded ^ter of a boy-friend oftmine.” 
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“Then the fracas won’t be between Daddy and me, 
but between Mummy and you,” David said evilly. 
“When sh<?hcars that yoi*, an inifocent, repeat innocent, 
girl of eighteen are going to mocfcl gowns, and be stared 
at by vile men ac :ompanying their wives and girl-friends, 
and live with the married sister of some man she neve"’ 
heard of, why tiie reaction will be positively nuclear. 
Yqu’11 probably be taken upstairs, undressed, and 
spanked.” 

“I can’t sec why Mumyy should object. Why did I 
train at a mannequincrie except to model gowns?^^ And 
I can’t possibly live at honrie and get to work at nine in 
the morning. And^ anyway, ^addy will be very proud of 
his clever daughter. ( I’m going to %et eight pounds a 
week, by the wav.” 

At this last news, a slight gloom overcame David. 
Here was Penny going to e^m eight pounds a week at 
eighteen, while he, at twenty-one, would still be lining 
on an allowance from his fatlier. And, no doubt, Mar- 
garet earned more than eight pounds a week, and when 
she was a sub-editor, \>^uld earn still more. It seeijed 
to him that all the girls he knew were putting him to 
shame, and his male pride w^iltcd. 

He heard Penny saying : 

“At the worst, 1 shall only need to do my little girl 
act at Daddy, and he’ll be like putty in my hands be- 
sides, he won’t have ta give me an allowance any more, 
or not more than tw o pounds a week, instead of ten, like 
he gives you. By the way, when a girl does her litde 
girl act for you, mever take the faiiiLCSt notice. She’ll 
merely want to get something o*it of yoji free, gratis, 
and for nothing. I shouldn’t be a ttaitor to my sex and 
tell you this, but you’re my dear little broflier, and I 
should hate to think of your being viStunizefl by^oiti? 
ruthless bit who’s put the Indian sign on you.” 

“Thank you frightfully,” David answered wdth some 
sarcasm, and for the rest of the journey %pent most of 
his time thinking hif gloomy thoughts. It SgemefeWndeed 
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an odd world where girls of eighteen to twenty managed 
to earn enough to live on, while he earned nothing. 

To Penny’s relief, \^fcen they met Roger <ti the plat- 
form at Wenton, his tittitude to David was positively 
bland, as was David’s tL him. They walked home in love 
^^nd charity with all men, and at the house, Moira 
welcomed Aem^with no anxiety behind her smile. Roger 
had told her of the arrangement with David, and ijhe 
had congratulated Roger. 

“Everything will* be all fight now,” she had said, 
“and^ the week-ends v/ill be peaceful, and lines will stop 
coming on my face.” 

As Roger took the latchkey to open the front door, 
Penny whispered to •David: 

“Don’t say a worii about my job. I must time the 
great announcement to a split second when Mummy and 
Daddy are merry with win 2, or full of dinner, or both.” 

They drank the usual sherry before dinner. Penny had 
had the idea of coming down looking very meek and 
good, and then given it up, because she realized that this 
conduct would excite her mother’s worst suspicions. For 
what woman, seeing another look very meek and good, 
can suspect anything but the worst? 

After dinner., in the sitting-room, when, if they were 
not all merry with wine, they were at least full of dinner, 
Penny, doing her littie girl act for all she was worth, said 
to Roger: 

“Oh, Daddy, I’ve got marvello\is news for you. 
Aubrey Rhodes, the grand couturier, has given me a 
job as a model, ck eight pounds a wfek, so I shan’t cost 
you so much in*'future^^And I’ve found a place to live; 
with the maAied skter of a boy-friend of mine. She’s 
sweet, and* she’s /going to have a baby in six months, 
^#!fr|ier husbanl/s a commercial bird-man, and away 
fmn home a lot, and as Jacinth’s alone a good deal, and, 
in her inte|;esting condition, gets the rats every so often 
when she’s alftne, she’s very glad to have me in the flat. 
It’s in JSbllaofl Park, a very respecliible neighbourhood. 
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It’s a maisonette really, and I have a bed-sitting room 
overlooking a very charming garden. And Jacinth’s only 
charging nfe three pounds a we|k, including breakfast 
and supper, and my own batlirooif 

Roger answere 1: 

“Good for you for getting this job. How did yo?’ 
manage it?” 

“Well, Daddy, ycAi remember those sketches Francis 
Hetherington did of me in AiUbrey Rhodes gowns for the 
Daily Harvest? I asked Francis if he could give me an 
introduction to Aubrey, seefng thatpFrancis is a friend of 
mine, and he did, and I clideed. And then I told Francis 
I didn’t know wli^re to live, and he told me about his 
sister, and rang her, a’ d she’ rang mefand asked me to go 
and see the flat, and Jacinth — tfcat’s her name — was 
sweet. She’s only dixce years older than I am, so we got 
on. And if yon could spare me the odd two pounds a 
week to make up my income to what you allowed Vne, 
until I get a rise, everything will be marvellous.” 

“But of course I could,” said Roger. “1 think you’ve 
been wonderful.” 

Moira, the female parent oi a gin, to wnom gins 
were supposed to be an open book, but no modem girl 
is an open book to her mother, said gravely : 

“But Penny, liow can we let you go and live with a 
young woman who’s only the sister of some man youive 
met, whom we don’t know from Eve? She may be all 
right, but on the otlier hand, she mayn’t.” 

“Mummy darling,” Penny said patiently, “do you 
suppose that the sister of a ver^distinguished artist isn’t 
all right? Anyway, I’v^e met her,»and you haven’t, and 
I assure you she’s definitely all right.i’ * 

“One always suspects artists,” Moiig replied. “They 
have no morals, or so it’s said, and peJhaps their ^icr;s 
haven’t any either. I tliink at least we should wnt&ite 
this Mrs. whatever her name is, and ask for references.” 

“You mean the doctor, or the local pai'sdh, or a justice 
of the peace?” PeAny asked sarcastically. dear 
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Mummy, please don’t be so medieval. I’m quite capable 
of judging what a woman’s like, and I’m not going into a 
brotliel, if that’s what You’re thinking.” ^ 

“My dear Penny, wA^at a sliocking word !” 

“You put it into my Head, Mummy.’^ 

“And you say this Jacinth’s going to have a baby. 
How do you know she’s married !” 

“Because she’s my friend Francis's sister, and he’s jpast 
as respectable as we are, ind much better known. And, 
if you don’t believe me, hei^j^husband’s a senior pilot in 
the'^.B.G. airline, aitd you can ring them up and ask if 
Captain Merrion flies for the^n, if you wknt to.” 

She then turned to Roger, ’ind askec[: 

“Daddy, are yoif in this, or is f,his a private war be- 
tween Mummy and ifiC?” ^ 

As she contrived at the same time to do her little girl 
act at Roger, he fell completely into her hands. 

‘^y dear,” he said to Moira, “I really think you 
should congratulate Penny on getting this job. And, as 
she’s been properly brought up, and wouldn’t be likely to 
hc^ye an undesirable man frienc^* because she could have 
plenty of desirable ones, and as this Mr. Hetherington’s 
well known, and as his sister’s married, I really don’t see 
why Penny shouldn’t live in her flat, or maisonette, or 
whatever it is. You can hardly imagine Penny’s being 
friends with undesirable people.” 

“She’s only eighteen, Roger. Girls of eighteen are very 
impressionable.” 

“You’re looking bark to the days when you were 
eighteen,” Rogei^said Wandly, although he would have 
made no all^ov^ances^for David’s being only twenty 
“They’ve much mo/te knowledge of the world than you 
had when* you were eighteen, or I had when I was 
^0!f5iV^en fbr thai^’matter. Time marches on, Moira. And 
sapcly you can trust Penny, and surely you’re very glad 
she’s got this job with one of the most eminent couturUrs 
of the day?” ^ 

Peni?^ sai^f 
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“I think you’re being perfectly beastly, Mummy. This 
is a job in a thousand, and just because I arrange to go 
to live witM"" a sister of a ffriend (|f mine, you make all 
sorts of absurd sufigestions.” 

All through this^ David sat and Smiled. He had had the 
same, or worse, experience at his parents’ hands, with the 
difference that in his^case it was his father against him, 
whereas now it was her modier against Penny. 

“Sex will out,” David refleAed sardonically, “even in 
families. A father never tijists his son, and a mother 
never trusts her daughter. I must rotnember that, in case 
I ever marry andliave a son, lor a daughter.” 

Roger said, as oi>e pourin# oil on troubled waters : 

“Shall we let Penny 'j arrangement alone, Moira? If 
anything goes ^vrong with tl^m, sure she’ll tell us.” 

Accordingly, Moira subsided. Roger was against her, 
and she sensed the sardonic attitude of David. And she 
realized that ^e had taken David’s part against 'liis 
father, so it was only logical that Roger should take 
Penny’s part against her. 

“Children,” she thoufht miserably, “arc merely^^a 
battleground between their parents. The mothers favour 
the boys, and die fathers favour the girls. I suppose a 
mother ought to understand a girl better than her father 
does, and that a father ought to understand a boy better 
than his modier docs, but, as far as I can see, thirl^s 
work the other wa)^ round. We’re both too rigid about 
children of our own sex.” 

The rest of the evening passed pleasantly enough. 
Penny, having got I jftr own way,4itde-gii4ed her father to 
the point of ecstasy, and Da\ id oehaved cjiarmingly to 
his mother, not that he sympathized ^ith her atdtude to- 
wards Penny, because that would havdwmeanf acting as 
a traitor towards his own generation, burbecause sh^ad 
taken his side when he and his father were at lo^gtf** 
heads. But he couldn’t suppress a faint feeling of envy to- 
wards Penny, because she was going to earn*eighl pounds 
a week, though only^a^ girl, and he, a maiy a ^^time 
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officer in the Army, had to ask his father to give him an 
allowance till he was twenty-two. In these days, the 
instinctive idea of superiority over the femaJe which tlie 
average man cherisheac often gets a h;^rd knock from the 
practical point of vie\\\ 

Inevitably, the telephone bell rang, and just as inevit- 
ably Penny rc^e to answer it, knowing the call would 
be fiOm Spike. She came back a?ter ten minutes, jind 
announced: 

‘‘That was Spike, asking ^me to go out in the car to- 
mor»-ow and Sunday,” speaidng just as innocently as if 
Spike had never asked her o|it before, ahd that the invita- 
tion was a great surprise anVil thrill tq. her. No one made 
any comment, bec^ause no one had ever expected any- 
thing else. Moira ml/urncc^ in secret that Penny had a 
private social life of her own entirely composed of boy- 
friends, and at the same lime wished that David had a 
giA-friend in the village. She felt that he must be lonely 
and frustrated, but then she knew nothing of Margaret. 
However, before going to bed, Roger invited David to 
Pl?y golf him on the foV/jwing day, offering him 
six strokes as Roger was a low handicap golfer, and 
David’s handicap rated eighteen. To Moira’s surprise, 
David accepted gladly; she concluded that the civil war 
was over for good, or at any rate until David’s twenty- 
fifst birthday. 

Saturday and Sunday took on their usual pattern for 
Moira. She arranged her family’s meals, shopped for 
Mrs. Haines, mended,, a dress for Penny, and darned 
David’s socks, bdeause Ij^ always brought home his darn- 
ing for her.^ Ih the# main street, while shopping, she 
chatted with tlie l(fcal tabbies, who interested her very 
little. She^couldAave revealed the story of Penny’s new 
T8b,*andSiew rfome, but she didn’t, thereby sacrificing 
‘flWnild sensation in Wen ton. She knew that by the time 
the tahhM reached their homes they would have estab- 
lished thsLt Penny was Francis’s mistress, and that she 
was Unive lyith Jacinth purely in iirder to give him the 
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opportunity to ruin her, as it is called, over and over 
again. This did not seem to her exactly desirable. Be- 
sides, Penny^fe new career was no Llisiness of theirs, even 
if they would have thought it was. f 

The bumble of^ Spike’s sports "car had been heard 
outside the house after breakfast as usual, and, as usual, 
Penny had fled to take refuge in it. Moira knew that she 
would not be seen a^ain till late that night. Perhaps it 
was just as well; Penny had slfcwn a slight coolness to- 
wards her mother that morr*iig, and Moira guessed it to 
be the result of licr attitude fb Penny’s new* job and xjew 
dpmestic background on the jlrevious evening. 

“And I suppose, ’i Moira fJlought, walking home with 
her full shopping bask#s*t, “Spike will\iss her all to-day 
and to-morrov', and Francis TIethdI'ington wiU kiss her 
from Monday evening till Thursday evening. I can’t 
imagine it’s good for her, and nothing can be done to 
prevent it. I wonder if Spike and Francis knew about t/ic 
other, it would make any difference? As one lives in 
London, and the other in Wen ton, and probably each 
would think that tfie oth^ hardly mattered to Penny, it 
wouldn’t.” * 

Accordingly, Moira spent her usual lonely week-end, 
but she felt fairly happy, because Roger and David had 
concluded a treaty of peace, so that she could relax. On 
Sunday, Roger played golf again, David spent the dapy 
with his friend Derek, and Penny hers with Spike. In 
the course of their fime together. Penny told Spike all 
her news, and he explained to her what a clever girl she 
was. Then, rather doubtfully, he^sked : 

“But who is this fella Hethenngton, and how much 
does he mean to you, darling?” 

“He’s a very gifted fashion artist, ai^l it’s ftnportant 
for me to keep in with him, because on? day ife’ll \^ani 
me to pose for some moie fashion drawings, and'tha^i 
means publicity, which will do me a lot of good in my 
job. And his sister’s a poppet, and going to t&ve a baby.” 
By the inflection of h«r voice. Penny contrh^ t^i^ggest 
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that having a baby set the seal on Jacinth’s respectability. 
“And her husband’s an air-line pilot, so he’s sure to be 
a good type. You melnanical blokes all are.”'' 

Seeing that Penny Vuffered herself po be kissed almost 
as much as he wanced to kiss her. Spike’s dreadful 
•• juspicions evaporated. He could not know, poor creature, 
that his kissesf^i'were as different from Francis’s as could 
well be, and that the young femiile esteems variety in 
kisses. Since, at the morfrent. Penny had not decided to 
marry' either Francis or Sjykc, noi’ did she ever inquire 
as^ to their other girl-friends, if any, she felt that she 
might enjoy being made t)ve to by botli with a clear 
conscience; not that conscilpace had ^mything to do with 
it in her opinion. 



Chapter Six 


O NF wet winter Afternoon, Moira had no choice but 
go into Dalesbiidge to sh#p for herself things not to 
be obtained in Wen ton. For orie thing, she wanted 
to see a very good country^ dressnjaker about a couple 
of blouses. This vroman L.t^iEvorked fonnerly in London, 
but, having been ^eft a snfcl income, had decided to 
live in the country ancicarry on biisirfcss there. She made 
exquisite blouses at much Itjvver r#tes than the London 
shops. There w*... riUo a dress which Moira had decided 
to have shortened from a long evening dress to ballerina 
length. 

Having made her call on the dressmaker, she walked 
out into the rain with the idea of having tea at Dales- 
bridge’s smartest tea shqp. This would give her a sense 
of mild luxury, and take her away from the atmosphere 
of Wenton, At the tea shop one might, with luck, see 
County ladies, who^always appeared as though a horse 
was waiting for them round the corner, ladies in tweed 
suits, cut railicr badly by a Dalesbridge tailor, brogued 
shoes made by a Dalesbridge shoemaker, tan cape gloves, 
and, as a rule, with*ash Walking sticks. They were a race 
apart, and they always amused Mjpira. 

On the way to tly tea shopj^^cr tho\fghts miles away, 
she slipped on the wet pavement, and carhe down heavily 
on one knee. For a moment tlie paiM in hef knee w^as so 
acute that she felt she w^ould never bit able <o get up. 
Then she became aware of a talj man in 3 raincoat 
bending over her, and saying; 

“Please let me help you. May I put my hands under 
your arms and lift you up?” 

Very gratefully Moira agreed, and felti^i^r^lfjifted 
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gently to her feet. She stood swaying a little, and the 
stranger said: 

“I’m afraid you’re bather shaken. My narf.e’s Charles 
Fcltham, and I’m theWchitect in charge of the renova- 
tion of the cathedral. My flat’s just ucross the square. 
Won\ you let me take you there so. that you can bathe 
your knee, and> then I can give you} some tea. My daily 
housekeeper’s there, so she can heVp you. And then, if 
I may. I’ll drive you homA^ ’ 

It was so long since a charming new man had come 
intb^oira’s life that she cyald have sobbed with grati- 
tude on Charles’s shoulder. However, one couldn’t sob on 
a man’s shoulder in the marret square oi Dalesbridge, so, 
after a moment’s Hesitation,^ realii ing that her knee was 
hurting her acutely, she answered: 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Feltham. If I’ve cut my 
knee I suppose I ought to wash it in case any dirt’s got 
int/j the cut.” 

He linked his left arm through her right, and helped 
her across the square. When they reached his building, 
he^said apologetically: 

“I’m ^raid there are some stairs to climb, but this 
house was built before the days of lifts.” 

Setting her^teeth to offset the paip in her knee, Moira 
climbed the stairs, helped by Charles, and then he 
opened a door and conducted her into the sitting-room 
of his flat. She sank into an arm-chair, gazed around, 
and exclaimed: 

“What a charming rpom !” 

“I’m afraid T can’t claim any crrdit for it,” Charles 
told her, “I to6k it furnished from its rich owners, who 
are wintering in Jamaica. They let me have it cheap, 
providingT’d keep on their housekeeper, and didn’t have 
Shy ^ children, or dogs, or cats. I haven’t any children, 
tecause I’m a bachelor, nor any dogs and cats, because 
I travel about the country, renovating cathedrals, 
churches.^nd so forth.” 

HorD^useA and tlien asked plainij'velv: 
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'‘Do you think bishops are really necessary? They will 
lay down tlie law about church architecture, of which 
they Know4iardly anythiilg, andjlvant the most impos- 
siLte res^onstructiq 1 work. If youjil wait a moment, Til 
call M”s. Innes. Slie’s the housekeeper.” 

He went out, and returned with a colourable imitatic’^ 
of Mrs. Haines, who\^id : 

“Good afternoon. Madam. I’m sorry you’ve hurt your- 
self. If you’ll come into the ba#iroom, we can bathe your 
knee.” p 

She opened the loor, arVd Moiaa hobbled out. ^Irs. 
Innes went aherd to the b.|throom, and, having estab- 
lished MOiXa on the bathroom chair, raised her skirt, 
undid the su^penders'^of hS^r right stocking, turned it 
down, and examined tlic kneg gcntl^\ 

“I used to do lUst-aid work once,” sJie explained, “It 
often comes in handy. I don’t think you’ve done much 
damage, but the skin’s cut, and Fd better bathe it v^ith 
antiseptic, and put a bandage on it. I’m afraid you’ve 
r uined a good stocking.” 

Mrs. Innes produced ‘%nliseptic and a clean handler- 
chief, poured hot water and antiseptic into a small basin, 
and proceeded with her work of mercy. Finally, she 
bandaged tfic knee, and replaced the stocking. Moira 
thanked her gratefully. 

“It doesn’t hurt half so much now,” she confessed, 
and Mrs. Innes smiled. What did an amateur know^ 
about the blessings of fTfst-riid? Mrs. Innes could not be 
aware that Moira had brought ^ up two ehildren, and 
bathed and bandagjri their cutwind sci&tches a hundred 
times. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Inne^s in tne'sootnmg voice she 
might have used to comfort a scaredsw child, ^ “if you’ll 
go back into the sitting-room, Madam, i’ll brflig intea. 
A nice cup of hot tea will do you all the good in tl^ 
world.” 

Moira obeyed, to find that Charles had*boured her a 
liqueur glass of braniiy. 
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“Drink this, please,” he commanded, “and then, when 
youVe had tea you’ll f^^l fine.” 

Tea came, with bftad anfl butter, sancfF/ichcs, and 
delicate china. Evideif ly the tenants-fh-chief of the flat 
spared no expense, for the silver tea scivice was Georgian. 
Moira poured the tea, and Charles sat opposite her, 
and she felt thL't she had known him all her life. He had 
for her the charm of a person who is understanding, and 
needs no long acquaintanceship before conversation can 
flow naturally. 

Hr had glanced at her Pft hand, observed her wed- 
ding ring, and having sippec^his tea, aslfed: 

“Please tell me somethidP^ about ^ou. Fve told you 
about me.” 

“Fm afraid Fm nfbst unexciting,” Moira sighed. For 
some idiotic reason she longed to be able to tell Charles 
shq followed a romantic and exciting career. “Fm just 
a inarried woman living in a country village, Wenton 
that is, with my husband and son and daughter. At least, 
the son and daughter are there in the week-end. They 
w^k in London, and live in L ndon during the week. I 
just arrange mealsj and organize the house, and go to tea 
with the village females. My husband works in London 
too, but naturally, he comes home ir the evening. We’ve 
been living in our house ever since we were married, and 
btfth the children were bom there. As Penny, my 
daughter’s eighteen, and David, my son’s twenty, 
obviously I know nothing about their private lives. 
Young people are ver;^ independent and self-sufficient 
nowadays, Mr. iPeltham. !’ 

“If you’d tell me your Christian name, I could call 
you by it, and you Could call me ‘Charles.’ J hate being 
‘Mr. Feltnam* tQ' people I like.” 

“>ty name’s JJloira Heysham,” Moira told him, while 
^'■faint touch of colour came into her cheeks, much to her 
annoyaopc. Why on earth should she turn pink just 
because ? man asked her her name? 

“Kike ‘M;?ira’. It suits you,” 
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“ ‘Charles’ is a very respectable name,” Moira assured 
him. “There have been many emineilt Charleses.” 

They botif laughed at this mild I pleasantry, and the 
ice seemed broken f^r ever between ^^eni. 

“Are you,” he asked, “in a desperate hurry to get 
home? It’s now half past four. I hope you aren’t in a^ 
desperate hurry. This^ is pure selfishness ^'on my part, 
because I like talking to you. I don’t know a soul in 
Dalesbridge, except the cathedfal authorities, whom I 
find a pain in the neck, andj^.fhe types one meets if one 
has a drink at the Lamb’s Hec^d.” 

“I can stay ailother quajter of an hour,” Moira 
told him. That wotRd meanifive o’clqpk before he had 
brought his car round ib the door. By then it would be 
almost dark, a most convenicijit staft of affairs, because 
if anyone in Wenton saw her being driven home by a 
strange man in a strange car, the news would be ^1 
round the village by next day. And then Moira realized, 
with some astonishment, that she didn’t want the village 
to know about Charles, or that he should meet Roger. 
She had an absurd longi>g to keep him all to herself. 
Penny had her boy-friends, and David, no doubt, some 
girl in London, and for all one knew Roger might have 
a woman friend in London. Consequently, why shouldn’t 
she have a man friend as charming as Charles, who was 
obviously trustworthy, and the soul of discretion, withoift 
Roger’s knowing, or Penny’s, or David’s, or the tabbies’ 
of Wenton? Moira knewmat this w^ a very dangerous 
state of mind to be in, and she d’dri-*’t care. Her youth 
had gone, middlc-agvf was upon^cr, and she longed for 
a new male interest in her life. If she* h^d lived in 
London, it would have been easy to Acquire, for nobody 
in London knows, or cares, w^hat anybody else does. In 
Wenton it was impossible, in Dalesbridge dangerous, 
but she realized suddenly that she was prepared to tak€f 
a risk. 

“And God knows why,” she confessed to liera^f, “be- 
cause I’ve only knowti Charles half an hd?)r. But •he’s 
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SO gentle to a woman, and so intelligent, and he has that 
blue velvet voice, and his brown eyes look so happy when 
he smiles.” 

When she judged quarter ol a^hour to be up, she 
glanced at her wrist '^watch, and was surprised to find 
(hat the quarter of an hour had extended to half an hour. 

“Please, Charles,” she said earnesdy, “I must go now, 
if you’re really going to be kind aLd drive me home.” 

“Of course I’m goin^:to drive you home. You can’t 
go jumping on and off bi^es with that knee. I’ll fetch 
tliC car now. There’f a garlge at the back of the house.” 

6e paused, and added: fj 

“And please, if you don’tmind, dqn’t ask me to dinner 
out of gratitude, \o meet your «husband and your son 
and daughter. You vouldn’t be at all the same at home 
with your family. I’m sure your daughter’s very beauti- 
ful, but she’d only look on me as an old gentleman. I’d 
lilt to keep you just as you are, if I may; the girl 1 
rescued, in a mild fashion, in the market square, and 
brought home for tea.” 

Somewhat to her own astonjjrhment, Moira heard her- 
s&f say: 

“Very well, Charles, if tliat’s the way you’d like 
things.” ^ , 

“And may I ask you to lunch in Dalesbridge soon? I 
k?iow enough about country villages not to ask you to 
lunch with me in Wenton.” 

Moira shook her head sadly; 

“If I lunched with you at the Lamb’s Head, or tlie 
Crown, there’di)e sure to be some^voman from Wenton 
lunching there^too, anothen, as she w^ouldn’t know who 
you are, th^ story <vould go all round Wenton that I’m 
an AbariUoned iVoman, who lunches with strange men 
while my husband’s safely in London.” 

‘^ut why not lunch here? Mrs. Innes cooks superbly.” 

“If they knew I was lunching alone with a man in 
his flat, Ay reputation would go up in flames. However, 
I’ll qskit, Ij^an’t think why.” 
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“You’ll risk it, as you put it, because you’re very nice, 
and you tliink I’m trustworthy, wlpch is a great compli- 
ment, coming from you.” 

He went out to* etch the car, ajid Moira did her face 
in front of a wail mirror. She felt strangely excited, 
though there was nothing so far to get excited about. Ri; 
the time Charles returned, she was perfer.tly calm. 

“She’s outside the ioor,” Charles said, referring to the 
car. He held Moira’s coat foiJhcr, and as she slid into 
it she felt a strange emotion at d.is parting contact. 
Charles made no opportuni y to stjoke her, or hol^ the 
coat longer than necessary, mstead, he helped her care- 
fully down the staifts and inti the car. She could see from 
the car that he was, tt say me least ®far from hard up. 
He drove her to Wenton mos^ carefally, though she could 
tell at a glance iliat he was a good driver. When they 
neared the viUage, she gave him instructions as to where 
her house was. She smiled secretly when Charles drew^ip 
before the front door. It was usually Spike’s car that 
stood there, for Penny’s benefit. No doubt Penny would 
feel almost shocked at th^^idea that her mother had been 
driven home in a strange car by a man she had only ifict 
for the first time an hour or two previously. 

Outside in the djive, Charles held Moira’s hand in 
farewell, watched Moira open her front door, waved 
good-bye, and disappeared into his car. Moira turned 
to look at him, shut the door, and walked slowly up to 
her bedroom to takS HflWier coal. Having taken it off, 
she sat on tlic edge of the bed, and indulged in a little 
dream. She knew jierfectly w^l that ihe would lunch 
with Charles in his flat, and that sooner a. later he would 
kiss her. As this conviction came upon hei^, she smiled. 

“I suppose,” she murmured, “this ^ight •be called 
Indian summer. After Indian summer comes Hvinter. If 
Charles kisses me, he’ll probably be the last man Avhc 
ever does, except Roger, and Roger’s kisses are like 
sister’s kisses by now. I don’t see how anyone could 
blame me for enjoying my Indian summer^ l\a\ge the 
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chance. If anyone does, he, or she, can go to hell for all 
I care.” 

This was Thursdal^ and for thei next \wcnty-four 
hours she found hersVlf listening foi|the telephone all 
day, but it did not ring. It wouldn’t ring for her in the 
T» cek-end, because Charles was too intelligent to ring her 
when Roger, zftid Penny, and Davjd would be at home. 
By Monday morning, after the rest had departed for 
London, and she liad thef house to herself, she felt sadly 
convinced that Charles woiJdn’t ring her. Then, at half 
pastften, the telephone bell feng. She walked swiftly into 
Roger’s study, and shut the lloor. Pickii'ig up the receiver, 
she repeated her r^imber. The voice ^of Charles said: 

“Good morning, Moira. How Jre you? I couldn’t ring 
you on Friday, becatse all# the hours you were alone I 
was imbrued with the Dean. I really don’t know which 
I l^te most, deans or bishops. Can you lunch with me on 
Wednesday, please?” 

Moira, who knew that, for strategic reasons, she should 
have hesitated, and said: 

“Wait a moment while I loot’ at my diary,” answered 
dircedy: 

“Good morning, Charles. I’m very well, thank you. 
Yes, I’d love to lunch on Wednesdai/. What time?” 

“Gould you come at twelve-thirty, and have a drink 
brfore luncheon? And have you any special food you 
love beyond anything?” 

“Yes, I’ll be there at cwelve-thirty. And I’d love a 
grilled sole, if I may < We can’t often get sole in this 
village. It’s all cdH, and h«ke.” 

“The grillpd^sole’s all yours. FIl be looking forward 
to Wednesday all to5iay and to-morrow.” 

Oh, heUvenly ^knowledge that a charming man was 
looking forward to seeing her after she had been taken 
Tbr granted by Roger and the children for years, A 
smile curii(pd her mouth, though there was no one to sec 

“EridendtT you’re determined to^jDoil me, but women 
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love being spoiled,” she told him, and tried to remember 
when she was last spoiled.^ The efjjlort was vain. “Thank 
you very rihicl^. yjharles my dear f I’ll be very punctual. 
I always am.^^ 

“Even if you weren’t, I’d wait. Thank you for saying 
you’ll lunch, Moira darling. It’ll be quite wonderfri, 
for me at any rate.” ^ 

“How nice of you to say so. Good-bye, Charles.” 

Monday, Tuesday; there \vtre only two days to wait. 
She didn’t mind waiting, be cause when Wednesday c^me 
the Ic .’cly luncheon would Sf.k^n be lOver, and anticipation 
is aL nost more d<IIightful th J i realization. She wondered 
what sfie should \^'ear, andj decided ^at it should be a 
dress this tirre. A dresS is more feminine than a suit, and 
she had a very charming daik red^Iress, and red was her 
colour. When Roger came home tliat night, and sat at 
dinner with her, he thought how well she looked, and 
told hei so. 

“Yes,” Moira answered light-heartedly, “I feel very 
well. One does when summer’s over, and winter’s 
coming, and the centra^*heating’s on, and one can jpel 
snug and cosy.” 

“You wouldn’t if you had to travel by train,” Roger 
said gloomily. “I #can’t think why trains are never 
properly heated. British Railways, I suppose.” 

On Wednesday she told Mrs. Haines she wouldn’t*bc 
in for luncheon, aqd^perhaps not for tea. Mrs. Haines 
remarked to herself how pretty Madam looked. Was she, 
perhaps, engaged in an adventure ? 

“Good luck to Iftr if she^. Mr. ileysham doesn’t 
take much notice of her, though she’s a goo^ wife to him, 
and as for that David and Penny, fhey thmk of no one 
but themselves. I’d like an adventure Vnyself^^ but what 
hopes, at my age, with my figure? Now, Mrs. Hey^am 
looks at least ten years younger than her age. Som£P 
women have all the luck, not that I’m saying she doesn’t 
deserve it.” 

On Wednesday nfcming, surveying hersljjf in htf bed- 
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room mirror Moira thought that she looked rather nice 
in her dark red dress ai id fur coat. 

“Well, as nice as iys possible for ijie to Jpok at my 
age,” she amended, in the spirit offcne who touches 
wood. But it was her expression which amazed her. It 
s^lggested a young girl going to meet her first lover. 

In the bus there was no Wenton woman, and Moira 
breathed a sigh of relief. Had thtre been one, Moira 
would have had to shalJt her off somehow in Dales- 
bridgc, and advanc^ on Charles’s flat by a roundabout 
roiftc. As it was, she ^alkediLtraight to his front door, to 
be admitted by Mrs. Innes. 

“Good morning. Madam, said that excellent woman. 
“I hope the knee’s rfiuch better?” 

“It’s quite well, e»^ept ijpr a very faint bruise. You 
were marvellous,” Moira answered gratefully, and Mrs. 
Innes preceded her to the sitting-room. Mrs. Innes had 
no ^oubt what was afoot, because on Wednesdays she 
had the rest of the day off after serving luncheon. But, 
having been in good service in her time, among people 
for^whom inhibitions did not ^xist, she felt not in the 
least shocked. 

“It’ll be a good tiling for Mr. Feltham. He’s far too 
much alone. And the lady’s very charming, and at her 
age I daresay she’s fed up witli marriage, like we all get 
soeSher or later.” 

As Moira entered the sittiijg-rnfyn, and Mrs. Innes 
shut the door behind her, Charles got up from a writing 
table on which ^ere spread architectural plans, smiled 
into Moira’s cye,s, took both her hand^, and said: 

“Good morning iijiy dear. How sweet you look, and 
what a charming dress.” 

“Good .morning, Charles. Do you really like my 
^ressr’ Moira answered. “At any rate, it came from 
London, not Dalesbridge. There’s a frightful atmosphere 
about Da3[^bridge dresses. They’re made to prove that 
the wj;ar<irs good women, and I^feally don’t see why 
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one should look like a good woman, even if one is one, do 
you?” 

“I knoxj’j you'll:; a good woma,*, but thank God you 
don’t look like oniy ’ 

Moira sat in die arm-chair in which she had sat before, 
thus recapturing to a small extent. Charles made tvvo 
dry Martinis, adding ice and a scrap lemon, which 
seemed to Moira a •delightful change from die family 
sherry. Roger despised cocktr#ls, which he described as 
rot-gut. Charles handed her one, .aised his own, and 
said: 

“Here’s to us ^11 and thC happy days we’re going to ‘ 
have together!” Ivfoira ansvvered: 

“Happy days, Charges,” ‘and the>^ both drank. As he 
turned to put his glass on dig writing table, and sit where 
he had bceu silting when he first entered, Moira felt that 
he had a great tenderne^ for women, and suddenly she 
longed more than anything for him to have great tenV*er- 
ness for her. It was so long since a man had shown her 
great tenderness. 

“You’ll stay for tea, won’t you, darling?” Charles was 
saying. “This is Mrs. Inne ’s half day, so I’ll have tcTget 
it, but she’ll leave it ready, as she ahvays does, and, 
being a bachelor. I’m very domesticated.” 

“Yes, Charles, I’d love to stay for tea. But you mustn’t 
drive me home this time. Nobody saw^ us last time, but 
it doesn’t do to tempt providence. If you continue to 
drive me home, I sfiuJi^ave to ask you to dine with 
us, and you don’t w ant that.” 

“Do you want it,^toira?” . 

“Not much. It’s more fun having ycu all to myself. 
We’re not doing wTong, and in rftarriagtP one lives so 
much in public. It’s nice to live in f)rivate •once in a 
way.” 

Mrs. Innes announced luncheon, and served exquisit^^ 
grilled sole. After she had brought coffee into the sitting- 
room, she inquired: 

“Will that be all, jir?” and Charles answigpea: 
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“Yes, thank you, Mrs. Innes. You excelled yourself 
over luncheon, if I ma|^ say so ^without /ecming to reflect 
on your other luncheons.*' 

Mrs. Innes smiled. 

“Thank you, sir. Good afternoon. Madam,” she said, 
and retired discreedy. Half an hour later, they heard 
the flat door shut behind her. 

Charles stood up, took Moira’s coffee cup, drew her 
to her feet and took her fn his arms. Their kiss was as 
lovely and emotional as Afoira had anticipated, half 
tendarness half passion on ^harles’s part. She had felt 
quite certain that she would be kissed p'nd made love to. 
That was why she |had accepted Charles’s invitation to 
luncheon. She reflected with infllard amazement that 
all her married life sfie mi^ht have been indulging in 
ajffairs outside marriage, because she felt not the slightest 
seny of guilt. 

“1 suppose,” she concluded, with her moudi against 
Charles’s, “that women haven’t really any more moral 
sense than men. They may put up a front that they have, 
but, that’s for men’s benefit. Ailcl I shall go home and 
meet Roger at dinner just as calmly as if I’d spent the 
afternoon sewing.” 

Charles led* her to a chesterfield, sff.t down, and drew 
her onto his knees, so that she rested with her head 
agiinst his shoulder and one arm round his neck. 

“This,” he said, “is the m ost ^ ^^ndcrful thing that 
ever happened to me, and it was all quite by chance, too. 
You fell at my feet as though you’d come down like rain 
from heaven, anfi then, when I, thought you the most 
adorable creajjure I’d ever met, you liked me too. I’m 
the luckiest creature that ever existed.” 

“You,” Moira 4^eplied, leaning her cheek against his, 
“hav^’t the luck. I’m luckier than you. You’re a ' 
toachclor, and can take your fun where you find it, and 
have all the mis you want, when you want them. I’m 
married, and nvc in a village, where the walls of one’s 
house^might fast as well be of glas^ for all the privacy 
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one gets. I really Relieve the village ladies always know 
when I change m| unden^car. I (||)n’t know when they 
change thefe, because I simply don’t care, but they do. 
ILvcryone else’s business is their business, or so they think. 
And I’ve been living in Wenton for twenty-two years, 
and this is the first time I’ve been kissed by any mal) 
except my husband, ^art from the inevitable occasional 
pawing at dances by other women’s husbands who’ve 
got lit up. But even that didn’f happen often, not that I 
like it, because the married behave very striedy at pur 
few dances. Penny, and her Jot, g® out into the wpods 
with boys and aren’t seen for a long time, and everyone 
pretends they’re still on th(^ dance P^r, because that’s 
the best way out, but wives only dance very decorously 
with other wh'^^’ husbands, tand never disappear with 
them into the woods.” 

“I’m not passionately addicted to odd girls. I scem^to 
need a woman with whom I’ve some mental link, as I 
have with you.” 

“How do you know you have, Charles? My mind, if 
I have one,’s a complete^ mystery to you. Even you (^n 
hardly fathom the mind of a woman you’\'e had tea and 
luncheon with once.” 

“Instinct,” Chari® told her, with his lips against her 
hair. “Or intuition, if you prefer it, though that word’s 
sacred to females, as in the expression: ‘A woman’s ift- 
tuition.’ What does your^intuition tell you about me?” 

“Just that you’re sweet, and I’m very fond of you, 
even on this short acquaintance. F o you mind? I haven’t 
been very fond of a ftan for sf^ch a lon'^ time, not since 
I was first married, in fact, and it’s a pei^ecjjtly heavenly 
sensation. The odd thing is that my conscicn<^ doesn’t 
object to my being very fond of you. I ^hink that speaks 
well for you, because comciences are frightfully irriyible 
things.” 

“You’ll come and lunch again, won’t you, darling?” 
Charles asked anxiously, because Moira sc^'?nedL to be so 
analytical that he fefred her emotions wei^ less deeply 
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involved than his. He didn’t even consider his conscience. 
He held that a conj^ience should bcL well-trained, and 
not presume to interfere with' one’s pleasure^, legitimate 
and otherwise. 

“Yes, Charles, if you’re kind enough to ask me. Do 
)fpu think I ought always to lunch on Wednesdays, when 
Mrs. Innes gofjs off the gate? Mightn’t she begin to think 
thin>is?” 

“If she does, she wouldii’t say a word to anyone. In her 
younger days she v orked for Noble Families, and before 
the jWar, when Nobje Farrfdies had money, and didn’t 
have to show the ancestral home to the mob at half a 
crown a crack in order to live, you’vcfno idea what went 
on in the Castle, oi^ the Manor H^use, or whatever it was. 
And any maid who t'.alked would have been flung into 
the moat with a ton of bricLs attached to her neck.” 

“Dear Charles you arrange your life very well.” 

didn’t arrange Mrs. Innes. She went with the flat.” 

“It’s all bound to come out sooner or later,” Moira 
said dreamily. “Some Wenton woman shopping in Dales- 
bridge will trail me to your doi.tr when I’m not looking, 
and only thinking of meeting you, and then the tongues 
of scandal will wag all round Wenton, and the news be 
relayed to friends of Wenton womep in Dalesbridge. Do 
you think the Dean, or the Bishop, will mind when he 
h^ars of it? Would you be fired for desecrating the 
Cathedral, being a wicked man who was carrying on 
with someone else’s wife, or saitiT:u 3fe?” 

“I don’t think the Dean, or the Bishop, would want 
to listen. You sa:, I happen to be greatest expert in 
the country at 'my job, so I’m too useful to fire.” 

“I thought you fxiust be. Nobody but a great expert 
could affftrd a c^, like yours.” 

“Anyw^ay, you won’t give me up, will you Moira? I 
, couldn’t bear it if you did.” 

“No,”^Moira sighed, “I won’t give you up, because 
I need ygu so much more than you need me. It’s quite 
fatal^yfor me;f.to.tell you so; I ough{ to pretend to be in- 
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different, so as n^t to put you off, but I can’t. I never 
knew how lonely i Ve been^for yea^jp and years till I met 
you. And if I don t pretend to be indifferent, you’ll get 
bored, but I can’t V;ielp it if you do. Whether you know 
it or not, you’ve rescued me from premature old age, and 
I shall never forget it. *1 never knew how young I coul^ 
feel until you kissed mb.” 

“You’re just a lit-trfl girl, darling. Every woman’s just 
a lit-tul girl when her emotions tire satisfied, and I appear 
to satisfy yours, just as yoifSatisfy min^.” 

Moira sat up, and patu ^her disarranged hair into 
place. 

“No one would \)elicvc it of me who knew me,” she 
said solemnly, “whichy shows you your power over 
women. Even my friend Jar^t, w’ o’s husband’s a doc- 
tor, while Janet s been a nurse, so that she knows Every- 
thing, but Everything, wouldn’t. Not that she’d be 
shocked, she’d just think it incredible of poor Moira, 
who once took all her troubles, family troubles that is, to 
Janet, and Janet gave brisk nursely advice, featuring 
the well-known brightnef? of nurses, which never leaves 
them, even when they’re married, and haven’t patiefits 
any longer.” 

“I should always ^ive believed it of you.” 

“Evidently I’ve eveiy appearance of being an immoral 
woman.” 

“Not immoral, merely natural. Love’s natural to a 
woman, so if she can i^iiav^e it from one man she takes it 
from another. That seems to me rnerely to exemplify the 
logical, practical feirqinine mincL” 

Moira turned to Charles and kissed hini aJJ by herself. 

“I couldn’t be logical or practical \^ith yofl, and that’ll 
be my downfall in the end,” she said^ialf m6urnfully. 
“When you realize how much you mean to ihe, you’ll 
get fed up, and go away. I shan’t reproach you, so <Jbn’t , 
be frightened. I shall merely replace the ten years you’ve 
taken off my age, and settle down into tthe complete 
hausfrau I’ve been ev^r since my children wicre rx)ri\” 
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Charles gathered her once more ijTto his arms, and 
kissed her tenderly. 

“I can’t go away till the spring, bcc[^use thi; Cathedral 
will keep me here till then,” he assufed her. “Once you 
begin on these ancient fabrics, you never know where 
(tey’re going to land you. You diop out a bit of crum- 
bling stone, and then the whole lot Ijries to collapse on you. 
And it will be wonderful to make love to you in the 
spring, because you always look like spring to me.” 

^“I’m in the autumn of my life, and winter’s just round 
the romer,” Moira told hid: with mock solemnness. “Do 
you think we might have tea now^' Charles, because 
time’s getting on, ^nd I hav^* to flee, like Cinderella from 
the ball, on the stroke of five.” 

When they had haa tea, * and it was time for her to go, 
she put her hands on his shoulders and looked up into 
hij face. 

“You mustn’t come down to the door with me, be- 
cause some godly woman from Wenton might be passing, 
and see us together, and godly women have the most 
fr^^htful minds. I can let myselPout. And, Charles, what- 
ever happens, I won’t give you up, as long as you want 
me. I shall know at once when you don’t want me, and 
then you won’t see my behind for df’st, so have no fears. 
I’m the ideal woman, whom you can hang up on a nail 
\\^en you don’t want her, and take down when you do. 
In my circumstances, I have to Jje. Good-bye darling, 
and if you ever ask me to lunch" with you again, it’ll be 
just heaven, though I’ni not scrounging.” 

“Next Wednesday, at tv;elve-thir(y?” 

“I hoped you’d say that, you angel. Yes, I’d love to. 
I shall only exist dlfnext Wednesday. Au revoir, my dear 
Charles.’^ 

He stood and watched her go down the stairs. Before 
she opened the street door, she turned and waved. Then 
the door%pened, and she was gone. 

No Wr.nt<Jn woman saw her go. She walked calmly 
to her bus, ^d was carried to Weii.on. She marvelled at 
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her calmness. an hour previously her pulses had 

been racing unde.v Charle.Vs kissesi and now she might 
have been ^Cfeturnhfg from a shopping expedition. When 
slic reached home iihe examined her mouth carefully, in 
case kisses had bruised it, but there was no sign. She 
washed her hands, changed her dress, did her face, arri 
went downstairs to the sitting-room. When fRoger reached 
home, and came into the sitting-room for his sherry, she 
greeted him with as much poiSe as though Charles had 
never existed. He answered her briefly, because until he 
had drunk his two sherries h^j; never came to life. Mpira 
could understand fhls. Two railway journeys of thirty 
miles each, travel on the un^Jergrounr^ and a day’s work 
in a responsible positioli were enough to tire any man 
of forty-six. 

What astonished her was that he appeared to perceive 
no difference in her. She felt revitalized, almost rebqm, 
but apparently she showed no trace of these miracles 
wrought by Charles. Watching Roger drink his sherry, 
she thought: 

“I suppose it’s true ?hat if a husband's been wjth 
another woman, his wife knows as definitely as if she’d 
seen them together, but a woman can go with another 
man, and return li^me, and her husband will never 
know. I must say this is most convenient for women, 
but a bit hard on men. I suppose the explanation is thflt 
they have a sense of gjiilt, and we have none.” 

All that winter, up to Christmas, Moira continued to 
see Charles, and be made love to'^by him. The luck that 
favours lovers held, fffic was nci^cr seen coming out of his 
Hat, or going into it, by any woman froni* Ai^cnton. Mrs. 
Innes remained tlie soul of discretion, and never by the 
slightest sign revealed that she knew thc^love refationship 
between Moira and Charles. 

The coming of Christmas raised an almost insoluble 
problem. Charles wanted to give Moira a Christmas 
present, but what could he give her that Vc^ildn’t be 
seen by Roger, and Jbmmcntcd on? Finall^^ he decided 
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on a dozen pairs of silk stockings. A ^man'"niight very 
well buy herself silk | stockings, and Ih would have the 
consolation that his stockings were car* ssing ^oira’s legs. 
She gave him a gold cigarette lighter. He had a lighter 
already, but it was only chromium plated. When he 
received it, he felt a pang. The lighter would last for 
ever unless he,. lost it, but his silk stockings would disap- 
pear in time, and he longed to giVe Moira a permanent 
keepsake. When he told hw, she only smiled. 

“How odd mentare!” she told him. “Nothing could 
mkl^f me happier than your stockings, because they’re 
so much more intimate than a lighter. And I don’t need 
a permanent memc^fial of you, my dear. I shall remember 
you long after you ve forgotten me, when I’m a very old 
lady. And do you kjow ^hy? Because you’re my last 
lover. When you’re gone, I shall never have a lover any 
m^re, and a woman always remembers her last lover 
until the angels come for her, and, for all I know after- 
wards.” 



Chapter Seven 


P ENNY arrived softerly for her first day’s work with 
Aubrey Rhodes. Jacinth /lad wished her luck, for 
which she had returned genuii e thanks, and she 
had travelled to Grosvenor Street in a grave and slightly 
grim frame of mind. This new job she looked on as a 
serious undertaking. It meant, so to speak, victory or 
Westminster \bbey. went into^it with the steel- 

lined determination of the f^malawho knows what she 
wants and is detei mined to get it. Tlierc could be no 
question of failure. To fail would mean dependence on 
Roger once more, and Penny, older in wisdom than 
David, if not in years meant to have independence if it 
killed her to win it. David might be content to take 
money from Roger, anS do more or less what he was 
told, but Penny wasn’t. She had made up her mine/ to 
be her own mistress, cost her what it might in effort. 

Accordingly, she returned the commissionaire’s greet- 
ing w ith only a sm^l, thoughtful smile, which he under- 
stood perfectly. He remembered his first days in tjie 
Army, and he had a very good idea of what Miss 
Rose would do to Peiujv. ^ 

Miss Rose w^asted no time. Directly Penny had crossed 
the salon, and penej^ated belynd the s 'enes, Miss Rose 
came forward. 

‘‘Good morning. Miss Heysham,’^she saW. ‘‘I under- 
stand your name is Penelope, so you’ll fee Penefupe here. 
I suppose you think that now you’ve been trained in 
deportment you know' all about modelling gowns. t\^ell, 
you don’t. You’ve never had any to model, or not ones 
like ours, and I don’t suppose you’ve ever our class 
of customer. They’re v'ery sophisticated, s(^ you haye to 

niii 
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suggest sophistication too. Hcwever, I/^hall take you in 
hand, and if you leafn quicldy all whl and good, and 
if not, out you go. These are Averil ’knd Marilyn, our 
two other models. I dare say they’ll give you a few tips.” 

Averil and Marilyn smiled at Penny in quite a friendly 
nlanner. They had both gone through the treatment 
by Miss Rose, ^nd they imagined t^at Penny felt in need 
of a litde friendship. Miss Rose went on: 

“Averil, put on the midnight blue gown, and come 
into the salon and ^how Penelope how to model it.” 

A’^eril, who was clothed simply in a slip and her 
underwear, obeyed, and she and Penny followed Miss 
Rose into the s^or> Averil paused while Miss Rose and 
Penny took station where the eli^hts would be, and then 
retired behind the defrnask'^curtains, and made her en- 
trance onto the floor. She walked gracefully across the 
sp?":e reserved for models, paused, turned, and walked 
back: Her poise, like her. figure, was perfect. Her face 
was completely blank. Miss Rose commented to Penny: 

“Notice that there was no smiling, no wriggling. A 
mqdel isn’t getting off with a nian, or not in this place, 
and no woman client’s interested in her. The client’s 
only interested in the gown she’s showing. Men ac- 
companying clients may be interer^cd in the model, 
but that’s no reason for her to smile, or wriggle her 
hi^is. If he wants to get off with her, he can make 
his own arrangements outside. Tl]^nk you, Averil. Mr. 
Rliodes wants to fit a gown on you. Penelope, you’d 
better go with Averil, and see how to behave when a 
gown’s fitted on you. But take off ^our clothes and get 
into a slip first.’^ 

Duly equipped with a slip. Penny followed Averil 
meekly into Aubi^ey’s room. He wished theni good morn- 
ing, took the embryo gowm from a girl who stood 
with it ^ung over her arm. The gown appeared to Penny 
to havc^no sewing so far. Aubrey draped it on Averil 
with no morc^ emotion than if she had been an inanimate 
dummy, anej' oegan to take it in hei e and there, fixing it 
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with pins. Averil itood like? a statue, showing no more 
emotion than Aubftey as hi^ hands wandered over her. 
This went cyi for a^iiout an hour, and Penny, tired from 
standing, wondered how Averil could endure her ordeal 
without dropping in her tracks. 

At last Aubrey said to the girl who held the pins: 

“Ask Miss Rose to come here, please.^* The girl de- 
parted, and Miss Rose 5ippeared. Aubrey said: 

“Good morning, Miss Rose. /This is the general idea. 
Get the thing tacked together, and then I’ll fit it again. 
It isn’t right yet, but I shall get it right in time.” 

Back in the changing room, Averil took oflF the gown, 
and smiled at Penny. 

“You look startled,” sllvrsaid. “You’ll get used to being 
fitted. Aubrey’s " ery good. doesn’t make a fitting an 
excuse to paw. Anyway, he’s so used to us, and he’ll get 
so used to you, that as far as he’s concerned we’re jiist 
clothes horses. Did you ever hear of a grand couturier 
marrying a model, or even living in sin with her? They 
probably get as bored stiff with us as we do with them.” 

“It’s the standing,”^ Penny sighed, and Averil 
answered : ^ 

“You’ll get used to that too, and also to changing 
gowns umpteen time^ a day. One gets used to anything 
in time.” 

Penny got used to everything in a few w^eeks. The 
great day came when she was allowed to model gowns 
for customers. Miss Rose watched her with hawk’s 
eyes. When the modelling was^ over, she said half 
grudgingly: 

“You didn’t do so badly, Penelope, except that to me 
you looked slightly anxious. You must^never Mok anxious. 
It gives the impression that we’re eag^ to sell gowns, 
whereas in fact the clients are lucky to be ab/fe tojDuy 
them. Please don’t look anxious again.” 

Penny answered: 

“Thank you very much. Miss Rose,” atnd^for one 
second considered th^ lady. She was neantr fifty <Jian 
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forty. What corseterie she [^ore nobpdy knew, but to 
outward appearance she h^^.d the jiferfect figure. She 
carried herself to perfection, and hanoied cli^ts with the 
tact of an ambassador. Penny decided: 

“The woman’s a miracle. If I look half as well as she 
^oes when I’m fifty, I shan’t complain.” 

It always seemed very rew^arding to return to Jacinth 
and the flat at Holland Park. Fdr the first few weeks, 
Penny was too tired to t^lk until Jacinth had given her 
a drink. Then Jacinth listened enthralled to accounts of" 
wliat w^ent on chez Aubrey Rhodes, Ltd. She would 
nev?r be able to afford to be dressed by them, but she 
loved to do so, as it were, at second hand. After the 
drinks, Jacinth served siipptr;4ker daily maid had long 
gone, so Jacinth cooV'd thg supper, if it was hot, herself. 
For the first few weeks she refused to let Penny help, 
because Jacinth saw she v/as tired out. After that. Penny 
inflsted on helping. She w^ould never have dreamed of 
helping Moira, but Jacinth was different. She belonged 
to Penny’s geneiation, and she was going to have a baby. 

Penny felt glad to return to t. ork after Christmas, be- 
calUse Christmas in Wenton had seemed dull. Roger 
always loathed Christmas, and Moira, who, like most 
women, loved it, had seemed preoccupied. That was be- 
cause Charles had left Dalesbridge to stay at his London 
c^ib for Christmas. Moira realized that she couldn’t 
have seen him at Christmas, but at least she could have 
pictured him in his flat. She had iTever seen his London 
club, and consequently, couldn’t picture him. 

To Penny, a/ter the ^otic sur^pundings of Aubrey 
Rhodes, Wen tan seemed duller than ever. The enormous 
Christmas dinner of turkey, plum pudding, and so on, 
didn’t appeal to tlier. She would rather have dined with 
Francis in his favourite Chelsea restaurant. David ate his 
dinrifer nobly, because he was young and hungry. They all 
went round to Janet and Edward Quantock’s for drinks 
on Boxing D^y, and Penny amused herself by hypnotizing 
Dergk, vmid|i was so easy as to bc;^hardly worth doing ; 
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bul Derek had i?p sister tp charm David, and he felt 
odd man out. Sjuke wasf overwhelmed with relations 
staying with his parents, and couldn’t get away to take 
Penny motoring. Thus Penny regained Jacinth with a 
feeling of relief. But even Jacinth wasn’t quite the same 
for some days. Her husband had been home for Ghri^f- 
mas, and now he was somewhere in the region of Nairobi, 
and she missed him t)itterly. When once Penny found 
her with red eyelids, Jacinth sagl apologetically: 

“I know I’ve been howling, but don’t take any notice. 
It’s just the reaction from having a lovely Christn^as 
with George, and not having him any longer. You rather 
want your husband around when you’re in my interesting 
condition,, and when hrigoft away, tfte bottom seems to 
drop out of the world.” 

Not long alter Christmas came Aubrey Rliodes’s spring 
collection, in preparation for which all his staff had more 
or less torn themselves to pieces. Penny congratulated 
herself on having so far satisfied Miss Rose as to be 
allowed to model some of the masterpieces, although two 
extra models, veterans ^f twenty-one or so, had been 
engaged for the occasion. 

Penny modelled designs for the young women, and 
received gratifying rounds of applause, which did not 
turn her head in thf least. She was far too intent on suc- 
cess in her job to have her head turned. As Jacinth ^d 
said once, a girl who caught the attention of press and 
the wealthier public ?ould make two thousand a year js 
a model. Two thousand a year looked good to Penny. It 
would be a long tirr^ before Pavid made two thousand 
a year, if he ever did. 

In spite of the ordained blank Cxpressito, and eyes 
fixed straight ahead, Penny could not ielp notifcing that 
a young man, escorting a young w^oman, wh^ sat close 
to the space where the models w'ent through th ur Jiaces 
was taking an unusual interest in her. Out of the corner 
of one eye she could see that he was goocHqg king, but 
rather pale. The youj^g woman wore a wedding ring^ but 
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Penny felt convinced that sh/t was not the young man’s 
wife. When Penny had mad<i an exi^ the young man, 
whose name was John Lanyon, said to the yoi^ng married 
woman, who was his sister, Lois Sandcroft: 

“You ought to have a drag here, Lois. You spend 
e^iough money in the place. Can you ask that girl with 
the red-brown hair and fascinating green eyes along to 
your house for cocktails one eveniifg? If I try to ask her 
oui I shall only get tlie brvsh-off from the management.” 

“You’re the mo*^ lecherous type I know, John, and 
she’s probably frightful in private hfe. However, you’re 
a bil of a hero just now. I’ll do what I can when the 
show’s over. Aliss Rose should be willing to oblige me.”. 

Consequently, at the end^OiHhe showing, Lois, who, 
like her brother Johr^ wijs an hon., both being the 
children of Lord Heritage, beckoned Miss Rose with her 
eyes, and said: 

^Good afternoon, Miss Rose. I think >aur new collec- 
tion’s simply wizaid. I shall come and buy far more than 
I can afford, and tell all my fiicrids.” 

“Thank you \'ciy much, Madztln.” 

^And, Miss Rose, could you let me meet that charm- 
ing girl with the red-brown hair — Penelope I think her 
name is. I’d like to ask her for cocktails. My brother’s 
fallen for her in a big way, and as he was badly wounded 
in ^Malaya, and has come home on long convalescent 
leave, I like to do what I can for him. I’he cocktails 
wpuld be at my house; all very respectable, and well 
chaperoned.” 

Miss Ro<e war* cssentiaHv a womif^n of the world. She 
knew that the Hon. Mrs. Sandcroft wouldn’t want to be 
mixed up irP any sf^andal between her brother and a 
model. lYie contJOL't might be advantageous for Penny, 
and Miss Rose knew that Mrs. Sandcroft wasn’t shooting 
a lin^when she said she was coming back to buy. There- 
fore Miss Rose said: 

“But Cfertaieily, Madam. If you’ll wait one moment, I’ll 
introduce Peq4ope.” 
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She disappeared behincl the curtains, and reappeared 
with Penny, now* dressed no go home. Miss Rose said: 

“This i'.Miss Penelope Heysham, Madam. The Hon. 
Mrs. Sandcrofl wishes to meet you, Penelope.” 

Miss Rose vanished tactfully behind the scenes, and 
Lois smiled at Penny. Penny said: 

“How do you, do, Mrs. Sandcroft,* vetted Lois’s 
clothes with a traineti eye, and waited. Except that one 
didn’t dare offend a customc®, she couldn’t have cared 
less about Lois, and she longed to get^iome. 

“I wanted to ask you, Miss Heysham,” Lois be^ri in 
her charming voice, with her charming smile, “if you’d 
be very kincl and come ami have cocktails at my house 
one evening soon? W<?^ifive at 3002, Wilton Crescent. 
My brother, who came her# witE> me’s very anxious to 
meet ycu. ii* '' given long convah scent leave in England 
after being shot up in Malaya — he’s an officer in^the 
120th. Rifles — and Tm trying to do all I can to keep him 
happy. He’s staying with us indefinitely, or till he gets 
fed up witli us.” 

Penny thought swiftl^ : 

“'I’he 120th. are a good regiment, or so they thank. 
It can’t be the beginning of an intrigue, because Lois 
Sandcroft wouldn’^ want an intrigue in her house. The 
brother looks quite interesting, and Miss Rose will never 
forgive me if I refuse.” She replied accordingly: 

“Thank you Mrs^ Sandcroft. I should like to h.we 
cocktails with you very much.” 

“Would the day after to-morrs)w at half past six do?” 

“Perfectly, tliank#you.” The day aftiJr to-morrow was 
a Thursday, so that Penny wasn’t duc^*to go down to 
Wenton, and she was dining with 'rrancis*this evening. 

“I’hat’s terribly nice of you,” L5 s said gratefully. 
“John would never have forgiven me if I Hhdn’t per- 
suaded you. Good-b>e, Miss Heysham, and I’ll look 
forward to seeing you.” 

She returned to her brother, and as they^efi the salon, 
John asked: 
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“WcU?” 

“IVe fixed it for you, you b*^trayer ol young women,’* 
Lois answered. “It was practically blackmail^^ because I 
had to explain everything to Miss Rose, the head 
vendeuse, and as I’m considered respectable, Miss Rose 
wqiild have killed Penelope if she’d refused an invitation 
from a good customer. So she’s coming for cocktails at 
six* thirty on Thursday, and the re!5t’s up to you. All I 
ask is that if you intend 0 ruin the girl you won’t try 
to do it in my house.^’ 

‘Tenelope,” John mused. “A charming name. No 
doubl she’s called Penny when one gets to know her. I 
haven’t any intension of ruining her, darling. All I 
want is a beautiful eilBDlionafi’t'^dship with a girl who 
has red-brown hair anl^ gre(|>n eyes, and walks as a prin- 
cess is supposed to walk, but doesn’t always. And I 
shap’t drag her to your house. We shall dine and lunch 
at c^larming places, and motor out into the country, and 
commune under God’s blue sky. Spring isn’t far behind, 
and the crocuses are coming up, and the sap is beginning 
to think of rising. I shall create a*lovely spring-time idyll 
before I go back to the Regiment, if I ever do; but J 
wouldn’t put it past them to invalid me out. Not that 
I care very -much ; I never meant to^ make a career of 
the Army, but, as you know, the men of our family 
alvTays soldier with the 1 20th.” 

“You were always rather daft,”t Lois said consider- 
in^ly, “but you’re nice at the same time, and I should 
think Miss Penelope mijght like you^That is, if she isn’t 
affichee to some^man already, as I imagine she must be; 
but then, on^ alwa>v: has to take a chance in this life, 
doesn’t oi%s?” 

“Too tnec, one does. ^ 

PeAny raced home, as far as the rush hour would let 
her race, had a drink with Jacinth, slid out of her suit 
into a chress, h^addled into her fur coat, for the night was 
cold, ^nd tool^a taxi to the Chelsea pstaurant where she 
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and Francis always dined. ^She found him waiting for her 
in a fair lounge suit. He said: 

“You look pregnant — I don’t mean what you mean — 
pregnant with news, achievement, or something,” he 
said. “Perhaps you’ll tell me, or perhaps it isn’t fit for me 
to hear. I’ve got our favourite table. Come and h%ve 
a drink, and be spoiled.” 

“You say the moft divine things, and you do know 
how to look after a girl,” shcvtold him gratefully. “I’m 
all destroyed by modelling gowns r’l the afternoon for 
our spring collection, and as if that wasn’t enough, the 
Hon. Mrs. Blank asked to see me, and invited me to her 
house for cocktails, because, it seemg, her brother, who 
was with her, has fallen for me. And he’s home from 
Malaya on convalescent lea^, he being an officer in the 
120th. Ivillcs, and you know how stuffy they are, all 
that he wants he must have, if Lois — that’s his sister— ;^an 
arrange it. So, as the head vendcuse would have killed 
me if I’d refused, because Lois spends a packet witli us, 
poor little Penny will ^ave to be the victim of a rich 
man’s whim on Thursday at 6-30 p.m., and the prayers 
of the congregation are asked for her.” 

Francis ordered Penny a second cocktail, and shook 
his head. 

“Never trust the aristocracy. They haven’t had any 
morals since the reign of Henry VIII, or even befc^' 
he warned her. “Nor do they understand love. All tney 
want is to get into bed with a girl, or man, skipping ill 
the exquisite prelirn^nary approaches, which I consider 
damned crude of them. But f daresay yipjj can look after 
yourself.” 

“Probably I can, darling. I’ve nmnaged io so far, 
even with you. Shall you take me home to y#ur studio, 
and kiss me after dinn i ? I feel the need of being soSthed, 
and Made to Forget.’ 

“That had always been my intention,” firajicis replied 
politely. “Besides, I^ shall try to set a .agdard foj this 
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damaged aiistocrat when he ^thinks he knows you well 
enough to make love to you.” 

“Shall you mind if he does, Francis?” 

“Alas, IVe no proprietary rights in you, or I should, 
in those circumstances, stnke him dead at my feet.” 

He took Penny back to the studio, and made a little 
attractive love, and then she went home. On Thursday 
evening she changed once moie into^ dress, and departed 
for Lois’s house in Wilton (Srescent. 

She found it to be one of those establishments in which 
the sjranger feels at home from the very first. Lois and 
her husband were charming, and the only other two 
guests proved to a youn|^ married couple still too 
engrossed in one another to tSSe more than a polite 
interest in the other rilemb® s of a party. When Penny 
entered the lounge and a maid announced her, Lois 
ros^ held out her hand, smiled a welcome, introduced 
her husband, who appeared to adore Lois, and her 
brother. Finally she introduced Penny to the two love- 
birds, and John brought her a cocktail and sat down 
beside her. 

pestered Lois to ask you for cocktails because you 
looked so marvellous at the dress show,” he confessed, 
and that seemed Jolly D. for anyonj* so exclusive as a 
captain in the 120th. Rifles, who usually behaves as 
though everyone else smells. “It was very sweet of you 
to accept. I expect you’re snowed^ under with invita- 
tians.” 

“Your sister’s much too charming for me to wish to 
refuse,” Penny answered v^ith monumental tact, “and 
I’m not snowed' under with invitations. Beyond the girl 
in whose flat* I live,^and a man who’s an artist with a 
Chelsea sfudio, I iiave very few friends. My home’s in 
the counti^y, and of course I know people tliere. I go 
down most week-ends.” 

Thaw she thought, gave John the picture. It now 
remained ^r iiim to wean her away from Francis, and 
SpikCf if he cruld. At the moment, ^ she didn’t think he 
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could. He had the excellent manners of the young regular 
soldier, but he seemed to her very young beside Francis 
and Spike. Jt came, no doubt, of never having had to 
struggle for existence. One could hardly imagine the 
son of Lord Heritage, one of the few remaining rich men 
of his rank, struggling for existence. 

“Then, perhaps,!’ she heard John sayi ig, “you’ll let 
me take you around ?i bit? I’ve a fairly good car, and 
they didn’t shoot me in my ix^^ms and legs, so I’m still 
a safe driver. And I should love to asL you to lunch with 
me, if I may.” 

“Luncheon’s quite out,” Penny answered with a 
pretence of grief she hardly felt. “I’gi at work all the 
week, and, as I said, I go i.ome at week-ends.” 

“Then would you dine wiA me one evening?” John 
besought lici. He had only suggested luncheon because 
this meal takes place in daylight, and that might reassure 
Penny, if she had any doubts about him. “We might 
dine at the Deliccs. It’s a good spot, as 1 suppose you 
know, though rather given over to theatrical and film 
people, and there’s a garage nearby, so that I could 
collect you in the car and take you home in it.” 

“And drive me out into the country one fine night, 
and lure me into the back of the car in some secluded 
spot, and go throu^i the usual routine,” Penny thought 
sarcastically. But aloud slie said: 

“Thank you, I’d lil^e to dine with you one evening at 
the Delices,” because it could not but be good from a 
business point of view for one of Aabrey Rhodes’s models 
to be seen at the Deliuses dining with a sea of Lord Heri- 
tage. Miss Rose w^ould surely lend her a gOwn which had 
bfeen shown a good many times for the oceikion. Penny 
might even, in tliis celestial robe, create a mild sensation, 
and publicity is the very stuff of a model’s caree^ 

“That would be wonderful,’/ John said, as., though 
he really meant it. Penny considered that probably he 
did. He seemed to be gready impressed by tie^ possibly 
because he imagine^ that all models w<« not •nly 
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decorative but good, or bad, for anything. “When can 
you spare me an evening?” 

“Oh, next Wednesday, I think,” Penny ^swered. It 
would do him good to wait for her, and she really didn’t 
care whether she dined with him or not. For her it was 
n^re a business date than a romantic occasion. One of 
those devoted <^y/omen who do the rounds of the restaur- 
anis and night clubs, and provide the details for gossip 
pages, might see them, «nd between the news interest 
of Messrs. Rhodes* Ltd., and a son of Lord Heritage, 
wfite them up; and then, if she described Penny’s gown, 
as she would, a gratified smile would modify the iron 
features of Miss Rgse. 

“That’s charming of you.TSH^y I fetch you in the car, 
and at what time?” 

“At eight, please. It takes me ages to smooth away the 
cafes of the day. You don’t know what hard work being 
a model is.” 

“I wouldn’t have tliought it would Lake you ages,” 
John replied, giving Penny a photographic look which 
analysed not only her dress bift herself. “May I have 
ydlir address, please?” 

She told him, and he took out a pigskin bound diary 
with a gold, monogram on it, and made a note of the 
date and the aadress witli a gold pencil. Penny wondered 
ir^ffiically if he had ever before heard of Holland Park. 
Lois’s husband brought tliem second drinks, and Lois, 
Iviving perceived the bnef ceremony with pencil and 
diary, concluded that John had made his date, and 
gathered Pennycand him, into the\;eneral conversation. 
Penny concentrated on Lois’s husband, as the young 
bridegroom •was still too infatuated witli his bride to 
care ab5lit any fither girl, and after a decent interval, 
left. She tvould have left earlier, except that John might 
have thought that she only came to make a date with 
him, and that, the date having been made, was only too 
glad to gc^home. 

“J^ay I drfve you to Holland Pajk?” he asked eagerly, 
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as he escorted her towards the front door, but Penny 
shook her head. 

“No, thank you, but if you could ring me a taxi I*d 
be glad. As a matter of fact, Pm nof going home. Fm 
going on somewhere else first.*’ 

Her disappointed admirer procured the taxi, aqd 
Penny gave her driver Francis’s address. She thought it 
would be good for Jolfn to believe that she was going to 
visit another man. He saw ho" tenderly into the taxi, 
and shut the door. When he was o”t of sight, Penny 
pulled back the glass slide, and gave the driver JaciiuJi's 
address. She reached home, went into Jacinth’s sitting- 
room, threw down her fur coat and saic^: 

“Darling, Fve been inw.ofiucecl to a young male hon., 
who’s an Army captain, in th% 120 ’i. Rifles, and, as you 
know, the are the 120tli. He came with his sister 

to our collection, and as the cocktail party took place at 
his married sister’s house — she buys dozens of gowns 
from us — everything’s on the level so far. No doubt the 
hon. John has every intention that it shan’t stay on the 
level, but I can handle ^lim. He’s taking me to din. at 
the Delices on Wednesday, and I shall borrow one W 
our gowns which has been shown too much to be in a 
state to be sold and make history at the Dclices. You sit 
still, and Fll fix suj^cr, because I’ve had two cocktails, 
and Fm full of alcoholic energy.” 

“Coo, you don’t half see fife,” Jacinth responded. “K 
you could really fix supper, you’d have my blessing. \ 
feel a bit umpty this evening, for seme reason.” 

Miss Rose on being apprc^ched for the loan of a 
gown, and being told that Penny was to dine at the 
Delices witli the hon. John, said, on re'flection^ 

“You may have the ofT-white cock&il dress, Penny, 
with the gold edging to the dccolletage. For •heaven’s 
sake don’t spill soup all down it, and take it homeland 
bring it back in a suitcase. I don’t want to see it all 
crumpled, as though you’d slept in it.” 

“Thank you very n^ch, Miss Rose.” 
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On the following Wednesday evening, Jacintli stood 
looking at Penny in the off-white dress. Jacinth had 
never worn such a. dress, and never would, ^e said: 

“You look a pdsitive dream, Penny,” and consoled 
herself with the ttiought that soon she would have a 
t^by, but Penny wouldn’t. 

At ten minrtes to eight a car stopped outside Jacinth’s 
maisonette, and a few moments liter the front door bell 
rang. Penny rose from hea chair in the sitting-room, made 
a face at Jacinth, md went to open the door. Before her 
stuo^ John, in an evening dicss overcoat, smiling as 
though he saw the heavens opening, and indeed he 
hoped he did. P^ny smiled back, offered him a slim, 
beautifully manicured hand,^ia said: 

“Hullo, John! Cg ne ir and meet Jacinth. It’s her 
place. I’m just a p.g.” 

^John, who had not the faintest wish to meet Jacinth, 
came in as though to meet Jacintli were the one thing 
he wanted. Penny led the way to the sitting-room, where 
Jacinth sat knitting a little garment, and said : 

“Oh, Jacinth, tliLs is John LaSiyon, my friend. Jacinth 
^ferrion, John.” 

Jacinth stood up, shook hands, said a few conven- 
tional things, and oflFered John a drink, which he de- 
clined on the plea that he was driving. They all chatted 
for a minute, and then Penny and John said good-bye. 
Outside, Penny beheld a I3entley saloon, in which 
jbhn established her tenderly, slief into the driver’s seat, 
and proceeded in th^ direction of Piccadilly. Penny 
said: 

“Don’t you chink Jacinth’s sweet? She’s going to have 
a baby soolk, and ‘I’m a mean pig to leave her alone. 
But I don’t go oi!!ft often. Her husband’s a civil aeroplane 
pilot — in the R.A.F. — ^so he’s away a lot, and it’s 
rather lonely for Jacinth in her condition.” 

“Your friend’s very charming,” John answered 
politely, feutohis mind was all on Penny, and, anyway, 
the «R.A.F. ivas the junior Servic^. They attained the 
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D^lices, and John •left Penny in the foyer while he 
garaged his car. 

When l\f returned and had deposited his overcoat, 
Penny sa\y that he wore a very beaijtiful dinner jacket. 
She still wore her fur coat. The unveiling ceremony 
should take place in the restaurant, where the full glosy 
of Aubrey’s cocktail dress could burst upon the assembled 
company. Evidently/ John was well-known at the 
Delices, for the head waiter fa^vned upon him, and led 
them to one of the most desirable taMes, against a wall 
in the centre of the restaurant. Having seated he^elf, 
Penny slipped off her fur coat, and let it hang on the 
back of her chair. She perceived that yiany a female eye 
focused itself balefully Oil the off-white dress, while the 
eyes of males dissected the ’%^earel John gazed at her 
entranced, and said : 

“What a quite too marvellous dress, Penny,” to which 
Penny answered negligently: 

“Yes, it’s not bad. The head vendcuse lent it to me to 
come out with you in. It’s been worn a lot by models, so 
we can’t sell it as new, and one more wear won’t make 
any difference one way or the other.” 

This was all part of her calculated appearance of indif- 
ference to John. He had to be made aware that she was 
not impressed eithef by his being the son of Lord Heri- 
tage or an officer in the 120tli. Young men, in hr* 
opinion, should be suitably crushed, except of course 
Spike, and darling Francis, before being finally approved* 
This attitude had its effect on Johit, who was accustomed 
to be courted by dehif and thjgigs, and h^id never before 
been treated almost casually. He made upt his mind that 
sooner or later Penny should be redifced to teason. 

He began with the old opening : 

“Tell me about you, please. I hardly know Anything 
except that you model for Aubrey Rhodes.” 

“That’s about all there is to know,” Penny answered 
mildly, her eyes glued to the menu the head v^iter was 
offering her. “I told ^ou my home’s in the iountry, ^ind 
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I just lodge with Jacinth during thd* week. When I left 
school, I trained .at one of those dumps where they teach 
girk who want to be models, and then, on the strength of 
a recommendationL from my darling Francis, whom I 
told you about, Audrey Rhodes gave me a job. Fd posed 
fqi; some fashion sketches Francis did of Aubrey’s gowns, 
and these appeared on the women’s page of a daily 
prtper, so the publicity helped. And now I exhaust myself 
all day long lowing govyns to women old enough to be 
my mother and they imagine poor creatures, that the 
gCA^ns will look just as well on tliem as they do on me; 
but ^then, women always believe what they want to be- 
lieve, don’t they?”^ 

The wine waiter brought Ifcc^cold cocktaik, and John 
consulted the wine w )iter learnedly about the vintage of 
champagne. Soon a gold foiled bottle appeared in a 
gleaming silver ice bucket. Evidently, Penny considered, 
this was the life. The splendours of dinner with John 
didn’t turn her head in the least. She merely felt amused 
to think that John hoped her head was being turned; 
for if a young man can turn d girl’s head, much may 
bc^added to him. She went on*: 

“And now, pray tell me about you. All I know k that 
you’re Mi^, Sandcroft’s brother, and that you were 
wounded in Malaya.” 

,“Oh, it was just an ordinary show,” John answered 
with the deliberate understatement of the 120th., “and 
happened to stop a couple. It’s a bit of a bore, because 
I wanted to soldier or^for a couple of years at least. But 
if they invalid ipe out, I 4ave plaisf^ laid. School and the 
Army’s all my<history, but then a fella can’t make much 
hktory if he’s only^just turned twenty-five, can he?” 

. Penn| reflected that Franck, at the age of twenty-six, 
was already a well-known artkt, much sought after by 
magfazines and newspapers, but she did not say so. 
Instead she said, lifting her cocktail glass: 

“Well, ^et^’s to your military future, if that’s what you 
wai)!. I dar^ say they won’t invalid you out, and when 
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Tm a grandmother* you’ll be a field-marshal, acclaimed 
and admired by all who read the papers.” 

They ate their delicious dinner in Aeace and harmony. 
Penny felt that John had begun to respect her because 
she wasn’t taking him seriously, wjiich was what she 
wanted. An orchestra played softly and seductively, s^d 
presently they danced. Penny perceived that there were 
not many wicked actn^sses dining, because those in work 
were playing in their respective theatres, but a handful 
of female film stars were giving their public performance 
of film stars in social surroundings, and a few American 
accents pinged through the restaurant. One or two of 
these cast glances at Penny’s dress, an^d she longed to go 
over to them and say: 

“This is an Aubrey Rhodf^ dre»o. If you’ll come and 
see us, I can *i*odel gowns oven more dazzling for you;” 
but naturally, that was impossible. 

Being young and resilient, she enjoyed her evening. 
Every time John took her in his arms to dance with her, 
she could sense Jiim becoming more and more impas- 
sioned, which was just^what she wanted. She had no 
intention of suffeiing on account of John, but she hadfi’t 
the least objection to his suffering on account of her. He 
had arranged an introduction to her because he thought 
she was an aband(#ied model, ready for anything, and 
he must be taught that she was nothing of the kind. ^ 
The evening passed swiftly, as all joyous evenings pass, 
and it became time to go home. Penny made tlie rituaj 
journey to the powder room to dc her face, and rejoined 
John in the foyer. He^fur coaj now shrouded the raptur- 
ous dress, but to John she looked even aiore rapturous 
than her dress. He had brought his tar rnuiid to the en- 
trance, and now handed Penny into it <11 though she were 
something immeasurably precious. They bfgzin the 
journey to her home through a lamp-lit London, * 

It occurred to her that John was dritang as slowly as 
possible to prolong his evening with her, seemed 

slightly flattering. On the other hand, l^d to gej up 
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early in the morning and begin anotHer hard day’s work, 
and, now that the party was over, she longed for bed. 

Finally, for all Jchn’s efforts to delay the parting, they 
arrived at her fron^ door. John switched off the engine, 
and pulled on the hand brake. He leaned across Penny 
to^open the door on her side, and as he did so her hair 
brushed his forehead. This ecstatic contact ruined what 
was left of his self control. He took' his hand off the door 
latch, gatliered her to hinr, and kissed her mouth. 

“You’re perfectly darling,” he told her, “the most 
darljpg girl I ever met.” 

Penny made no attempt to kiss back. It seemed that 
she hardly realized he was tl^re. Then she drew away, 
and said politely; ^ 

“Thank you so mdhh fc^ taking me out, John. I en- 
joyed it terribly.” 

?he curved out onto the pavement, and ended: 

“I’m so sorry I can’t ask you in, but it’s too late. Good 
night, John.” She glided up the steps, opened her front 
door, and was gone. 



Chapter Eight 


D avid, sitting alone in his flatlet after supper, glanced 
over the shorthand exer^e he had just finished, 
pushed the papers aside, fit a pij)c, and lapsed into 
a reverie. 

It was March, and his shorthand and typing ccJUrse 
had only a month more to run. Margaret had given him 
one or two dictation tests, -^ItVid pronounced favourably on 
his speed. His instructor had yroncynced favourably too. 
His typev'riu..ti passed muster, and now he merely 
put the final polish on his achievements of the immediate 
past. He still worked at the office of Messrs. Fastnet & 
Quick, but that would end very soon. He would be 
twenty-one in September. Being a September baby ac- 
counted for the extrem? neatness of his wardrobe in his 
bedroom at Wenton, which Moira had once remarked. 
All September babies are perfectionists. 

David lit a second pipe, and reflected : 

"‘Fm due to pusl#ofT on my own six months from now, 
and so far IVe done nothing about getting another 
I must find one on a newspaper, in order to get into tht 
middle of things, and ^nd out about T.V., but how?” ^ 
I'hen he remembered that Mr.^ Forbes, who ran the 
flatlet house, had toldjiim that^evening tl^pt Peter Water- 
leigh, who made his living by writing ii^ some strange 
way, would arrive on the day following. 

“I thought you’d like to know, Mi^ HeyshaAi,” she 
had added, “because Mr. Waterleigh’s a friend rf yours.” 

Well, hardly a friend, David told himself. They pi&sed 
the time of day when they met in the hall on Peter’s 
periodic visits to London, and once or twice had met 
in the local, and bought each other dritikj. Was that, 
1 ]^9 
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David wondered, sufficient ground for asking Peter’s 
advice on a journalistic career? He decided that it would 
have to be. 

Accordingly, ne:[:t day, he brought home^a bottle of 
whisky and two siphons of soda watfer, and left a note 
for Peter asking hiin to come in for a drink that evening 
of the next. At eight p.m. David heard a knock on his 
dxoor, and ojJencd it to see Peter standing outside. 

“Nice of you to ask me round,” he said in his dry, 
forty-six-year-old way. David, aged twenty, he could 
n^t have seemed older had he been a hundred. “I can 
nevtr resist the charms of friendship and alcohol. How 
have you been getting on since I saw you last? At that 
time you looked' fairly bro^vned off, if I remember 
rightly.” 

David welcomed 'Peter wamjly, indicated the one 
arm-chair, poured two drinks, and sat on the edge of his 
dit^an. The electric radiator was switched on, and an air 
of cosiness and comfort distinguished the flatlet. Peter 
took a sip of whisky, and continued : 

“What is it you want to ask* me? Being to an extent 
par/chic, for a writer has to be psychic in order to under- 
stand women, who are his main market as readers, I’m 
sure you \vant to ask me something.” 

Feeling slightly guilty at beingit found out, David 
answered: 

^“My father wants me to be a solicitor, but I loathe 
law, and I want to get a job da a daily paper. I’ve 
learned shorthand and typing, which, they tell me, every 
reporter needs. I thought that, a§ you’re in the writing 
racket, you nr^ght be ablfe to tell me how to go about 
things.” 

“Fm^ not a -^icwspaper man, thank God,” Peter 
answereej piously. “I’m all for a peaceful life, and you 
couU hardly call a daily paper man’s a peaceful life, 
whether he’s on the reporting or the editorial side. I do a 
bit fdjP the daily press, but I only deal with the Features 
Editor, and write my piece in the quiet of my home, and 
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post it to him. Thc®main thing is, do you know anybody 
in Fleet Street? An introduction from one of the brother- 
hood always helps. Or of course, if ydu know a managing 
director, you could be fairly sure of a chance. You could 
always be kicked out if you were no gpod.” 

“I don’t know a soul in Fleet Street. All my compac- 
tions are in the legal world.” 

“Have you ever written anything, and had it pub- 
lished?” 

“Not a thing. I haven’t long com«? out of the Army.” 

“You seem to be rather in the position of someone 
who’d like to be invited to dine with Her Majesty at 
Buckingham Palace. One thing’s just about as easy of 
accomplishment as the otner. As I told you, I’m no good 
for getting you a newspaper ‘^b. R Jt I know people who 
could, if diC; wanted to. I belong to the Cannibal Club, 
where these types congregate. If you’d ^are to dine there 
with me one night, I could introduce you to one or two 
of them.” 

“Thank you very much, Waterleigh. I’d like to more 
than anything.” 

“Well, what about to-morrow night, at, say, sevfn? 
Then we could have some drinks in the bar before dinner. 
The bar is rather the life and soul of the Club.” 

“That would b€ grand. It’s very decent of you to 
bother.” 

“Not a bit. I’ve had my own ups and downs before I 
got settled. One should always give the other fellow ^ 
helping hand if one can.” c 

Peter had a secor^ drink, ^ and went^^his way. David 
sat dreaming of dinner at the Cannibal Club. There he 
would be right in the movement. As a resmlt, anything 
might happen. 

The Cannibal is one of those warm, cosy cMbs where 
newspaper men and writers congregate, and cvefyone 
knows everybody else. Directly David had hung up his 
overcoat, he sensed the atmosphere of the# place. Peter 
took him into the bar^ ordered drinks, and, 1^\ ing grgsted 
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one or two friends^ glanced about him with a questing 
gaze. 

“Fm looking fol* victims to wish you on,” he ex- 
plained. “Ah, there’s Bill Shawburn, the N^ws Editor 
of the Daily Harvest^ in his usual corner of the bar. Let’s 
go^nd have a crack^ at Bill.” 

They crossed the bar to where sat a man of middle 
ag-^ and middle height who wore dark-framed glasses, 
ana a slightly crumpled ^suit. His smile was disarming, 
but when he was ^not smiling he looked a tough type, 
which was only natural, as news editors have to be tough 
type^\ Peter walked up to him and said: 

“Hullo, Bill! This is my friend David Heysham. He 
wants a job on a paper. Give him some good advice, and 
I’ll buy you a drink.” 

Bill Shawburn gazed reflectively at David, said good 
evening, and then asked Peter: 

*^Is there anything the matter with his head? Doesn’t 
he know that tliere arc thousands of blokes who want 
a job on a paper, and tliat Fleet Street’s littered with the 
bodies of the unsuccessful?” 

^‘Youth will be served, Bill. Give him the works by all 
means. It’ll be most instructive for him.” 

Bill turned to David, and asked: 

“What have you written so far?” 

^“I haven’t written anything so far. I just want to know 
how to start.” 

“Then you aren’t ne\vs,” Bill siid w^earily, and this is 
5ie ultimate condemnation from a news editor. To him 
a thing, or a pej;son, is cither newa^or not. If not, he has 
no further interest. 

“Oh, go on. Bill*,” Peter urged. “He’s determined to 
stick his^neck out.^ell him how to stick it, as it were.” 

“If hetcan write shorthand, and I don’t suppose he 
can-^ — ” 

“I call,” David interrupted. “I’ve spent months learn- 

^6* c t 

“Wdl, th^’s something. You’d better try to get a job 
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as a reporter on thte Clumpingion Utozeite^ or some other 
provincial paper, the smaller the bttter. Then you’ll be 
able to see how the wheels go rouni. You can see better 
on a small paper than on a London daily. After a couple 
of years of that, you might try for a job in London. 
That’s the best advice I can give you*.” r . 

“I’ve promised .my father, who’s a solicitor, and ex- 
pects me to take over his practice sooner or later, to stay 
in the law office where he put me till next September. 
How can I wiite in the meantime?” David asked rather 
desperately. I’he whole w^orld, including Bill Shavyburn 
seemed to be against him. 

“Have you any Ideas?” Bill asked, giving the w^ord a 
capital “I” as far as is possible vocally. “Ideas are price- 
less. A Good Idea may mal^^ a bij story. Without Ideas 
no papei 

“I have a few, but they aren’t written up.” 

“Thank God ! If you’d written them up, the next thing 
would be you’d ask me to read them. Well, write them 
up, and if they don’t make you feel sick when you read 
them yourself, send th^ to die Features Lditor. He buys 
outside stuff somciimes. But don’t send diem to mfi, I 
only deal in new^s.” 

David thanked him, and then Bill bought Peter and 
David and himsel# another drink each. After that, Peter 
look David away to the dining-room, and ordered 
ncr. 

“Don’t let Bill depress you,” he advised. “All newjg^ 
paper men ai e as tough as hell. They have to be, because 
it’s a cut-throat jobt*and th<jy may be out on their ears 
themselves at any moment. I think thc#idea of WTiting 
something for a Features Editor’s a good one. If nothing 
happens, you’ll have had some practice. If he takes your 
stuff, it’s read by some millions of people. I’m tfraid they 
don’t buy much outside stuff nowadays; it’s all vfritten 
by the staff. But you never know. The main thing, as Bill 
says, is to hit on an Idea that’s too good tc^ r^use.” 

David ate his dinner thoughtfully. Evidently the yorld 
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of journalism was irJ iecd remote from the calm processes 
of the law. He askedl Peter: 

“How did you nianage to get where you are, if you 
don’t mind my asking?” 

“Just by hard slogging and having a skin an inch thick. 
If you’re sensitive, Tor God’s sake give up the idea of 
writing. Otherwise you’ll break your heart, and get no- 
wlere.” 

Nobody’s ver^' sensitive after two years in the Army,” 
David answered grijnly, and Peter smiled. 

“I hadn’t thought of that. Anyway, good luck, and if 
you tlon’t succeed, there’s always your father’s practice 
to inherit.” 

“Thank you. I’d rather die.” 

Peter mused thoughtful^/ on the imbecility of the 
young, who, having a silver spoon put into their hands, 
so to speak, throw it away. However, he had done all 
he could for David, and the rest was up to David. Peter 
bought him coffee, took him back into the bar, and 
introduced him to various men whom David found des- 
perately interesting because cilhef they wrote, or worked 
on ♦papers, or were even involved in television. His ad- 
miration for Margaret increased one hundred per cent. 
She, now a. sub-editor, belonged to this exclusive band 
of people who put papers together b/ some mysterious 
slejght of hand. At eleven, when the bar shut, Peter sug- 
gested a return home. He had contacts to make in the 
morning and he wished to sleep atid wake fresh foi the 
tray. But David lay av'^ke a long time in his bed. The 
evening had giv^n him an^ entirely^new outlook on the 
career he wanted. It wasn’t going to be in the least easy 
even to begii^, let alone become a success. 

He piJt aside alF thoughts of the Clumpington Gazette, 
or whatever the provincial paper might be. He wanted 
Londbn or nothing. In London one might achieve fame; 
in Clu]t|ipington, or its equivalent, one might scrape a 
living, and^thpt would be all. 

He decide(| to ask Margaret to dine,^ and tell her what 
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Bill Shawburn hadttold him, and asl her opinion. Frivo- 
lous and light-minded as women were, they had a certain 
intuition where a man they liked was concerned. 

Margalct came to dinner two nights later at their 
favourite Caterpillar, and at once David sensed a differ- 
ence in her. Authority, and a magazine sub-editor has 
much authority, had developed her, and given her self 
confidence. She listened to David without interrupting, 
and then said: 

“I should think Mr. Shawburn was about right. Most 
successful newspaper editors began in the provinces, and 
then came to London. But then you don’t want to ^o to 
the provinces, so that’s out. You must try your damndest 
to get a job on a London paper, but you’ll find it difficult 
witli no experience, and no Record of any writing work. 
I mean, ’f j’d written a successful novel it might help, 
but you haven’t written anything.” 

“Neither have you, and you’re a sub-editor.” 

“I have, you know. I’ve written quite a bit for w^hat 
we call ‘departments’; how to feed baby, how to make 
up your face, what t<^ do when your love affair goes 
wrong, and so foTih.” 

“What do you know^ about feeding baby?” 

“There arc ways and means of finding out, if you 
know the ropes. Am secretary to die editress of Dazzle^ I 
learned all the ropes. And as a sub. I lia\'e to write quite 
a bit. I"or iastance, if an article doesn’t fit, I write a int 
more onto it, whethci I know anything about the subject 
of the article or not. This Ls all very good training, es- 
pecially as it has to done like lightning if one’s going 
to press. The one unforgivable crime js to keep the 
machines at the printing works w^aitiiig.” 

“I can’t try for a job till September, so whai*do I do 
in the meantime?” 

“I should do as Mr. Shawburn suggested, and fry to 
write an article for the Features Editor. If he doesn’t 
take the first, and he won’t, write another, ^and keep on 
writing. Even if he throws out the lot, vou’ll have had 
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some practice. But| pray write theiarticles the proper 
length. Count up tjie words in one of the articles they 
publish, to find their limit. Beginners always go rambling 
on. And please make up your mind in detail 3oout what 
you’re going to say before you start writing. Construc- 
tion’s everything. When you’ve done your construction, 
the article writes itself.” 

David ordered coflFee and brandy, and sighed. 

' You pro.’s are all alike,” he said sadly. “You don’t 
give a bloke the slightest encouragement. Everybody who 
evfr worked on a paper had to start without experience, 
eveif'on the Clumpington Gazette. I’m no more ignorant 
than they were.” 

“Yes, darling, but on the Clunipington Gazette you’d 
be properly bashed rp if you didn’t do your stuff the 
right way, just as I should be if I didn’t do mine the 
right way. That’s the way one learns. I doubt if a big 
London daily has time to bash up beginners. They want 
people who had the raw edges taken off them on the 
Clumpington Gazette. I had mine taken off when 1 was 
a secretary. I learned that one^ simply can’t afford to 
make mistakes, because they give otlier people so much 
trouble.” 

“All right. Let’s talk about something else. I hardly 
know^ you now you’re a sub. The join’s given you an ex- 
traordinary poise and confidence. Even your clothes are 
different.” 

“If a sub. didn’t have confidence in herself she wouldn’t 
i^t long, and as for my clothes. I’ve more money to 
spend now, because I get a much bejtcr salary.” 

David took Ijer back to Her flat in a taxi. In a w^ay, the 
evening hac^been a-xelebration of her promotion, and it 
didn’t s^em decent to take a highly competent sub. home 
on a bus«.In the flat, Nadia came out in her dressing 
gowit to make sure they weren’t burglars, wished David 
good evening, and retired tactfully to her bed-sitting 
room. i!h th^ sitting-room, David took Margaret in his 

arms and I^ed her half despairingly. She pressed against 

• c * 
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him as of old, and gave him her ijiouth. bhc was very 
fond of him, but privately she thoi[ght this craze of his 
for journalism and T.V. absurd when he had a safe job 
and a good income waiting for him as a solicitor. He 
drew her across to a chesterfield, sat beside her with an 
arm round her, and said witli mild bitterness: 

“I don’t seem even to be as good as a girl. You’ re a 
sub. On the Daily Harvest there’s a gfrl called Maud 
Winkworth who’s a foreign correspondent. She flies all 
over the world, to the most ftangerous spots, and sends 
back damned good despatches, or whatever they’re 
called.” 

“ ‘Stories', darling.” 

“All right, stories. And not only doe^s she write her 
good stories, but she seems §apabi.c of looking after her- 
self in th^ lid:; without coming to any harm.” 

“I don’t suppose Maud will ever see eighteen again, 
so she has a lifetime of experience, and it would be very 
short-sighted for even wild people to kill off a correspon- 
dent of the Daily Harvest. The publicity would be very 
bad for them. The HSvcH would see to that.” 

David stood up regretfully. 

“I must go, because it’s time you w ere in bed, sweetie,” 
he told her. “Thank you for coming out with me. I love 
you to come out^ith me, because I love you. And I’ll 
remember all your good advice. You were rather fierce, 
and very ruthless, but no doubt it was good for me. ft it 
interests you, I shall f^till go my mad w^ay. I’ve burned 
my boats now.” ^ 

When he had gope, Margaret sighed. David seemed^ 
to her like a child playing witn a loaded^gistol. He hadn’t 
the least idea of what he was doingf or ho\j^ to go about 
it. 

She switched off the sitting-room light, we§t into her 
room, undressed, and got into bed. Once in bed slie 
shrugged her white shoulders. 

“I did my best for David, even if I did sjem ru.thless,” 
she murmured, “but I’m afraid he’s going to be very dis- 
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appointed, which isj sad, because I love him too. Still, 
his father’s well-off, | and he can always fall back on his 
father. But if he fails in his ambition, he’ll feel very bitter, 
and I don’t want him to feel bitter, because he’s so attrac- 
tive as he is.” 

JQavid went homcf and slept the dreamless sleep of the 
young. In the morning he had entirely recovered his 
natural buoyancy. He decided when he was shaving, be- 
cause to a man shaving is an entirely automatic process, 
which leaves the mind free to wander at will: 

Vril do what Shawburn and Margaret said. I’ll try 
to wflte articles for the Features Editor. If nothing comes 
of them, rU tiy for a job on a paper, even if I come 
down to the Clumpington Gazette, I could afford to stay 
on it six months or scj, if Ifcould get on it, because my 
allowance goes on for a year. After my Clumpington 
Gazette experience, I ought to be able to find a job on a 
London daily.” 

That night, on his return home, he sat down at the 
desk cum dressing table, and tried to find a subject for 
an article. He had bought thret? daily papers and two 
evcftiing ones, read all the articles, and counted the num- 
ber of words in each. But the subjects gave him little 
help. They ^11 reflected in some way or other the news 
of the moment, and were obviouslyr written, as Peter 
Wgterlcigh had said, by members of the staff. To cut 
through the cloud of staff writers seemed almost impos- 
sible. At the end of a week he decided. 

“Xhe only thing to do is to write about a subject I 
know backwards, and one which thfse staff writers don’t 
know backwarejsi Well, wfiat subject do I know back- 
wards?” 

It waS' some da^s before he could make up his mind. 
Then, in ^he strange way these things happen he had 
the idea of The Greens. The Greens were not vegetables, 
but a family consisting of father, modier, a son and a 
daughter. J’lje Greens were, in fact his own family in 
disgiwe. He ^decided to call the article: “Meet The 
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Greens.” In h he s<$i out the eternal conflict between the 
young generation and the old. He did not take sides; 
he was perfectly impartial, assigning blame to neither 
generation, attributing the conflict entirely to Nature. He 
sketched the armed neutrality between Penny and Moira, 
the cold war between himself and hisifather, and the far- 
ther conflict between his father and mother, his mother 
taking David’s side, and his father Penny's. He came to 
no conclusion; it was purely what the Army calls an 
appreciation of the situation in the average family. 

David wrote this ten times, streamlining it every time, 
and omitting every unnecessary word. When it was flone, 
it contained exactly the number of words used by the 
Daily Harvest in articles. During his next session at his 
secretarial school he typed it,#nakiiag a carbon copy. This 
was neccL.oai; because he had no typewriter of his own. 
He typed also a letter to the Features Editor of die Daily 
Harvest, explaining that this article would be of interest 
to every family or almost every family, and pasted it. 
When he had slipped the cn\'cIopc into a pillar box, he 
felt relaxed and contort:. He looked upon the article as 
a sign. If it was accepted he was on the right lines.® If 
it wasn’t, he would have to revise his ideas, and begin 
all over again. 

For a week he#ieard nothing, nor did he expect to. 
This didn’t matter, because the article was not topic;^?; 
or conversely, it was always topical. Finally it came inio 
the hands of the Fcafurcs Editor, who read it, and rc;, 
lapsed into thought. 

“This,” he decidetj “contains an Idea.” fo^, naturally, 
he spoke the same language as Bill STjfiwburn. “God 
knows who David Heysham is, but® aldiough the job’s 
amateurish in a way, he knows whaf he want? to say, 
and says it. The situation he describes must exist in 
thousands of families to-day; dammit, it existed in ftiii]e. 
I think it’s worth using when someone's gone over it and 
tuned it up. I shall buy it.” 

Consequently, David received a letter olfgring hirn ten 
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guineas for his article, which he accepted with joy. A 
week later he saw the article in print. It had been edited 
a good deal, but his argument and conclusions were not 
destroyed. He cut the article out of the paper: for it was 
his first-born, and placed it caiefully in hie desk-dressing 
table. 

In the middle of the morning, a telephone call came 
to him fiom Roger, who seemed almost bursting with 
rage. 

“I read your aiticle in the Daily Harvest this morn- 
ing,” he began without any preliminary, “and I think it’s 
perfectly disgraceful. How dared you write it?” 

“But why Ls it disgiaccful?” David asked mildly. “It’s 
just what’s called a psychological article, discussing family 
relationships.” 

“It’s disgraceful bc(«iuse you’ie (iitici/ing your own 
faipily in print. Anyone who knows us will realize who 
these so-called Greens are meant to be. Redmondhurst, 
who travels in my carriage icacl, and looked acioss at me 
and sniggered. 

“ ‘David seems to have wiiut^n up you, and Moiia, 
ami his sister and himself, old boy,’ he said. Of couise, 
he knows you’ve refused to be a solicitor, and all the 
family trouble it’s caused. That’s gone all round the 
village. If you w^cren’t my son, I’d brii^g an action against 
yqji for libel. You ought to be damned well ashamed of 
yourself.” 

_ “I can’t see why anyone shoufd connect us with the 
Tireens, father. There piust be thousands of families like 
the Greens.” 

“Then you’re a perlect damned tool," Roger snapped, 
and rang off. ' 

Ten minutes later, Margaret came through. 

“Hullo^ David,” she said. “I just wanted to con- 
grjatiilatc you on your article in the Harvest, I thought 
it was |>retty good.” 

“It*? be^iv rather mucked over in the office,” David 
ans\s^cred sajily, for the beginner is sensitive to sub- 
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editing. “For instctice they’ve made me use sentences 
like: ‘And should’. Of course, it isn’t a sentence. A sen- 
tence needs a verb. And they made me write ‘face up 
to’, instead of ‘face’. How does one face ‘up to’ any- 
thing?” 

“People say ‘face up to’ nowaday*. Anyway, dori ’4 be 
depressed. It’s a g^cat thing to get your first article into 
the Harvest. Other editojs will notice it. I’m so glad. 
Good-bye.” 

A day lat(‘i, three letteis appearcfj in the Harvest on 
the subject of David’s at tide. One, fiom an indignant 
father, blasted him to pieces; one, horn a young*man 
agreed with him in detail. One from a Very Good Girl 
Indeed, reproached him, and said that die writer would 
nevei dream of disagreeing ^iih 5>)addy, who obviously 
knew best about everything. On th(' following day there 
were two more letters, one for David and one agajnst. 
Mr. Tastnet, who read the Harvest^ stopped David out- 
side hi> room that morning, and smiled. 

“Congratirlatioas on getting into the Harvest^ David,” 
he sairl. “I doubt if your father will be very pleased wiUi 
your article, but, between ourselves, I thought there fl^as 
a good d('al in what \ou wrote. An\way, good luck.” 

There were also a good many letters addressed to 
David himself, in#carc of the Hants . Many of them 
were abusive, many were sympathetic. All this was 
lost on the Featur('s Editor, who in some mysterious way 
discovered the telephone number of David’s fladet house^ 
w^herc Mrs. Forbes, greatly impre .scd by this great man^ 
ringing, did not scrgplc to jeveal Davad’s office num- 
ber. Coiisequcndy, David heard die Jicatures Editor 
say curtly: 

“Good morning, Mr. Heysliarn. ITie Greens'seem to 
hav/c caught on a bit, judging from die correi^iondence. 
Have you any more ideas for Greens ardcles, bccatisc, if 
so I’d like to see them. But make it snappy, or the public 
will have forgotten your Greens.” 

“Thank you very much,” David rrplicu jjmost br^th- 
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lessly. “I have more ideas. Pll do anc3tiier article to-night, 
and let you have it to-morrow.” 

“That’s the stuff. Good-bye.” 

Margaret had a typewriter of her own. David called 
her and asked if he could borrow it that night, explaining 
wly^ he warned it. She seemed quite, excited by his pros- 
pects and said of course he could borrow it ; and so, that 
night, tlie second article about tlie Greens was born. 
David did not care what ^his father would say. This was 
the beginning of hij career, and notiiing and no one must 
interfere with it. 

lA the end, the Greens articles developed into a series. 
The News Editor said that David had die popular touch, 
and increased his payments. In course of time, a T.V. 
producer rang up and* said* he thought the Greens might 
make a T.V. series, and would David write a couple in 
the^form of short stories. These, if approved, would be 
turned into T.V. scripts by technical writers at T.V. H.Q. 
David complied, and the Greens became a T.V. series. 
He had chiefly by luck, made ^ a reputation in a few 
months. 

?Iowevcr, there is a powder in most jam, a fly in mast 
amber. The week-end at Wenton after the appearance 
of David’s first article displayed almost frightening 
qualities. Roger remained silent all through dinner on 
tht Friday night, and even Moira, coming into David’s 
bedroom before dinner, with thc%>addest of expressions, 
«k>ked pathetically: 

“Darling, how could you have let that article be pub- 
lished? Your father’s perf^edy livid, and I’m very dis- 
tressed. Of ^course,® it’s all over the village, and every- 
body’s felking abdut it, which makes things very uncom- 
fortable f^r me. Naturally, they all believe the article was 
about us, and they’re delighted. Even Mrs. Stole stopped 
me in the street, and said she was sorry our family life 
was sottragic^ and would I like the Vicar to speak to you? 
I said there was nothing wrong with our family life, and 
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that the Vicar needn’t trouble to speak to you, but she 
didn’t believe me. I could tell that from her face.” 

“My dear Mummy, one really can’t take the village 
imbecilit)^ into consideration when one has one’s way 
to make, andt the article’s no more about us than any 
other similar family, as I told Daddy when he rang me 
at the ofiirc in a ^pul temper. And J'm afraid there are 
going to be more articles about the Greens, because the 
idea’s caught on, and I can’t throw away what 1 hope 
is my career on account of Mrs. Stoic, and a few^ more 
idiot Wenton females.” 

It was Penny who really shook him. She corrfered 
him in a corridor, and said cynically: 

“1 assure you Mr. Heysham, the celebrated writer’s 
torn it in a big way. 1 he otlicr m» dels at my place told 
me they . me at once as Harry Green’s sister, 
and did Daddv really spoil me that much, and were 
Mummy and 1 really at daggers drawn? I told them I 
couldn’t be responsible for the daftness of my crazy 
brother, and that there was no likeness betw^een the 
Greens and us. They afdn’t believe a word I said, and I 
shall probably be known for the re.st of my life as HiJda 
Green. What a charming prospect!” 

David, who, as an ex-soldier, knew that the best de- 
fence is attack, or the Army had told him, put a brazen 
face on this assault, and told Penny: 

“You’re not in the least like Hilda. She was a nice gid, 
and loved her biotlicf. Anyway, the Greens arc goirig 
on, so you’ll have to put up w^th them. If you inaWe 
good as a model, I ijiay be known as Penny Heysham’s 
brother, and then wc shall break even.” 

After dinner, Roger asked David into'hi^ study, and 
became very bitter. He called David A ungrate/lil boor, 
and said that even Harton hadn’t been able tc^turn him 
into a gentleman; thai he had libelled his parent.* and 
sister in print, and that his mother would never be able 
to hold up her head in Wenton again. ^ ^ 

David replied that all this was nc.*sense, that he 
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couldn’t run his life according to thcr> prejudices of Wen- 
ton, and that he proposed to return to London in the 
morning, seeing the way his family treated him. 

Accordingly, after breakfast, David left. He^said good- 
bye to Moira, but not to Roger. Rog«r, in David’s 
opjnion, had said unforgivable things. His good-bye to 
Penny was sli^hdy cold. He had not forgotten her com- 
plaint of the previous evening. As his train came slowly 
into Marylcbone Station, and he smelt the familiar smell, 
and sa\'Oured the familiar atmosphere of London, he 
smiled. What were Wenton and its petty inhibitions to 
him! His future lay in London, and, if he played his 
cards properly, the sky was the limit. 

Roger, wlio was silent and hostile, departed to play 
golf. Penny coming dlownrfate to bieakfast, for she was 
not dated with Spike till half past eleven, saw that Moira 
had been crying, and made a slightly astringent com- 
ment. 

“If you’re crying o\er David, Mummy, he isn’t worth 
crying about. He’s made a laughing stock of all of us, 
and I think he’s frightful. Even my little playmates at 
Aubrey Rhodes’s guyed me about that daft article of 
his in the Daily Harvest, I really don’t know who David 
thinks he is. He’s let us all down, if you ask me.” 

Penny then nourishe d herself on ^oast and tea and 
marmalade, and, at the sound of Spike’s car drawing 
up outside, grabbed her coat and head scarf, and fled 
the house of doom. Moira was feft alone. She cried a 
Tlittle more, and then b|»thed her eyelids, for it was neces- 
sary to go and shop in the village. 'I^Jicre the usual tabbies 
congregated, a/i^ each had some comment to make on 
David’s artirle. The comment usually took the form of: 

“Of Vourse, It’S very clever of him to get into the 
papers, hrt- ... It must be rather trying for you, dear. 
Wha^. did his father say? I should think Mr. Heysliam 
would.be rather cross. I’m sure David didn’t mean any 
harm, Jbut;. . It must be very embarrassing for you, 
dear.” 
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All this Moira liughed off. She said she felt rather 
proud of David’s success, seeing that he wanted above 
all things to earn his living in journalism. She was unable 
to detect any resemblance to any one in the mythical 
Green family. , 

When she had started for home, one tabby would say 
to another: ^ 

“Of course she had to seem indiffereiit, dear, but I 
could sec she was very upset. These Greens are exactly 
like the Heyshams, and there’^ no getting away from it, 
say what she may. If I were she, I should be furious.” 

That evening, in the sitting-room after dinner, R^ger 
made liLs only reference to David. He said to Moira: 

“I’ve given David my word in writing that he shall 
have his allowance for a yeai afte^> he’s twenty-one, and 
I shall keep word, but that’s all. I suppose after this 
preposterous article has been published, there’s no hope 
of his changing his mind about the law. He probably 
sees himself as another Arnold Bennett.” The late Mr. 
Bennett was the most recent author with whom Roger 
was familiar. “No douAt David will go on as he’s going, 
if this rag he writes for encourages him, and cxpec^»to 
make his fortune. I hope he does, for all our sakes, be- 
cause, when his allowance runs out, he’ll be in the gutter 
otherwise.” 

“I don’t see why you should be so hard on him,” Moi^a 
countered. “Youth’s the period for indiscretions, assii: - 
ing that he has been inSiscreet.” 

“At his age I should never haye dared to comrrit iif^ 
discretions in connection with my family, dear, but then^ 
it was different in those days! Even a ydung man had a 
sense of responsibility. Now, of coui^c, tJiey^havc none. 
You can’t say that I’m complaining ^fitliout cadse. You 
can see that even Penny’s annoyed.” 

Moira said good night, and went sadly up to bed, 
leaving Roger with a final whisky and soda to soothe fcis 
feelings. She felt miserably alone. Penny w^as jiding with 
her father, and David had shaken the dust of Wenton 
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from off his feet. She wished he Ijadn’t invented the 
Greens, who were so like the Heyshams, but she sympa- 
thized with David for trying to strike out on his own. 
And now, with David gone, and not likely to rtturn for a 
long time, with Roger and Penny agains^ her, she felt 
entirely deserted by her family. 

Ihcn she dismissed the family from her mind, and 
looked forward to lunching with Charles in Dalesbridge 
on the following Wednesday. After the gap of Christmas, 
they had resumed their association as happily as though 
Christmas had nev'er intervened. Charles had now be- 
com# a necessity to her. She refused to think of tlie in- 
evitable day when his work in tlie cathedral would end, 
and he would go away. She felt that Charles would com- 
fort her over l)avid’s4f»rticl(;, and the family stress which 
had followed it. Charles had a wide outlook on life, and 
would see the whole affair in its proper proportion. 

She said a little prayer for Charles, after her usual 
prayers for her family, and, feeling comforted, shut her 
eyes, and went to sleep. For once she needed no sleeping 
tablets, being emotionally exhai/.tcd, and did not even 
hejr Roger when he came to bed. 



Chapter Nine 


S PRING came with May, and Penny, as spring-like as 
the season at her age, arrayed herself in a new spring 
dress to dine with Francis^at his studio. She looked 
forward to the dinner very much, because, as she told 
herself, Francis did something to her. John alas, lat:ked 
tliis capacity. He was very charming, very admiring, but 
he could never thrill her. Their association had run its 
inevitable course. Thcic hadfceen die routine love-mak- 
ing in the bacK scats of John’s Bentley one spring evening, 
after he had driven her out into tlie country for dinner at 
a riverside hotel, and more routine love-making in a flat 
he had taken over from a brotlier officer who was des- 
tined for overseas; but |lthough she enjoyed John’s love- 
making up to a point, she would have traded it all for 
Francis merely to pass his hand over her hair, and tell ker 
it was the most wonderful colour in the world. 

She took a taxi to Chelsea, not wishing her new spring 
dress to be defilcd^y a bus or tube, and rang the bell of 
Francis’s flat \viih as much emotion as if it had been ^e 
first time she had dined with him. Francis opened tne 
door, looking very delectable in a new grey flannel suiT, 
ushered her in, shut the door, ledger into the studio, anft‘ 
kissed her. She leaiyd her head back, and shut hen 
eyes, so as to miss notliing of the kiss. Igen she opened 
her eyes, and gazed around in some a.5tonishiflent. 

“It’s all different,” she said, half admirin^y, half 
sadly, for though she admired she felt faintly grieved 
that the studio was not the same as it had always.beftn.^ 
“True, there are a few improvements,” Francis said 
complacently. “You see, darling, I’m mjkjng.a fair 
amount of money these days, and I felt one’s surround- 
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ings should match one’s income. 6o I’ve turned the 
gallery into a dining place — ^pray note the teak garden 
furniture, which has a rather nice colour, and one makes 
tlie chairs fit under the table when one isn’t ifiing them, 
so as to give more room. And then the w?,lls and ceiling 
haye been painted, and there’s a new carpet, and new 
covers on the divan and the arm-chairs. I only need the 
b^: under the fiorth light to W'ork in, and the floor of that, 
as you can see, has a covering of linoleum, so that if I 
splosh paint about it can^'be washed off. Don’t say you 
dislike my poor effSrts.” 

“It’s terribly smart, but I rather regret the old, bat- 
tered look.” 

“You have a lovely new dress which becomes you 
vastly, and I have a kDvely«new suit, which probably you 
haven’t even noticed. We ought to have surroundings 
to match our personal splendour. Well, we’ve got them.” 

f rancis then served her tomato soup, lobster salad, and 
ice cream, with a delicious white wine. They made coffee, 
and sat drinking it and smoking cigarettes. Then tlie urge 
for confession afflicted Penny, ^Wice she really loved 
Fr/incis, so she asked: 

“Francis, do you ever deceive me with other girls?” 

“But of. course,’' Francis answered politely. “How 
seldom I see you, and how frequei^^ is the desire for 
female companionship.” 

“It’s perfectly loathsome of you, but it may be just as 
\VeII, because I deceive /ou with another man. I ought to 
*be spanked for it, but t^\ere it is.” 

“If confession would help. I’m gll attention,” Francis 
told her, and * so she d^cribed her goings on with 
John. 

“I adore you, aJ> you know, heaven help me seeing that 
you go wji^^h other girls, but I don’t love John a bit. How- 
ever/ he has that social lacquer which is such a feature 
of the^l20th. Rifles, and would bore me stiff if I saw 
much q{ i^ at a time, and he takes me to the Deliccs, and 
I borrow dresses from the head vendeuse^ and it’s all 
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good for trade. Several ladies of highcdegrcc have asked 
me ill the litde girls’ room where I got my marvellous 
dress, but I don’t suppose they can afford our prices. 
Howevcf, it’s all good publicity.” 

“You are «t an age when you need variety,” Francis 
explained. “You couldn’t be expected to stick tc^one 
man. You’re experimenting, which is only natural. One 
day you’ll make up your mind, and then ‘some lucky man 
will be in heaven for the rest of his life.” 

“Do you love your other ^girls as much as you love 
me, Francis?’' 

“Of course I don’t, darling. They’re just inferidf- sub- 
stitutes and whenever I make love to them, I always 
pretend I’m making love to you.” 

“You’re the most gifted Mar I %ver met, Francis, but 
thank you tor your pretty lies, ’cos you wouldn’t bother 
to tell them if you didn’t want me. And now', I thmk I 
should like to be kissed if it isn’t too much trouble, be- 
cause I shall have to go home soon to my little meek 
divan, and one woulf^ like some memories to take with 
one.” 

So Francis provided her with memories until •she 
sighed, and said: 

“Really, Francis, you make love more marvellously 
than any man I €ver knew. I shouldn’t think there’s any 
other man like you in the world.” 

“The credit’s all yours,” Francis answered, stroking 
the hair he loved with gentle fingers. “I couldn’t mai?c 
love to any oUier giil <is I make^love to you, because sl^^ 
wouldn’t be You, se??” 

“1 hate to tell you that John’s taking fhc to the Delices 
to dine this ^veek.” 

“What does it matter if he is, seeing you say vou don’t 
love him a bit?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, but after this evening I raflicr 
wish he wasn’t. You see, I shall have to let him kiss me 
good night.” 
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“Naturally. It would be very disODurteous of you if 
you didn’t, after his good dinner.” 

Penny got up, and began to comb her hair, and do her 
face in front of Francis’s long wall mirror witR’ the yel- 
low curtains half draping it. 

“Sometimes I could kill you,” she confessed, “You 
don^t seem to care ji damn what other men do to me. I 
suppose it’s on ^account of your fatal fascination for me. 
You know perfectly well that no otlier man could make 
me go all gooey as you do, iurse you.” 

“For that pretty Speech I’ll take you home in a taxi,” 
Frandis promised. 

Even as she had foretold. Penny dined with John two 
nights later. He took her to the Delices, because it was a 
tradition with them new, aid in any case, where better 
could he have taken her? It was part of such history as 
they^had made together, and by this time the head waiter 
had become positively grandfatherly. When eleven 
o’clock came, John said: 

“Penny, darling, you’ll stay for|Supper, won’t you. All 
the wicked actresses will be coming on from the theatres 
whefire they score their triumphs, and I shall be able to 
see how much nicer you are than any of them.” 

“I dare s&y I may be. All successful wicked actresses 
are about a hundred years old. All ri^^t, John, I’ll stay 
if )»Du like, though I shall look bug-eyed in the morning 
fof want of sleep, and then the heiad vendeuse will tear 
oft a strip, as you bloodthirsty soldiers say.” 

Truly enough, in abdut half an hour the wicked act- 
resses began torsway in, *.ccompa^nied by their male 
victims. Penny glanqed around at them with faint super- 
ciliousneas. Siie had the magic of youth, which they had 
long left behind, and a better dress than their dresses, 
thanki to the influence of the excellent Miss Rose. And 
theh P^ny perceived two men sitting together at a 
corner table, quiedy taking stock of the female clients. 
Thev were both middle-acred, one of them obviously an 
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American. He hadthair greying at tl^e temples, a well 
developed waist-line, and was smoking a vast cigar. 
Penny thought how mean it was of them to sup together, 
when ea6h might he entertaining some deserving girl. 
Then she noticed that the American was watching her 
closely, and gave him a cold stare for his pains. John |ilso 
noticed him, and treated him to thfe glassy eye of the 
1 20th. when something annoys them. 

The American, not in the least disturbed, continued 
to watch. Finally he said son?ething to his companion, 
who nodded. The American rose, pfoceeded across the 
crowded restaurant with a suggestion of the dignity*of a 
ship in full sail, and paused in front of Penny and John. 
He said to Penny: 

“Good evening, ma’am. AMow nfe to introduce myself. 
I’m Mr. c.;ari bdiutzrittcr, President of Summit Pictures, 
Inc. I’d like to make you a prahposition, if you’ve no ob- 
jection.” He then glanced at John, and added: 

“Excuse the interruption, sir, but this is a matter of 
importance, and may greatly to the ladv’s advantage.” 

Penny gave him a false smile, and answered: 

“Good evening, Mr. Schutzritter. I am Miss Penelope 
Heysham,” and then, turning to John: 

“The Hon. John Lanyon, Mr. Schutzritter.” John 
said, with the ic^ technique the 120th. employ when 
dealing with a filthy bounder: 

“Good evening, Mr» Schutzritter. Pray sit down ai^fi 
take some coffee and brandy with me.” 

“Why, tliat’s real nice of yefU, Mr. Lanyon,” Mr^ 
Schutzritter told Jolfh, seeming as hap;iy as though he 
had been welcomed w^ith open arms, “I ifnly made Eng- 
land by air this morning. This is quite a dandy place, 
and the eats arc swell.” 

The waiter, to whom John had signed, placed ^offee 
and brandy before Mr. Schutzritter, wdio took a gulp*of 
brandy, leaned both elbows on tlie table, and^gazed into 
Penny’s face with what John considered vfle effrontery. 
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“It*s like this, ,Miss Heysham,” he began. “Pm here 
to arrange for a picture to be made in Britain by my 
organization, Summit Pictures, Inc. The picture we’re 
making is called Delilah Comes To Stay, and® so far we 
haven’t been able to pick out the right girl for the lead 
part. I wouldn’t like you to get wrong ideas about the 
story because the heroyne’s called Delilah. That’s sym- 
bolical, I guesS. Delilah’s not her real name. The girl in 
the story comes to be a Delilah against her will, quite 
by chance as you might sihy. Well, it’s happened before, 
and it’ll happen a§ain, that a film director with an im- 
portant pitcher to cast has combed Hahllywood to find 
the right star, and failed, and tlien walked into some 
Ritzy hash-joint like tliis, and seen just the type he’s look- 
ing for. I figure you’a^ justithe type I’m looking for, and 
that’s why I’m making the prahposition that you should 
star in this picture.” 

‘^j3ut I’m not an actress, Mr. Schutzritter. I don’t 
know the first thing about acting.” 

Mr. Schutzritter waved his cigar in a gesture of con- 
tempt. 

^.‘Don’t let that worry you, honey. The executive who 
directs the picture will take care of the acting. Which of 
all the floozies you’d call film stars can act anyway? My 
point is you look right for this girl— in the script she’s 
an innocent girl, but the male star, who’s got a mind like 
a sink, like all men, I guess, misunderstands her, but of 
course it all comes right in the eritl. And I can oflTer you 
*2f gilt-edged contract. If you make good in this picture, as 
' T guess you will, because the director will take care of 
that, why, you’re got a cafeer In motion pictures before 
you stretching Ifrom here to hell and gone. I’d like you 
to com# around t6 our orfus in Mayfair to-morrow and 
discuss te^jms, if you will.” 

“I# don’t know if I can. I shall be at work. I model for 
Aubrqf Rhodes, the grand couturier, of Grosvenor 
Street.** ^ 

“Aw, shuiks,” Mr. Schutzritter answered contemptu- 
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ously, with another wave of his cigaj which consigned 
Aubrey and all his works to the depths of the Pit. “With 
us you’ll be making more money in a week than you will 
with thhPguy in a year. Besides, you owe it to the public, 
Miss Heyshajn, to make this very lovely pitcher, which 
has more moral uplift to the foot of film than any pitcher 
I can remember.”. 

Penny gazed rather helplessly at John, \vho said in the 
well-known accent of the 120th.: 

“If you propose to go irfto this offer. Penny, you 
should do it through a theatrical ageist. I happen to know 
one — he’s connected with the best theatrical ageftts in 
London, Geoffrey Alleyn, who used to be in my Regi- 
ment while he did his military service. He had a commis- 
sion, of course. The theatre ind the movie racket are full 
of pitfalls ii you don’t know the ropes. You’d better let 
me ring Geoffrey to-morrow, and he can get in touch 
with Mr. Schutzritler, if he’ll give me his office adtlress 
and telephone number, and then Geoffrey can make an 
appointment for you ajid him.” 

“Thanks a lot, John. I think that would be the best 
way. I don’t suppose anything will come of all thi#; I 
hope Geoffrey won’t mind.” 

“Of course he won’t mind. If anything comes of Mr. 
— ah. — Schutzritlfr’s proposal, Geoff ley will charge his 
commission.” 

Seeing that John was adamant, and Penny entirely 
guided by him in thl? matter, Mr. Schutzrittcr took <Jut 
the very latest idea in automatjf pencils, and wrote Mis 
name, office address^and telephone number on a scrap 
paper torn from an envelopcTJolin repliW with Geoff rey’s 
written on a menu card. Mr, Schutzi?tter said omin- 
ously : 

“I aim to fly back to the United States tfif day after 
to-morrow, so I guess your Mr. Alleyn will need to kustlc. 
I want to have the deal all tied up before I leave.” 

“You’ll find Mr. Alleyn very capable,” Jphn assured 
him coldly. 
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“And rd like ypur address too, please, Miss Heysham, 
just to be on the safe side.” 

Penny glanced at John, who seemed to have taken 
charge of the proceedings, and he told her: 

“You may as well give it to him, if it keeps him happy. 
The address won’t make any difference. It’s all up to 
Geoffrey.” 

Air. Schutzrftter made his farewells, not quite so ex- 
uberant as he had been when introducing himself. Never 
in his life had he found a ^irl so unaffected by a startling 
film offer. When hJ had gone, Penny asked John: 

“U he serious, or is he drunk, or is he in the W'hite 
slave traffic, do you think?” 

“He’s probably serious, but the likes of Mr. Schutz- 
ritter always shoot off their mouths, as he would say. 
Anyway, Geoffrey will soon sort him out.” 

They danced till the restaurant shut, and then John 
drove Penny home, and kissed her good night rather for- 
lornly. To him it seemed that she might be going out of 
his life for ever, which w ould be t^o bad. Penny slept the 
sleep of the young, and before she got up in the morning, 
thcf telephone bell rang. She fled in her night-dress to 
answer it so that Jacinth should not be disturbed. A 
man’s voice -said: 

“This is Geoffrey Alleyn. Can I sp^ak to Miss Hey- 
sham, please?” 

‘^Good morning, Mr. Alleyn. This is Miss Heysham 
spfcaking.” 

•“Sorry to disturb yqji so early. Miss Heysham, but 
^hn rang me at about three a.m. th^ morning, for which 
I duly thanked Rim, and told me about the Schutzritter 
offer. I’ll fix^an^interview at his office for this afternoon, 
as Schuftritter leaves for the States to-morrow. I expect 
you could, get time off, couldn’t you? Then, if terms 
are satisfactory, we could sign the contract tlien and 
there.” 

“Thajik you, Mr. Alleyn. I’ll get off somehow. By the 
way, I’m only eighteen, so I suppose I’m a minor. My 
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hither, who’s a soliditor has always exj^aincd to me the 
limitatioas of minors. Could I sign the contract all on 
my own?” 

“Yes, bficause it’s a contract for your benefit. If later 
it turned out aot to be for your benefit, as we supposed, 
you could, being a minor, repudiate it. You’ve all to g^in, 
and nothing to lost. If you give me ybur office number, 
I’ll call you back later this morning.” 

Penny gave it to him, and then asked wistfully: 

“Should I earn a lot of moifcy? I should like a lot of 
money very much. It gives one an independent feeling.” 

“Seeing that, apparently, you’re the only girl inf the 
world, who looks the part, according to Mr. Schutzritter, 
we ought to be able to screw him up to quite a figure. 
Money’s nothing to these big film cctnpanies. Thank you. 
Miss Heysiiam. (Jood-byc.” 

Penny hung up, bathed, dressed, breakfasted, and went 
to work. She said nothing to Jacinth about Mr. 
Schutzritter, because tlic whole thing seemed to her like 
a dream. But, at elevep a.m. a call came for her chez 
Aubrey Rhodes, to the annoyance of Miss Rose, who 
deprecated private calls in working hours. The caller Vias 
Geoffrey, who said: 

“I’ve fixed our interview for two-tliirty. Will that be 
all right?” 

“Yes, thank you. l snail be torn to bits by the hc^j ^ 
vendfMse^ but they won’t sack me for wanting two hou 5 
off.” 

“Good. I’ll be seeing you, Miss^eysham. Good-bye. 

Penny arrived at t|je offices of Summit Pictures, Inc. 
in a very good tailored suit, Slid her fo:dJurs. Geoffreys 
whom she had never seen before, introducet^ himself in 
the waiting room. They were then uJlicrcd into* a very 
ornate office, where sat Mr. Schutzritter, smol|ing what 
seemed to be an even larger cigar tlian the one r4 the 
evening before, supported by one of his yes-men. Afr. 
Schutzritter rose, shook hands warmly with^P^nuy, and 
not so warmly with Geoffrey, and said: 
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“Good afternoon, Miss Heyshai^i. Good afternoon, 
Mr. Alleyn. Well, I guess here are two copies of the 
cahntract, so that you can both read them at once, and 
save time.” 

Penny sat down and studied the first contract sne nad 
evf|*r known. When she saw that the salary mentioned was 
£500 a week, her poor heart leapt. Then to her horror, 
(.Geoffrey commented: 

“In my view, the salary isn’t enough. Here you have 
the only girl suitable foV playing lead in this picture, 
and all you offer *hcr is five hundred a week. I suggest 
at least seven hundred and fifty, to be increased to a 
thousand a week if she makes a second picture.” 

‘‘She has no experience, and one always has to buy 
experience, Mr. Alleyn. Wt might make it seven hundred 
and fifty a week for her second picture, if she makes a 
second picture.” 

^‘Nothing doing, Mr. Schutzrittei . She’s in a unique 
position, and she wants seven hundred and fifty a week.” 

Penny gazed at Geoffrey witln- pathetic eyes. As far as 
she could see, he was throwing away a fortune on her 
aGCOunt. Mr. Schutzritter looked at his wrist watch, and 
asked the yes-man: 

“What 'time’s Spielhaus scheduled to meet me this 
afternoon, Earl?” 

^ “At a quarter after three, Mr. Schutzritter.” 

“Then I haven’t time to ar^ue,” Mr. Schutzritter, 
^ho would have gone to a thousand pounds a week if 
pressed, as Geoffrey had a shrewd idea, replied. “Take 
\hese cahntracts out and get ‘fivf hundred’ altered to 
‘seven hundred'and fifty’, Earl.” 

“And y^u’d* better put in a clause that the picture 
shall bb made in ^England,” Geoffrey added. “You said 
so last n’ght, so my friend Mr. Lanyon told me, but 
we’d! like it in the contract.” 

“Aw shucks!” Mr. Schutzritter answered impatiently. 
“Can’t yqu take a guy’s word for anything? Have the 
clause put in, Earl, and make it snappy. I don’t see 
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myself getting any* sleep to-night th-p way things arc 
going. Everyone in England’s as slow as mola^ in 
January.” 

The cdhtracts came back, Penny and Mr. Schutzritter 
signed them, <ind Mr. Schutzritter said good-bye rather 
hastily, adding: 

“You’ll be healing from my organization very shortly, 
Miss Heysham. Fm sure this is going to be a very lovely 
jiitcher,” and turned back immediately to his yes-man. 
Outside, Geoffrey said to Penn^: 

“Well, congratulations. It does happen sometimes that 
a big shot in pictures secs a girl somewhere, and dA'ides 
she’s just the type he’s looking for. You may as well 
cash in on Mr. SchiUzrittcr’s vanity.” 

“I ncarlv fainted w^htn ytfu as!>d for more than five 
hundred pounds a week, Mr. Alleyn.” 

“Pure bluff. I knew he’d offer less than he was pre- 
pared to pay. I didn’t stand to lose anything, because I 
could always have gone back to the five hundred. That’s 
what agents are for.” ^ 

He took Penny back to Grosvenor Street, asking on 
the way for details of her work and life. In next d%y’s 
Daily Harz'est the film expert had a glowing account of 
Penny, her contrac:t, her distinction as a model, and all 
the rest. This harl been arranged by Summit Pictures, 
who, after all, were advertisers, aided by Geoffrey. Con- 
sequently, at mid-morning, Roger came through on the 
telephone to Penny at* her place of work, and asked 

“In God’s name. Penny, wli^^t’s all this about yofir 
starring in a film, aijd why have I heard nothing aboi^ 
it?” * 

“Well, Daddy, the contract was oniy signed yester- 
day. The big boss saw me the night fcefore, dining with 
a man at the Deliccs, and he concluded I looked just 
the girl for the job, and came over and said so. Ami Fm 
going to get seven hundred and fifty pounds a week, 
and as the picture’s to be made in England J shan’t be 
subjected to all the temptations of Hollywoc^.” 
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“But you arenU of age, I should certainly have been 
consulted.” 

“The big noise is flying back to the States to-day, so 
there was no time. And anyway, my agent saJPJ I could 
sign a contract as long as it’s to my advantage, which it 
is. ijl^nd I do think you might congratulate me on being 
such a clever girl '^as to look just like the girl the big 
noise said he wanted.” 

“Of course I congratulate you, Penny, but it was a 
bit of a shock to read it *in the paper before Fd heard 
a thing. I don’t know what your mother will say.” 

“She’ll probably be veiy pleased. If it had happened 
to her, she’d be on top of the wwld.” 

“Well, we’ll be seeing you to-morrow,” Roger ended, 
in a rather deflated mlinneit and rang off. 

The morrow being Friday, Penny met her father at 
Majylebone Station. David still remained away from 
home. His Greens had now begun to appear on tele- 
vision, and the attitude of the locals in Wenton towards 
him was completely in reverse. TJhey now congratulated 
Moira on her having such a clever son, and Janet Quan- 
tock invited her to watch the Greens feature on her set, 
as Roger had barred television from his home. 

When Penny met Roger, he shook her hand, and 
smiled down at her fondly. 

“You’re quite wonderful,” he said,' as a young lover 
might have said, “and I do congratulate you. I’m afraid 
I ••sounded ratlier lukewarm yesterday, but I was a bit 
tfiken aback. Your mother’s not quite so enthusiastic 
«bout your new career as I am.. She said it seemed 
rather distressing for you ^to be kissed in the picture, 
as I suppos^. you will be, and have all the world gaping 
at you in cinemas? However, I pointed out to her that 
these thirds happen on the stage and screen, and that 
they tnean nothing. They’re just part of the action.’' 

'‘Thajik you. Daddy. I can’t believe it all yet, but 
no doubt Igsljall get used to the idea.” 

Thai week-end, Penny was glad to escape with Spike, 
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because all the village rang her up to congratulate her. 
Spike, who knew her very well, merely grinned as he 
swung his car out of the Ileysham’s drive-in. 

“Mariljm Monroe and the Lollobrigida, or whatever 
her name is, v/iil have to look to their laurels now,” he 
said. “By the way, how does one look to one’s laurels? 
Have you any laurels? I haven’t.” 

“You can’t have taken much notice of me, Spike,” 
Penny said sadly. “I’m by no means the same shape as 
Marilyn, nor as Jane Russell fdr that matter. The whole 
thing’s daft, of course, and I don’t intend to stay in the 
film racket, but it will be nice to make some money for 
once. I shall store it up for my old age, and go back 
to modelling.” 

“But tliink of the thrill of ibcing^made love to by the 
male star, wiin \vhom all the girls in the audience will 
be in love, and how they’ll envy you !” 

“The love-making will all be phoney. And you should 
talk about the male star’s love-making, anyw'ay. You’ve 
made love to me enouijh, and whatever else one might 
say about it, your love-making isn’t phoney.” 

“Thank you so much for tliose kind words, darliqg. 
VVe must make love some more to-day and to-morrow', 
in case you never have time for it again. I understand 
filming’s damned hard work.” 

“So’s modelling^ I’m used to hard work. I’ve always 
been a slave, e\’cr since I got my first job.” 

“Slavery must be go6d for you. You look more divine 
than ever to-day. It must be ihe^tonic of success.” 

“You wait till \ am 2 l success before you start talking-j 
However, I don’t need to kAow^ how tef act. I just do 
whatever the director tells me, and h<? sees I do it 
properly or improperly, according to \that he w^ts.” 

It seemed to Penny a delightful change fjom Mr. 
Schutzritter and all his works to be driven wdijer^ she 
willed by Spike, and given luncheon in Oxford as usuAl, 
and dinner at the Lamb’s Head in Dalesbiidge. She 
w^asn’t in love w ith him, nor, probably, was lie w ith her. 
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but they suited o^e another physically, and had a certain 
number of other things in common. Besides, Spike was 
a crack automobile engineer, and, even at her young age, 
Penny respected people who did things for tfieir living, 
and were competent. The only man shetcame near to 
loving was Francis, because he had infinite charm and 
understanding, and she could tell him things she could 
never have told Spike. Poor John was merely the brother 
of Lois Sandcroft who spent money with Aubrey Rhodes, 
Ltd., and provided a shoW window at the Delices where 
a beautiful mod6 could demonstrate the beauty of 
Aubrey Rhodes gowns. Penny had no time whatever 
for a young Regular Army officer who was the produce 
of the peerage. Everything had been handed to John 
on a plate since his birth* and Penny considered him 
rather a sissy, in spite of his having been shot up in 
Malaya. 

On the Monday, Aubrey Rhodes congratulated her in 
person. This pleased her, because Moira had been a 
trifle lukewarm about her daughter’s film career. She 
implied, without saying so, that for a well brought up 
gitl to be kissed and fondled for the vulgar public to 
look at was not quite the sort of thing of which she 
approved. Aubrey, however, was entliusiastic. 

“I wish you the best of luck, Miss Fleysham,” he said 
warmly. “You’ve done good work here, and I’m sure 
you’ll do good work in films. We shall miss you in 
©rosvenor Street. I suppose you're all set on the road 
to fame, but if ever yo;,i want to come back when you’ve 
tSnished this film, I shall be delighted to have you. I’m 
afraid that’s rahier a vain hope on my part.” 

“I don’t think so, Mr. Rhodes. One film part will be 
quite Enough foi me. After that I’d rather continue 
modelling. I don’t suppose I shall be of the slightest use 
in films. It’s just the vanity of this Mr. Schutzritter, who 
dunks Jie can spot the ideal girl for a part by look- 
ing across a restaurant. But I may as well cash in on 
him.*’-’ 
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David rang up fiK)m his office full congratulations. 

“The young Heyshams are certainly going places,” he 
said, “and it’s odd that both you and I should be mixed 
up in dilierent forms of drama, you in films, and I in 
television. Are^tliey paying you decently, if it isn’t a rude 
question?” 

“Seven hundred and fifty a week. J|f the film takes six 
weeks, that will be going on for five thousand, less agent’s 
commission. But I don’t expect to continue in films. I can 
always come back here; the bdte told me so just now. All 
I want is a nest egg, so’s I don’t hav^ to marry the first 
man who asks me, when my looks are fading, and® I’m 
on the point of becoming a hag.” 

“Nice work,” David commented admiringly. “Well, 
tons of luck I’ll be there at tfce fint showing of the film, 
if it kills me.” 

Alas, when Penny started in her star part, the reality 
almost beat her to the ground. She had to leave hRme 
by crack of dawn to be at Upperton, where the film 
studios were, in time for her make-up and to change 
before filming began. The glare of lights hurt her eyes, 
and the endless repetition of a scene until the direrj:or 
felt satisfied nearly drove her mad. Nor did she appreciate 
particularly the leading man, who w as a good deal older 
than she, though made up to look like a handsome young 
lover. Perhaps hifffans would have been s^urprised con’ 1 
they have seea him in real life. At last, when she coftid 
have cried from frustfation, Francis rang her at hontc 
in the evening, and asked her tc^ lunch and dine at tlfe 
studio on the following Sunday, which, he supposed 
was her only free day. He had alread)^ telephoned his 
good wishes weeks before, and then tfiere had been 
silence, his silence seeming to Penny ofle mor? triSl in her 
sorely tried life. 

“Thank you, darling, but I thought you’d forgoUipn all 
about me,” she answered in mild reproach. “It wodld 
probably save my tottering reason to talk to someone 
intelligent. You’ve no idea of the mental Barreiitiess of 
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these filmers. One would think that nothing existed 
outside films. Probably it doesn’t for them. If it did, 
they’d never be filmeis. I doubt if I shaU ever go to 
pictures, as it’s called, again. I’ve seen too much ol the 
inside.” 

“Elephants never foiget,” replied Francis, who did not 
reseSnble an eleplu^t in the least, being tall and reason- 
ably slim. “It’s just that I’ve been snowed under with 
work, and I imagined you weie too. But now things are 
a little easier with me, and I suppose you’ve become 
resigned to your fate. Would you like to lunch at our 
restaurant round the corner, and then come back here 
and dine?” 

“No!” Penny said passionately. “All I want is peace. 
Your studio’s the ma t peaceful place I know, and if I 
want to, you’ll let me lie on your divan and slmt my 
eyes, and not speak for an hour. Not tliat I shall want 
not\o speak for an hour. I want to hear all about what 
you’re doing, and dien moan about my own sufferings. 
Really, Francis, I’ve come to tl^e conclusion that, al- 
though I’m making good money, money isn’t everything. 
I was far happier modelling foi my ten pounds a week, 
and a few fees for photogiapliic sittings on the side.” 

“I’ve always noticed tliat tlie rich say money isn’t 
everything, and for the moment you must be rich. I'm 
not doing too badly myself, but I simply love putting my 
prices up. Why should one do a thing, for a shilling 
Yfhtn one can get eighteenpence fcfr it?” 

^“Why indeed? All right, Francis, I’ll be along at 
l^elve-thirty on Sunday for a drink before luncheon, 
and thank you wry much.”'" 

Penny arrived punctually at Francis’s studio on the 
Sunday,^ wearing 'a litde summer dress as light as a 
breath. She stood for a moment, before ringing, outside 
the green door of the studio, and thought how much 
m6rc t| 3 ian home the studio and its green door meant to 
her. 

“Odd,” ' Pienny commented to herself, and rang the 
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bell. Francis openetl tlie door, blessed ^cr with a smile, 
shut the door after her, and kissed her tenderly. There 
was this difference between the kisses of Francis and 
those of ^pike^ Spike kissed her for the mutual thrill, 
but Francis kissed her as though he loved her, and 
tliought her wonderful. She had never bothered to ^a- 
lyse poor John’s kisses, because they didn’t count at all. 
They were just something one washed off one’s face 
before one went to bed. 

Penny gazed around the stfidio, sighed with content, 
and said: 

“It’s just the same as ever. Promise you’ll never^tcr 
it, Francis, or I’ll never speak to you again.” 

“Apart from replacing things that wear out, I won’t 
alter it. I rat’^rr like it mvself.®’ 

He poured gin and tonic for Penny, and she sipped 
it as though it were the elixir of life. He though^ she 
looked a little thinner, but perhaps that was his imagina- 
tion. The young girl ot the period was, after all, not 
made of sugar. They kinchcd on soup and cold chicken 
and salad, and after that Penny lay on the divan, with 
a cup of Francis’s exquisite coffee in her hand, ftnd 
poured out her sorrows. 

“You don’t know how fierce this job is, Francis. How 
would you like tai be kissed by a man much older Uirn 
yourself — well, in your case she’d be a woman, I s’pos#- -- 
with his face covered# in make-up, and do the kiss tgn 
times, or twenty times, till the director’s satisfied? Agd 
that goes for all the scenes, ahd we’re not half-w^ 
through the damned film yet. And I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if my male star wears a toupee, Tlfat’s my impres- 
sion, anyway. And I get up with th« lark fo te at the 
studios on time, and when I go to bed I’m dead, but 
completely dead. What a life for a poor girl !” 

“My heart bleeds for you, darling, but the young ^e 
very elastic. And you say you won’t make another film, 
even if asked, and you’ll go back to your*dear' 9^ubrey 
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Rhodes, who’s never put a foot wraag as far as you’ic 
concerned. Besides, I love you very much, if that counts.” 

“I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if it did, darling What 
work are you doing now^ Show me plc.ise, because I’m 
interested.” 

FrancLS showed her a number of sketches, and she said 
gravely: 

'You’re pretty good, aren’t you? And you keep on 
improving, as even I can see. You’re really brilliant, 
Francis, not like me, just depending foi my living on my 
face, and legs, and Mgure And one day no one will want 
to loek at either, and then I shall be out for the count.’ 

Francis had a desperate impulse to ask Penny to marry 
him, and be taken care of for cvei, but he fought it 
back. It wouldn’t be ♦‘‘air t^ ask a girl of nineteen, with 
perhaps a great film careei in ft out of her, to tie heiself 
down m marriage. He had bettei wait, little as he w anted 
to. So he took her m his arms, and kissed lier, and she 
lay there hardly breathing Tea tune came, and then 
dinner, and they talked by fits apd starts, because then 
thoughts seemed to coininunicate as easily as words 
Wljen he took her home. Penny flung herself into his 
arms, and said 

“Thank you foi my lovely day, PVancis. I can bcai 
anything now.” 



Chapter Ten 


I T was May, the month sacred to ’women, and Moira 
prepared to take the bus for Dalesbridge, and lunch 
with Charles. So far they 4iad lunched at his flat on 
most Wednesdays without being discovered, either by the 
bishop, or the dean, or any of the Wenton tabbies. Moira 
had known every foot of the road from Wenton to 
Dalesbridge for over twenty years, but on Wednesdays it 
seemed to her like the gold«n ro:«d to Samarkand. She 
had long come lo the conclusion that, except for Charles, 
she could not have endured the indifference of Roger, his 
relationship with David, which now, fortunately seSmed 
to be improving owing to David’s success in journalism 
and television, tliougl^ David still remained in London 
at week-ends; and tlie shock of Penny’s becoming what 
seemed to be a film star. 

Mrs. Innes met her with a smile as usual; she liad 
long established a friendship with Mrs. Innes, who con- 
sidered her a charming lady, and that whatever her 
relationship will# Mr. Feltham might be was nothing to 
do with Mrs. Innes. 

“If he’d got off wtth some fast little trout, I shoWd 
have asked for my cards long ago,” Mrs. Innes had •e- 
flected once. “It isn’t so much wmat a person does as tfce 
way she does it. Give me got)d manners^ and damn what 
people do in their private lives.” 

Charles welcomed Moira as tendctly as i^'crj^and she 
sat in a patch of sunlight sipping her pre-luncheon cock- 
tail. And then, as they talked, a premonition >f^doom 
stole over her. Charles w^as the same, yet not the s<Ane. 
He loved her just as much, but he ^remed somehow^ 
poised for flight, or change. She asked \io questions, 
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preferring to wai^ and sec if her premonition were ac- 
curate. I’hcre was no need to rush upon her doom, if 
doom it was to be. 

Mrs. Innes served her usual impeccable lunclfeon, and 
departed for the rest of the day. Moira* poured coffee, 
and ^Charles gave her a cigarette. Then he sat opposite 
her, and the blow fe^. 

" Tm afraid we shan’t be able to see one another for 
a bit, darling,” he began. “My job at the cathedral’s 
done, the bish. and the defan are very satisfied, and I’m 
off to Northumberland to supervise the restoration of a 
churdh there. It’ll be a most interesting job, because it’s 
a Norman church, and Dalesbridge Cathedral’s practic- 
ally an upstart compared with it. But, as you know, I 
have a flat in Londolt, and we can meet there when I 
come down from Northumberland.” 

To her astonishment, Moira heard herself answering 
quit^ calmly: 

“Yes, Charles. I’m terribly sorry, but I knew you’d have 
to go one day. And I shall love to sep your flat in London.” 

She wanted to throw herself onto the chesterfield and 
sob, her heart out, but she knew a woman must never 
cry over a man, because it embarrasses him hopelessly. 
She knew also that it would be impossible to see him in 
his London flat. For her to go to Dalesbridge once a 
week excited no comment. Most of th^ Wen ton tabbies 
dief the same, for shopping purposes, and she had always 
been careful to make a few purchases in Dalesbridge 
so^diat she should have ,some parcels in case one or more 
tabbies shared the bus with her on the way home. But for 
her to go to London every Wednesday would be bound 
to excite commtnt, and she might even meet Roger on 
the trail! co/ning hbme. Besides, she doubted if Charles 
would wapt her in London, or not for long anyway. 
Gharlfs must, obviously, have his London contacts, and 
in ^ie\i^’of that a slightly dowdy woman from the country 
couldn’t expect to hold his interest. Moira had long 
realized! the chfferencc between Penny’s appearance and 
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hers since Penny wt>rked for Aubrey Rhodes. Naturally, 
Penny wore country clothes in the country, but when she 
arrived home, and left on Monday mornings she looked 
to Moir# incredibly smart and sophisticated. Probably 
she spent less i^iT clothes than Moira, but the difference in 
the effect was marked. 

She heard Charles saying: 

“I shall miss you frightfully, darting; life won’t be 
the same any more,” and she heard herself answer: 

“I shall miss you frightfull)^too, and life won’t be the 
same for me any more either.” I'hcnf she could not help 
adding: 

“But it’ll be worse for me than for you, because I 
shall be the one left behind, and it’s always very sad to be 
tlic one le^t behind.” The #ords%)f a song her father 
had sung when she was a child recurred to her. The 
w'ords were by Sir Walter Scott, and the music by Arthur 
Sullivan : 

“This morn ’tis merry June, I know, 

The rose is bSdding fain, 

But she shall bloom in winter’s snow 
I'Te we two meet again . . . 

“He turned his charger as he spake 
Upon t^e river shore. 

He gave his bridle reins a shake, 

Said: ‘Adieu^for evermore, 

My love, my love. 

Adieu for evermore’.” 

“You won’t be left behinfl, darling. > shall take your 
memory with me in my heart.” 

Moira looked at him and smiled. 

“You’ll keep it there for a while, because you’re nice, 
and then you’ll forget. Your life w^ill go on, tntl^vour 
surroundings change, but I shall just stay Moira Hfty- 
sham, of the village of Wenton, and n* 'thin^ m my life 
will change, except that you won’t be her? any'toorc.” 
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“Moira, my sweet, you make me wounu very uiiiuiiu, 
but I don’t mean to be unkind.” 

“You don’t sound anytliing of the sort, Charles. You’ve 
never been unkind to me. I don’t think you could’be if you 
tried, because yours isn’t an unkind natuiV^But obviously 
you^need to go on with your career, and you’ll meet other 
people, and you can’t possibly remember me for ever. 
I shall remember you for ever, because you’ve given me 
such a lot at a time when I was very unhappy. You’ll 
never understand how lAuch you’ve given me, but I 
understand.” 

AK the afternoon, sne lay in his arms, until five o’clock 
came, and it was time for her to go. She washed away 
the traces of the very few tears she had shed in the bath- 
room she would nevir see* again. Her eyes dwelled for 
a moment on Charles’s shaving things and toilet equip- 
ment. It seemed very friendly to see these traces of him; 
and^now she would never see them any more. She went 
back into the sitting-room, and he held her fur coat, and 
kissed her hair and her eyelids. ^ 

“Till we meet in London, and I can kiss you again,” 
heboid her, and she answered, knowing the answer to 
be vain; 

“Yes, my dear, till we meet in London. Will you walk 
down to the bus with me for the one and only time? It 
doesn^t matter if some Wenton womaL sees us together 
nc!W.” 

o“rd love to walk down to the bbs with you, Moira my 
sweet.” 

0 . They walked down togetner, saying litde, and there in 
the bus queue Moira percdved Mrs. Stole, the wife of 
the vicar of V\^enton. Mrs. Stole smiled, and Moira 
smiled Back*: Charfes could not raise his hat, because he 
was hatlejs, and Moira did not introduce him. The bus 
drew^p, and Moira followed Mrs. Stole inside it. The 
bu5 stkrted, Charles waved his hand in farewell, and 
Moira waved back. Mrs. Stole, seated beside Moira, 
observed all fiiis with deep interest 
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Directly the busiiad started, Mrs. Siplt said: 

“That was Mr. Fcliham, the architect who’s been 
superintending the renovation of the cathedral, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Yes,” ansjvtred Moira, wondering if Mrs. Stole knew 
Charles. 

“Is he a friend of yours?” 

“Well, I’ve met him.” 

“I wonder if you could persuade him to come and 
look over our church?” Mrf. Stole went on, and her 
manner suggested: 

“If you do, I won’t say anything about havin^f seen 
you with him.” She continued: 

“You f.cc, we’ve found wood-worm in the oak beams 
of the roo^, '^nd the vicai ’s vefy woifried. I here’s no money 
to pay for advice, and 1 thought if Mr. Feltham — that’s 
his name, isn’t it? — was a friend of yours you might ask 
him to give us advice. We only want to know how bad 
the damage is, and how much it would cost to put 
right.” 

“I’m afraid I couldn’t ask Mr. Feltham to do that,” 
Moira replied. “For one thing, I don’t see why he should 
do it for nothing, and for another, he told me lie’s 
finished with the cathedral, and will be going north 
almost at once. I’m sorry, Mrs. Stole.” 

“I wonder hc^ you come to know nun?” Mrs! S' le 
inquired. “I’ve never seen him in tlie village, and no tSne 
seems to have any cdhtact with him except tlie dea«.” 

“I suppose the dean would. He’s in charge of whai I 
believe’s called the fabric, isn’t he? Why don’t you 
the dean?” 

“That wouldn’t be any use. If the dcAn called him in 
he’d ask a fee.” 

Moira remained silent, and stared out of windows 
of the bus. Evidently Mrs. Stole thought she wa .^sinner 
and might like to compound her sin by getting Ch^Wes 
to vet the village church for notliinc As she had no 
intention of doing anything of the kind, Mieft’^w’as no 
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more to be said. }Vhen Moira got oifc pi me dus, wnue 
Mrs. Stole would continue till the next stop, that lady 
said; 

“Good-bye, dear. Fm so sorry you can’t heljS’ us over 
Mr. Feltham.” Moira knew then that scJbii it would be 
all o^er the village that she knew Charles. However, 
surely it was not a crime to know Charles? 

She went into ^ler house and changed for dinner. 
Roger returned, and there followed the usual routine of 
sherry. Over dinner he reived, and said contentedly: 

“David seems to^ be getting on very well witli this 
television stunt ; several men have spoken to me about it. 
And he rang me to-day to tell me he’s got a staff job 
on tlie Daily Harvest; not as a reporter, but as a writer. 
In view of that, he’s d(*cide(f'definitcly to give up the law. 
I suppose one can’t blame him, but, candidly, I never 
thouj^ht anything would come of his writing. It seemed 
to me just an adolescent craze which would pass. 
Apparently it isn’t.” 

“I always had far more confide?i‘ce in David than you, 
Roger. He did well in the Army, and the Army has no 
timp for duds.” 

“As it happens, you were right, Moira. However,” 
Roger continued fondly, “he hasn’t stepped out like 
Penny. I neved dreamed I should ever be the father of 
a film star.” 

‘*'1 should say Penny’s is the more preccuious job of 
the two, Roger. She may never get another part after 
thfi one.” 

f“You always had a down on Per^ny, my dear. I sup- 
pose it’s the rivalry between^two women, even if they’re 
mother and daughter.” 

Moira'dief not refort: 

“You always had a down on David, and I suppose 
it’s th#» rivalry between two men, even if they’re father 
and sdh.” She had learned to take refuge in silence for 
the sake of peace. In the after dinner period, when they 
had drdni coffee, Roger departed to his library to 
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work. Moira could lot decide whether tjiis habit was due 
to pressure of litigation, or boredom with her. He was 
still in the study when she went to bed, and she did not 
disturb hftn in order to say good night. 

On the following evening, she knew from his manner 
that something had gone wrong. He did not reveal ^hat 
the something was till coffee had been served in the 
sitting-room. Then he said at last: 

“Stoic came up to Town in my carriage this morning.’’ 

Moira could now guess wh^t was wrong. Mrs. Stole 
had been talking to her husband •about Moira and 
Charles, and the vicar had talked to Roger. Howfver, 
she only answered : 

“Did he travel first class? He usually goes third.” 

“Of cou’"?'" he travelled finJl class® or he wouldn’t have 
been in my carriage,” Roger said irritably. “What’s all 
this talk going around about you and Charles Feltl^am, 
who’s architect to the cathedral in Dalcsbridge? We don’t 
know Charles Feltham.” 

“I haven’t a clue. not heard any talk.” 

“The vicar was quite annoyed. It seems that his wife 
saw you and this Feltham fella together in Dalesbric^ge, 
and as he seemed to be a friend of yours, she asked you 
to ask him to have a look at the church, and you refused.” 

“I certainly did. First, Mrs. Stole asked me to ask him 
to look over die f:hiirch for nodiing, which I shouldu’l 
dream of doing. Second, it’s not my business; the vi&i 
should approach the dean. Third, Charles couldn’t any- 
way, because he’s finished his w<^k in Dalesbridge, aifd 
leaves for Northumberland to restore a church there.” 

“So he’s ‘Charles’, is he? You seem tc^know him ver> 
well. Why did you never ask him to dinc*here, and mee( 
me?” 

“It just didn’t occur to me. We met by accicjpnt. I fell 
in the street, and he was passing and picked the 4ip. 1 
suppose you know women in London I’ve never met 
don’t you, but you don’t feel obliged to ask them dowr 
here to dine and meet m‘c.” 
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“That’s a very; different matter. Itmdon’s thirty miles 
away and Dalesbridge is four. And I hope you aren’t 
suggesting I have unseemly relations with women in 
London?” 

“Not so far as I know. I don’t have uAscemly relations 
with men, eitlier.” 

“But you’ve been seen going into the Feltham fella’s 
flat in Dalesbridge.” 

“So some tabby must have trailed me,” Moira decided. 
She answered: 

“Certainly. I’ve’iunched with him there. Haven’t you 
evei^'lunched or had tea in a woman’s flat in London? If 
you tell me you have, I shan’t conclude you went to bed 
with her afterwards. I didn’t go to bed with Charles 
either, if that’s what fou’re •crying to find out.” 

“There’s no necessity to be coarse,” Roger proclaimed 
loftijy. “What I can’t understand Ls why you didn’t ask 
him here, or why you wanted a male acquaintance I 
knew nothing about.” 

“Because I’m so damned sick pf Wenton, and all the 
tabbies and their husbands, 'rhcy’rc so stupid I could 
serfam. Charles isn’t stupid, ancl he could talk about 
something else besides village gossip. Besides, his job’s 
very inter^ting. So, you see, I just wanted to keep him 
to myself. He wouldn’t have felt in tlie least interested 
in being asked to dinner, and meeting some respectable 
Wmton married couple wc should have asked to meet 
hin. We might even have had’ to ask Stole and the 
vJjaress, and, from wl^it you tell me, Stole would have 
tried to touch him for a free opiniqn on the state of the 
roof beams, or frhatever it f5. Nowadays, Roger, married 
people can ha\fe their own friends if they want to. I do 
happen* to ftave a Brain, whether you realize it or not, and 
I was loijging to talk to someone with ideas outside the 
scopn of this village.” 

tfcink you’ve been very indiscreet, Moira. How long 
has this friendship, as you call it, been going on?” 

“I Haven’t the slightest intention of telling you. Any- 
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way, it’s over now, ihough we might pjrhaps meet once 
or twice in London when the church in Nortliumber- 
land’s finished. If it consoles you, you’ve no grounds for 
divorce, find I’ve no intention of providing you with 
any.” 

“I suppose,” Rdgcr said unkindly, “it was a middle- 
aged crush on a young man.” 

“No it wasn’t. I should say Charles* is about the same 
age as I am.” 

“At any rate, you won’t bt seeing the fella again,” 
Roger concluded. “I don’t take this*hint of a meeting 
with him in London seriously.” 

"‘You never take me seriously, Roger, except when you 
suspect I’m having what you’d call illicit relations with 
Charles. It plight be better if^you did. I’m not a fool, or 
a child, even if you think I am.” 

Roger glanced at her in some surprise, seemed ajjout 
to wSpeak, tliought better of it, and retired to his study. 
When he had gone, Moiia smiled cynically. 

“It might almost hi'^\c been better if I’d blotted my 
copybook with Charles,” she murmured. “At least I 
should have had one moie memory. But that would h^ve 
made tlie whole tiling sordid, and as it stands, it’s one of 
die few beautiful things in my life.” 

Roger sulked for a few' days, and then seemed to have 
dismissed Charle.'^from his mind. After all, Charles h;i J 
left Dalesbridge, ne\ ei to return. But die news of Charfes 
and Moira circulated *the village to die point of bowe- 
dom as far as Moira was concerngd. Tabbies shopping 4n 
the morning would s:^' to her: • 

“I hear you knew Mr. Feliham, the ecillesiastical archi- 
tect, dear. He must have been a most fSscinating man. 
How did you come to meet him?’® to wftich* Moira 
usually replied: 

“Do you? In the street,” when she replied at'alj and 
did not ignore die question. vShe reserved the pouring 8ut 
of her scorn on all the talibics of Wenton for Janet, W'hen 
Janet had tea with Moira one afternoon. 
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“You can’t mi^sunderstand the loc&l cats, dear,” Janet 
replied. “They married when they were young and juicy, 
they’ve got men to keep them, heaven help the men, and 
they have no brains. They can do the washing up, and 
cook very badly, because it takes brains* tio cook, as you 
and^I know, and they wash their smalls, and the only 
other interests they have are radio, television if their 
h’lsbands can afford it, and the pictures. They probably 
have some children, poor little so-and-so’s, and key’ll be 
just like Mummy, except* that the boys will go into the 
Army, and be sliaUen up there. If you’d had my nursing 
carelir, you’d realize that the average married woman is 
just too stupid for words. They have some intelligence 
before they marry, but marriage seems to destroy it. 1 hey 
become rather ineflidfcnt hbuscmaids, and produce some 
children, and when they’ve produced some children they 
thii^l;: they’re the cat’s whiskers, although you know as well 
as I do that, if you’re married, it’s far more trouble not 
to produce children than to produce them. And tlieir 
husbands are absorbed in earning a living in the Bank, 
or whatever it is, and tliey have no mental life at all. 
Tl^at’s why if you were a friend of this Feltliam man, 
they absolutely lap it up, because it’s what they’d like 
to do themselves, and they envy you. But they’re so 
bogged down in die washing up, etc., that they haven’t 
the time, or the intelligence to attract* anyone but their 
husbands. And as their husbands treat them like bits of 
the furniture, life isn’t very romantic. But then, if you 
\^^t romance, you ijnust be capable of inspiring 
romance.” 

“I’m afraid can’t insj)ire romance in Roger any 
more.” 

“That’s tecaus^ you’re tired of him. You inspired 
romance ^ the man Feltham all right. But you’re bored 
with ♦‘Roger, and there you are. Fortunately, I’m not 
bored with Edward. If I were, I should probably get out. 
I could alvyays earn my living nursing, and Derek doesn’t 
want ihrf anv more from the oractical Doint of view.” 
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“You take a prettl grim view of life, Janet.” 

“One has to. Life’s a pretty grim thing.” 

“Of course,” Moira sighed, “you’ve a job at your 
finger tip^ I haven’t.” 

“Well, whosj^ fault is that? You could have trained for 
a job before you niarricd if you’d wanted to, but I jup- 
pose, in those days, you just expected to be married, and 
you were. P>ut I assure you, my dear, fe woman can’t be 
too independent; whether she can always earn her liv- 
ing’s a gicat background to a*w^oman’s married life. It 
gives licr confidence, and God knows* a married woman 
needs confidence if she can get it. The idea of hating 
to ask your husband to give you twopence halfpenny 
to buy a stamp gets a blf 1 coring if you don’t realize that 
you could walk out on him aiild earf enough to buy your 
own stan:pf wanted to. Edward and I are still in 

love, and I wouldn’t part with him for worlds, but never- 
theless, it’s a great satLsfac.ticm to know that, if we parted, 
[ shouldn’t be on my uppers, or dependent on alimony 
from him. Someliow% ^liL knowledge makes marriage 
so much safer. It keeps botli of you on your toes.” 

A week later, Moira had a letter from Charles. He s^d 
tliat the Northumberland village w^as charming, and the 
church a gem. He difln’t expect to stay there more than 
a month, and then he would be back in his London flat, 
and she must coiAc to lunch. He added that there was 
a restaurant in the block, presumably in case she tlioug:- . 
he might have ulterior*motives. He told her she w^as the 
nicest thing in the world, and tliaj he loved her as nmoh 
as ever. 

Moira read this at the breakfast table •Katli Roger op- 
posite. 

She replaced the letter in its envelclj^e, and laifl it be- 
side her plate. Roger looked across and asked: 

“All interesting lettci, dear?” and Moira said it/vas. 

“From anyone I know^?” Roger proceeded, and MoJra 
said: 

“No.” Roger seemed -about to speak ..gSin, ^tl!anged 
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his mind, and went on with his breakfast. Supposing it 
was from that t'eltham fella, the fella wzis miles away. 
No doubt Moira would forget about him soon. Better to 
let sleeping dogs he. 

The summer passed slowly, as sumnitri always did in 
Wenton. People with tennis courts, i^ave tennis parties, 
ancf people with no tennis courts gave tea parties in the 
garden. At the eiad of July the school holidays began, 
and a clutter of children descended on the village. It was 
the done thing to tell the'-proud parents how George, or 
Mary, had grown.* 

lu August, Moira and Roger took their summer hoh- 
day, at the seaside resort and in the seaside hotel where 
they had spent their summer holidays for the last ten 
years. There was an vxcclRnt golf course for Roger, and, 
as he worked all the year to win their bread, naturally 
consideration for him came first. The sands were ideal 
for^Dathing, and, as both Moira and Roger were good 
swimmers, they came nearer to one another while swim- 
ming than they did at any other time. One day Roger 
even congratulated Moira, as she stood in her wet trunks 
and brassiere, on her figure, which, he said, was just as 
attractive as when she was first married. Moira smiled 
as she thanked him, but the words gave her no thrill She 
knew that 'her figure was good, but Roger’s opinion of 
it left her unmoved. He didn’t want Ho make love to it, 
sd what matter whether he thought it attractive or not? 

e She would have liked David to’ be with them, and per- 
haps Permy, but Davi^ and Penny had made their own 
Qjans. David was in Cornwall, with Margaret, although 
he had not tokl his pareiKs he was with Margaret, of 
whom they haU never heard. They swam together, and 
wandcited klong an almost deserted beach, or climbed 
the cliffs and made love on the sands under the moon, 
becayse Clornwall is an ideal spot in which to make love. 
They had a room each in separate cottages, and com- 
bined for meals. Margaret, who had always loved David 
up toutpdiht, now found herself admiring him as well. 
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since he had made li place for himself, and a good place, 
in her own profession. Margaret was determined to be- 
come an editor when Miss Dusk, her own editor, retired, 
as probafcly she would within the next year, on reaching 
a retiring agef Margaret, in occasional day-dreams 
pictured herself aif David’s wife, though they had not so 
far spoken of marriage; but she was determined, if^they 
married, to keep her own job. Nowaejays, firms like hers 
were very obliging over leave if one of their outstanding 
women executives had a bal!Py. And Margaret realized 
that, whomever she married, she ctnildn’t give up her 
job, and degenerate into nothing but a housewife,'* who 
v^as a sort of general servant nowadays. Besides, all the 
best known women journalists in Fleet Street were mar- 
ried. A married couple needW tw^ incomes if they were 
to be comiG.table and give their children a good educa- 
tion. 

Francis had persuaded Penny to stay with his married 
sister in Sussex, while he stayed there also. She accepted 
eagerly when Delia .^orrington wrote and invited her. 
Francis had given a glowang description of the farm 
which Delia’s husband ran; of the pedigree herd, the 
smiling cornland, the batteries of hens who did nothing 
but lay eggs, and so on. 

“Delia’s one of tlie best, if I do say it of my own sister, 
and so’s Robert. tf)elia’s too busy with her house and t^vo 
small children, a boy and a girl, and Robert’s too L' y 
with his farm, to botlTer us at all; they’ll just leave us^to 
ourselves, and we can do wha^ we like. I’ll dri\ '' ]iOu 
down, and it’ll all be very truly rural, and restful. I n^d 
a rest, even if you don’t.” 

“I need one more than any poor gin ever neeaea one. 
Penny answered sadly. “If they iJadn’t AnisAed that 
damned picture a week ago, T should probably be dead 
by now. The prospect of being fed on good Ifanyhouse 
food, and turning into a rosy-cheeked country gui tltrills 
me to bits. And you’ll becoirie all fit and sunburnt, and 
I shall get a new impression of you, wL :h*\?il>be nice.” 

M 
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“Don’t you care for your usual inH)rc.ssion of me?” 

“Darling,” said Penny, who was sitting on his knees 
in a studio arm-chair, “you know I adore you, so why 
fish? The sad thing is you’re getting so sure of tne. You 
should never feel sure of a woman ; they ctin change com- 
pletely while you look at them, and ’then you have to 
begirl all over again.” 

“I should be ext^;emely pleased to begin all over again 
with you as many times as you like, but don’t change if 
you can help it, because yon’re perfectly adorable as you 
are.” 

“Xou say the most divine things, Francis.” 

“Nothing’s too good for you as far as I’m concerned,” 
Francis told her, and moved aside her page’s bob to kiss 
the back of her neck whiori her hair hid. ‘'Your hair 
smells lovely, and your skin’s like milk poured on white 
velvet.” 

“Nobody would ruin white velvet by pouring milk on 
it,” Penny told him, “but thank you for the kind 
thought.” 

Francis dro\'e her down to Sussex in what is known to 
the sort of people who like tliat kind of thing as a vin- 
tagf sports caj . This vehicle gave him a sense of adven- 
ture, and the exhaust note made him feel he was going 
faster than He really w’as. The car came of a distinguished 
make, and, in spite of her ten years, Penny preferred her 
infinitely to poor John’s 1955 Bentley saloon. She sat 
be^de Francis singing under her teeath, while he swept 
hei;, through the countryside, for the vintage car could 
still do her ninety miles an hour if asked, and obtained 
a new view of hiiy.. 

“All men arc^i children, and love their toys,” she re- 
flected; Wbu^itlien, iJl women are children too, and Io^•e 
their nylons, and undies, and so forth. No doubt when 
one ceases^altogcther to be a child, one has a foot in the 
graws.^' The thought of her grave did not worry her, be- 
cause it]»cemed so incredibly far away. 

Delia tl^ofrington, who was small, dark, and merry, 
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with an attractive rftund face, and appeared to be about 
twenty-two, welcomed Penny as though she were a long 
lost sister, and took her up to her room, which had chintz 
curtains, ^^Dedspread, and chair covers, and looked out 
over the gardfn* while a charming tree, now in full leaf, 
grew not far away f Delia glanced round to see that eyery- 
thing was in its place, and said hospitably: 

“Luncheon will be ready in half zf\ hour, Penny. A 
bathroom, etc.’s next door. We have two of each, so you 
won’t have to queue. Do ge1>^ip when you like in the 
morning, because I’m always around from six a.m. on- 
ward — a farmer’s wife has much to do — and I caft fix 
you breakfast at any time. If there’s anything you want 
that you don’t see, please tell me. Francis is very fond 
of you, and I’m fond of him,* so I’tf like his girl-friend to 
be comf) 

She smiled, and hurried aw^ay, intent on the myriad 
jobs which fall to the lot of a farmer’s wife. 

Penny came down a quarter of an hour later, groomed 
to a hair, in a little cotton dress, to find Francis in the 
lounge with gin and tonic awaiting her. As he poured 
her a drink, he said: 

“You seem to have won my little sister’s heart. She 
said you’re sweet, which of course you are. How very 
clever of you. Robert, naturally, will fall at your feet, 
although he lovef Delia veiy much. I think this is go;j'g 
to be a nice holiday.” 

“Thank you, Francis. It w a nice holiday already.”# 

They ate an enormous lunchegn, of good English b#ef 
and delicious vegctajj)les from llic garden, and a red cty*- 
rant tart made from home grown currc#its. It all tasted 
so diflFercnt from London food. RobAt duly fell at 
Penny’s feet, and made a date with her lb. sftow her 
round the farm. 

“No doubt Francis would do it,” he admitted^ “but 
he’s only a poor townsman, and knows nothing abbut 
farms. Now I can really explain to you which is one end 
of a cow, and which is the other.” 
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Accordingly, Penny spent a happ)^ lazy fortnight, and 
looked prettier tHan ever at the end of it. She had quite 
forgotten the agonies of filming. She had explained to 
the Summit Films outfit that she didn’t want td^film any 
more, and arranged to go back to Aubrey .Rhodes at the 
beginning of September. She could have taken herself 
on a' cruise, or to the South of France, but she hated 
idleness, and tliis ^ idyllic country holiday with Francis 
pleased her far be tter. On their last night at the farm, 
they went for a long waB? all round the familiar fields, 
and in tlie course*^of it Francis asked: 

“Vou do like me, don’t you, sweetheart? It isji’t just 
a crush?” 

“Do you think that if I didn’t like you I should be here 
with you, sponging Ln yoftr poor little sister, Francis? 
How I admire that girl. She could run anything, from a 
farm to a jam factory.” 

“Thank you. Penny. That was all I wanted to know.” 

He did not pursue the subject further. He knew that 
Penny had been shaken by Mr. Uijchutzrittcr’s crew, and 
needed time to get her breath and take her bearings. And 
besides, she now had a considerable financial reserve, per- 
hajis not more than he had, but enough for him to take 
into consideration. She must be allowed time to reflect, 
and decide what, if anything, she proposed to do with her 
life. If she became a really outstanding iJnodcl, as seemed 
lilA:ly, her fame might even eclipse that of her brief film 
career. 

#Moira and Roger returned from their holiday to Wen- 
ton, driven in Roger’s car. As was his custom, he drove 
soberly, and cuir-ed every driver who passed him or cut 
in on him. Moira sat beside him in a blue mood. She had 
not enji^ycd her h<^liday particularly, because the hotel 
had been full of married couples much like Roger and 
herself. TPue, some of them had had grown up children 
with them, and Moira had envied these young people, 
who ptfieased themselves entirely, and didn’t bother much 
about th^^ir^Jlkrents. She remembered how much she had 
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had to bother abJht her parents at their age. And these 
young people had gone off on their own, and what they 
did in the evenings on the beach was between themselves 
and G^d. Their parents merely pretended that their 
young were^rBally sitting in the hotel lounge, reading 
good books. 

“And what wonderful lives these young people have,” 
Moira reflected sadly, “with no inhibitions, and no obli- 
gations. How I sJioiild have loved tope like them at their 
age. The fact is, Tve never^^ally hpen free at any age. 
The only times when I felt free wire when I was with 
Charles. How different this holiday would have l>een if 
rd had Charles with me instead of Roger. But then, if 
rd lived with Charles as long as IVc lived with Roger, 
I suppose he’d be just as tirtd of Jlic as Roger is.” 

It w^uid have been nice to have had David and Penny 
with her on this holiday, but she quite understood why 
they had gone off on their own, throwing her die oc- 
casional picture postcard. They regarded home life as 
stuffy and dull, and^ as, apparently, they could finance 
tlieir own holiday, they had chosen love, life, and 
laughter, instead of conforming to the conventions of 
Roger and herself, Moira never dared to ask herself ^hat 
sort of life Penny led. She hoped Penny was what Moira 
would have called a good girl, but she had no certainty 
as to whether limny was a good girl or not. David, being 
a young man, had, she supposed tlie usual licenSb of 
young men. At the w*orst, a young man could never cyme 
home and say: 

“Mummy, I’m .ijoing to have a baby,” which gave the 
young man rather more fiieedom fron^ parental control. 
But then, only a very stupid girl nowadays would find 
herself in the position of having to^omc Iwm^ and say: 

“Mummy, I’m going to have a baby, and I’m not 
married.” 

Roger drew up in front of their front doOr, mther 
tired with his long drive, and inclined to be cross. Mrs. 
Haines, apparently rejuvenated by a ft)Ftmg^t’s rest, 
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greeted them with a smile. Moira coisidered that Mrs. 
Haines was only too glad to be back in her routine. Moira 
wished that she could say the same of herself. 

However, Roger seemed to be of the same opinion as 
Mrs. Haines. He threw himself into an aftrvehair in the 
sitting-room, sipped his favourite sherr^, and said: 

“Tfiank God we aren’t staying in that damned hotel 
any longer. They simply don’t know what good sherry is, 
and the food was fowl. I like to think that we shan’t have 
to stay there again fettr anotl*5’r fifty weeks.” 

As he had no wotk he could do in the study, Roger 
sat in idle sitting-room with Moira, treated himself to one 
extra whisky to celebrate his fiomecoming, and talked in 
snatches. Finally he said: 

‘T don’t know if yoii’re tirld or not, Moira, but I am. 
After all, I drove all the way back, and you didn’t. I 
think it would be a good idea to go to bed.” 

“V^ry well, Roger.” 

She got up, and preceded him out of the doorway. 
She went upstairs, undressed, and, prepared herself for 
the night. She thought how^ wonderful it would be if 
Roger were still in love with her, and wanted to celebrate 
theif return with a new honeymoon. But Roger didn’t. 
He came from his dressing-room, kissed her perfunctorily, 
spread his dressing gown at the foot of his bed as usual, 
and in five minuter was fast avsleep. f) 

“And this,” Moira thought sadly, “is how things will 
go (jn for the rest of my life, until' I’m too old to care. 
But#there’s nothing I can-do about it. Roger would only 
be shocked if I bought a lot of what’s called naughty 
underwear, and fnade advances to him. And I shall 
never be Gharles’ft* lover, because I doubt if he’d w^ant me 
to. So thefe’s nothing* to look forward to, and if a woman 
can’t look forward, she’s as good as dead.” 



Chapter Eleven 


D avid, on his return home to the flat he no\f oc- 
cupied in place of the one-room flatlet, sat smoking 
his pipe after dinner, reflecting the memories of 
his holiday with Margaret. HjirdecideA that he loved her 
more tlian ever, and that she loved hi/i, but he could not 
make up his mind whether she inclined towards jpiar- 
riage, ciUier with him or anyone else. 

As he saw it, Margaret was bitten with the career bug. 
Becoming a sub-editor had ftnly \»hetted her ambition. 
She had h.i.! long talk*? with him about her proposed 
future, and how it was practically certain that, when 
Miss Dusk ictired, she would be olFeied the editorslftp of 
Dazzle, She discussed with him all the improvements 
and alterations she pKjposed to make, and asked for sug- 
gestions. 

“After all,” she had said, “you, with your television 
line must understand what’s laughingly called human in- 
terest. We ha\e a pretty big circulation, but of course 
nothing like yours on tele\Lsion. Fd like you to tell me, 
if you can, what^s the secret of human interest.” 

David wanted to say that, as far as he was concermt'l, 
it was being Margaret* but he knew that she was serious 
about her job, so he told her he thought the great seciet 
was to keep things simple. 

“Most people, as Tar as I®can see, tia^e simple minds, 
and a simple outlook, darling. And they’re accustomed 
nowadays to have everything done f(M' them, and not be 
obliged to depend on their own inifiative; I mean, 
National Healtli, retirement pensions, childicfi’s allow- 
ances, and all that. My father’s never tired of saying diat 
there was none of all this in his young days, and that 
people then had to stand on their own fe^^ejjtirely, or 
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else go under. He raves againsi uic \ievcr-nevcr system, 
because, as a young man he was taught not to buy any- 
thing until he’d saved up the money, arid always to have 
a bit behind him in tlie Bank. And I gather thatt, though 
he was well-off, his father kept him^pyetty short of 
money, to let him learn how to makf a little go a long 
way. I dare say people in his youth weren’t so simple as 
they are now, but you and I have to cater for the present 
day crew, and so l{- don’t think we can simplify things’ too 
much.” 

“You may be rJ^ht, David. If you read some of the 
lettef^ we get from readers, with the grammar and the 
spelling a disgrace, you’d find that they can’t make up 
their own minds about the merest trifle. They write to 
ask us to tell them wMit to cfo.” 

“Well, darling, that’s all I know. And now, could 
you please be kissed, because we’re on our holiday, and 
we oughtn’t to discuss work on our holiday.” 

Margaret w^as lying beside him on the sands, in a bikini 
and brassihe, with David in swin^aning tiunks. Looking 
at her, he thought how lovely her body seemed, and how 
little conscious she was of it, as far as he could make out. 
Perhaps she was very conscious of it, and only pretended 
to be unconscious. And he could not make up his mind 
whether she looked more attractive when her expression 
was thoughtful as it was now, or whcnfJic smiled. Then 
th6 thoughtful look disappeared, she turned towards him 
to^be kissed, and the smile appeared. His kisses awoke 
hoc, and she made no protest when his caresses wandered 
oyer her. David, alone in his flat, thought tliat he would 
never forget thiK afternoon^ when Margaret seemed to 
be nearer to hint than ever before. 

Now •they) were back at work, and Margaret had be- 
come once more the efficient young executive. Even 
when^he fook her to dinner at their favourite Caterpillar, 
which Margaret had refused to desert now that David 
camed^good money, she had that groomed, varnished 
look which* professional women -esteem, as though she 
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wanted to cxemplily her own fashion feature and beauty 
department. David began to long to see her at home in a 
battered overall*, with her hair untidy. But there ap- 
peared (b be no chance of tliat. 

The proprgefcr of the Caterpillar, an Italian, who had 
seen many young* people in various stages of love dining 
at his establishment, told himself : 

“They will marry, those two. They are serious, which 
is rather sad at their ages. The yourg man will tie him- 
self down to this charming l^oung /Roman in his early 
twenties, and when he is thirty hisfmind will have de- 
veloped much more than hers, and he will long for^quite 
a different type of young woman. But Nature sets her 
trap for the young, and thev always fall into it.” 

David knocked out his pipe, ana* decided: 

“If I diou^ht Margaret loved me as much as I love 
her, Fd ask her to marry me, but, as far as I can see, 
she’s much more in love witli Dazzle than she is with me, 
and I merely exist to satisfy her when she wants to be 
kissed and made lo^^c to.” And this showed just how 
clever Margaret was being with David, for there is 
nothing like a few obstacles in liis path to cause a young 
man to reach the point of proposing marriage. AnS as 
the average young woman may, perhaps, have the choice 
of three men as possible liusbands in her lifetime, and 
David w^as a very wortli while young man, his chances 
with Margaret were better than he imagined. 

He took her back\o his flat one evening after gi^g 
her dinner, seated her in an ariji-chair, gave her a cigar- 
ette, and asked: 

“Tell me, darling, what* do you ws^at from life? Are 
you set on being one of these brilliant Spinsters, such as 
we have on the Harvest^ whose nafnej art# a household 
word among readers, who fly all over the world, and turn 
out the most marvellous copy in the most cRfJicplt cir- 
cumstances? Or do you want love, and marriage,* and 
children, and a real home of your own? I don’t call 
a flat a home. I mean n house, preferably ^^ifll^^a[ardcn.” 
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Margaret, who saw exactly how things were shaping, 
purported to show considerable reserve. In a few minutes 
she might be committing herself for life,* or at least until 
the divorce was made absolute; therefore fiic said 
thoughtfully: 

“I juppose I want love, and marri^e, and children, 
and a home just as any other woman wants them. But 
I c.*uld never give up my job. You don’t need any brains 
to have children, cjr run a home. Anybody can run a 
home who likes to I give lifTl the time to it, and having 
children’s automati^. I want more from life than just 
being^a sort of brood mare ctim cook-housekeeper. In 
that case, I shouldn’t have any mental life at all.” 

“I only wanted to know. I’ve always thought that hav- 
ing children and running a Aouse wasn’t just the job for 
an intelligent girl,” David replied. “Any female can do 
that, ^owever obscure. One hears that having a child 
gives a woman some remarkable satisfaction, but I should 
say it’s all vanity ; the vanity of reproducing yourself, you 
know. But then you mayn’t reproduce yourself. You may 
reproduce your grandfather, or your mother, or any- 
body else in the generations before you. So even the 
vamty’s washed out.” 

Margaret. listened to this very thoughtfully also. She 
felt that David had taken her literally when he ought 
to have known that she was shooting aeline, and to be 
tak<!n literally when you arc shooting a line is rather im- 
possible. David should have known that a woman’s des- 
tiny is to marry and ha^e children, that if she avoids it 
shq will never be happy, but that, tc^day, she can com- 
bine a job with ^he marriage and the children, and so 
have the best of both worlds. As men, she reasoned, 
don’t de\^te €heir^liv^;s to their children, but proceed with 
their careers, why shouldn’t a woman? And look how 
many \vonfen did, nowadays. 

D&vi^ took Margaret home and kissed her good mght, 
and returned to his flat slightly more mystified about her 
than evA'.* f of, if a wife didn’t put her marriage, and 
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her husband, befor J her career, what use was ther^ in 
a man’s marrying? He had to put his wife and family be- 
fore his career; if, for instance, he was offered a good 
job in arf unhealthy climate, nothing would justify his 
sacrificing his and children to the unhealthy climate. 

“The fact is,” Lfavid concluded, with all the wisjfom 
of twenty-one, “if you marry, you can’t please yourself 
any more, so that you’ve got to be certain that the girl’s 
worth the sacrifice. Margaret would jbe to me, if she 
hadn’t all these odd if as ah&ti having the advantages 
of being married and not married at tie same time.” 

David’s problem over Margaret mignt never have ttben 
resolved if, a month after their holiday, she had not de- 
veloped acute influenza. Nacfia rang him up and gave 
him the grim news. Margaret’s temperature was 104 
degrees, and uie doctor had insisted on a day nurse. At 
night, Nadia could look in on her from time to tjme. 
David said he would go round at once, and Nadia for- 
bade it. Margaret, she said, was much too ill for visitors, 
even for David. So Dc'ivid sent fruit and flowers, and a 
letter with them which she was incapable of reading at 
the time. Seated alone in his flat that night, David res- 
ized what it would mean to him if Margaret were to die. 
Gome what might, when she recovered, as he hoped she 
would, he must persuade her to marry Inin, for otherwise 
life would lack alltneaning. 

When at last Nadia said he could visit Margaret, Re 
found her lying in hcr^divan bed looking very pale £Uid 
weak. The high temperature haej^ subsided, and now r*- 
action had set in. Sln^smiled faintly at him, thanked hii\f 
for his flowers, and fruit, and the letter, ♦which she had 
only been able to read that morning. Bavid took her 
hand, and found it limp and lifeless. A \jimptrosfe in his 
throat ; he choked it down and said gendy : 

“Poor darling. I’m so sorry. You must ha>?fe bjd a 
frightful time.” 

And then, quite helplessly, Margaret began to cry. She 
did not sob, but the tears welled from hei she 
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was unable to c 9 ntrol them. David, kvho had never seen 
a woman cry before, felt terrified. He took out his hand- 
kerchief, and tried to wipe away the t*ears, but they still 
trickled down her cheeks. He did not know diat Mar- 
garet was not crying from pain, or mise^,#but from sheer 
weajeness. At last, he bent over and kissed hei, and 
begged her: 

“Please don’t cry, darling, or you’ll break my heart. 
The worst’s overj and all you have to do now is to get 
strong again.” 

He felt one of Iflargaret’s arms go lound his neck. She 
kissltd back, as far as she was able, and said in her faint 
voice : 

“I’m son y I’m such a fool, but you were so nice to me, 
and suddenly I flopped. 1 piomise not to do it again. 
Thank you ever so much for taking care of me.” 

“Jf only you’d let me take care of you always I’d feel 
completely happy,” David told her half despeiatcly. “If 
only you’d marry me, you could go on with your job 
as far as I’m concerned. I kiio^v^ perfectly wcdl you’d 
never be happy without it. On the other hand, I shall 
ngver be happy without you, and I want to be happy. 
Please, Maigaret, won’t you many me?” 

Strangely, Maigaiet’s temperature did not go up 
again. She stopped ciyirig, her checks flushed faintly, 
and she looked at Davicl with eyes like 'f:ars. 

*“rvc always hoped you’d say that one day,” she 
awswered. “Yes, darling. I’d love to many you. I’m sorry 
I*look so plain just no^v; I can’t think why you want to 
i^arry such a plain-looking girl, fut I’ll get my good 
appearance, as#secretaries cfall it, back from now on, be- 
cause I’m so h^ppy I could die.” 

Confinulhg tf) ftold her hand, in a fiim clasp which 
seemed to her to fill her with strength and courage, 
David said: 

*Tl^se don’t die. I just couldn’t bear it.” 

The day nurse came in with Margaret’s tea on a tray 
and safef firmly: 
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“rm afraid you^ust go now, Mr. ^eysham. You’ve 
been here half an hour, and Miss Goodwood’s still very 
weak.” David stflod up and smiled at the starched figure 
before htm. 

“I’ll go qwctly now, nurse. Everything’s all set, be- 
cause Miss Goodfv'ood’s promised to marry me. I^took 
advantage of her weakness while she wasn’t strong 
enough to refuse.” 

"fhe nurse gave her patient a carejul look, and Mar- 
garet smiled up at her. T he nSbe said 'at last: 

“Technically, you oughtn’t to havcfcxrited my patient, 
Mr. Heysham, but I don’t think you’ve done hei^ any 
harm. In fact, she looks better already.” 

When Margaret had recovered and was back at work, 
David called for her in a taxi ancf took her back to his 
flat for uinncr. /Jter dinner they sat for some minutes 
in the intimate silence of lovers, and then Ma^aret 
s<aid : 

“Shall you mind \vaiting to be married until spring, 
David? You see, it’s •lefinite now that Miss Dusk is re- 
signing the editorship of my magazine at the end of the 
year, and I have it pri\atcly from the directors that ^m 
going to be the iic\\ editor, but if I married before taking 
over the editoiship, the directors might change their 
minds. They’d think that with all the excitement of a 
new marriage, itid a new home to run, 1 couldn’t gi . e 
all my attention to die magazine. But once I’m eduor, 
and have shown how* well I can edit, tliey won’t mind 
if I marry. 1 hope you don’t ll^ink I’m trying to m*ke 
you play second fujjillc to a magazine, but I’ve set r^y 
heart on editing it, and I ^uldn’t beaip to throw away 
the ehance for tlie want of remaining sinj^le a few months 
longer.” 

At this, David felt very sad. He had hoped to marry 
Margaret within a month. But he inherited th * father 
grim business instincts of Roger, who would have? let 
nothing, and particularly no woman, turn him aside from 
his job. So, David, who knew' that Margaret lt)ted him 
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very much, and ponged to bo marrfcd, understood her 
reason for postponing marriage. Short of loving him, her 
job was her life, and he would not dream of interfering 
with it. Therefore, he said : 

“I know just how you feel, darling. I^shall hate wait- 
ing t[ll the spring, but I have a job too, and I know one 
must never let anything interfere with one’s job.” 

Margaret slid one hand into his, and sighed from 
relief. 

“The most wonderful fPang about you is you always 
understand,” she ifbld him. “Lots of men would have 
gontf right up in the air if tliey’d been asked to wait six 
months for a girl purely on account of her job. The 
average man, you know, ejoesn’t take either a woman 
or her job seriously.” ^ 

On the following Saturday, Penny finished posing for 
some, fashion sketches Francis was making, and went 
round to look at the results. 

“You’re damned clever, aren’t you, Francis?” she 
commented. “You’ve even made ^hese exquisite dresses 
and sports things look better than they are. However do 
yoy manage it?” 

“Sheer virtuosity,” Francis answered. “I’m not at all 
sure what 'virtuosity’ means; it can’t have anything to 
do with ‘virtue’, or it wouldn’t be applicable to me. I 
can only suppose that if one has virtuoSLty, one is, in tlie 
lan||uage of the vulgar, the cat’s whiskers. As you so 
rigiatly decided, I am the cat’s whiskers when it comes 
toiirt. That’s why I m^ke a lot of money. Isn’t money 
lo^^ely — ^not the money itself, but what it can buy?” 

“Simply heavenly, my sweet. I never knew how heaven- 
ly till I made stole out of that cross-eyed picture. And 
now I’nl back Y/ptK dear Aubrey, and famous in a mild 
way, and he pays me a lot more than he used to do. In 
fact live ^ved up quite a bit for my old age, when I’m 
twclity^^For what good is a girl of twenty to anyone? 
She’s too mature to be attractively damn’ silly, and who 
wants a^alcuiating, mature girl?” 
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“God knows. Butidon’t make out a {person of twenty 
to be senile; remember I’m twenty-six.” 

“I was talking ^bout girls, dear. Men aren’t fit to be 
seen witliP at twenty. Fve" always said that the age of 
consent for njeff should be thirty. Before that they 
shouldn’t be allowAl. to marry. If you’ve finished with 
me, may I go into your bedroom and take off this bor- 
rowed finery, and put on my clothes, and be Me again?” 

“Of course you can. You can have a badi if you want 
to, as long as 1 can sit on thc?felge of the bath and talk 
to you.” 

“Thank you. I think you’d be too ^distracting on the 
edge of the bath. I should never remember to wash be- 
hind my ears. Anyway, I don’t need a bath. I had one 
this morning.” 

“And Vvuen you conic back, we'll discuss that dirty 
crack of yours about the age of consent for men being 
thirty. I shall have quite a lot to say on the subject.^’ 

Penny walked beautifully out of the studio into the bed- 
I'oom, took off her bory)wed plumes, folded them meth- 
odically, and assumed the jersey and skirt which were 
her own. Having knotted a green silk scarf around her 
neck, and washed her hands in the bathroom, she re- 
turned to the studio, and said: 

“I’m a clean girl now. Look!” 

She held out 4)oth her hands, palm^) upward, ar' 
Francis kissed them both, as she had hopecl he woutt; 
She told him gratefully? 

“You ha\e tin* piettic:-,t gcsturc^s, Francis. You undcof- 
stand the little side onove-making, and that a girl doesn’j 
always want to be torn to kits, or drajsged round the 
room by her hair; though it w^ould be difficult to drag 
me round tlie room by my hair, as iif’s |airl;# shArt.” 

“I don’t w^ant to drag you round the room by your 
hair. I’m intelligent, even if you can’t realize it. /Aid jtow, 
what’s all this about thirty’s being the age of consAit 
for a man?” 

“I was talking about* the average man. AS you say, 
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you’re intelligent. One might perha^ allow you to con* 
sent at twenty-nme.” 

“I couldn’t wait three years for you,” Francis said 
with an air of finality. “The fine flower of my Ibve would 
have bloomed by then if I hadn’t marfie^} you, and the 
autumn would be nigh. There wouldn’t be much use in 
your marrying me in the autumn of my love. We should 
just sit by the fire and watch television, anything duller 
than which I can’t imagine. I consider that all pfcople 
who watch television slf^»ald be put in homes for the 
feeble-minded.” 

‘fYou and Daddy should get on. He won’t have tele- 
vision in the house.” 

“Estimable as your father may be, and doubtless is, he 
only interests me inisniucli as he produced you.” 

“I always thought Mummy produced me.” 

“She couldn’t have done it without your father. Pray 
give him his due. And I’m sure you take after him, and 
tfiat he distilled all the wisdom of his hfetime for your 
benefit. He has reason to be satisfied with the result, and 
I’m grateful to him.” 

Penny sat down on the arm of an arm-chair and asked: 

^ “Is this leading anywhere, Francis, because I’m not 
good at crossword puzzles.” 

“I think you should allow me to develop my tlieme,” 
Francis said rather mournfully. “Ornr can only arrive 
at a conclusion through a scries of logical sequences. 
Elriefly, I was about cO ask you' to marry me, but if I 
h^.ve to wait till I’m ^twenty-nine before I can do it, 
there seems no point on going on.^^What shall I be like, 
and where shall I be, when I’m twenty-nine, if I live so 
long?” 

Penfiy, ivho hall become in one second a mere mass 
of female satistaction, because she wanted nothing so 
miicj;^ a4 to marry Francis, but had always feared that 
ort£ Ojl his other girls would carry off the prize, asked 
plaintively: 

“Must yda always throw my words in my face, Fran- 
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cjs? Don’t you realize I was generalizing about men, 
and that when you asked me to make"^ an exception for 
you, for very shame, repeat shame, I could only knock 
off one ye^ for your benefit? If I’d said that any time 
after the age fifteen could be the age of consent for 
you, it would hav? looked as though I were asking you 
to marry me, or some other girl. But, as I have no in- 
terest in your marrying any other girl, obviously I should 
have been suggesting a journey to the register office for 
you and me. I’ve always sc4 my face against what’s 
called a white wedding, and all th4 suoerstitions con- 
nected with it.” 

“Then may I take it,” Francis asked with maddening 
deliberation, “that you will^marry me, Penny darling, 
angel, sweetheart, precious?” 

“Whom else would I want to marry?” Penny asked as 
one humouring an idiot child. “We’ve been aroui^ to- 
gether for ages, we’ve worked together, you make love 
divinely, and you’ll never find another girl like me who’s 
rapturously attractivcf has a brain, and lets herself be 
kissed just as you want her to. But you don’t know the 
half of me yet, Francis. I can be a perfect she-devil as 
far as making love goes, but I’ve never been a perfect 
she-devil with you, so far. It might have made me look 
as though I wanted you, and that would have been 
fatal. A man ne^Jer wants a girl w^ho appears to be cr;^"y 
about him. This is very odd, but I’ve noticed it dler 
and over again in my cliequered life.” 

“Have you ever been a perfee^ she-devil over any m«n. 
Penny?” 

“I have over a guy called^ l^pike, who^lives in my part 
of the world. But as I never had any intention of marry- 
ing Spike, and he never had any in iLer^jion ©f iharrying 
me, what did it signify? A good time was had by all, and 
there the matter ended.” 

“And you propose to marry me rancid, if I maj^use 
the word, with Spike’s kisses?” 

“Certainly, darling. • What do they m^tfei# fo you? 
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And anyway, yQu’rc probably rancid, as you put it so 
poetically, with the kisses of all the naked models in 
Chelsea, so you should talk. At least "tVe always posed 
for you with my clothes on. In fact, the cloth^ were all 
you wanted for business purposes. I wasijust the pretty 
clotVes-horse.” 

“In another minute, Penny, I shall spank you.” 

Penny slid off the arm of the chair and approached 
him delicately. 

“Go on then, spank she said calmly. “Better be 
spanked by you, ^darling, than mucked about by any 
othtr man. I shall nowl, but I shall love it.” 

“In that case, it would be a more suitable punishment 
not to spank you. Where sljall we go for our honeymoon? 
I have dreams of nying to France, with the car, and 
motoring through France into Spain. Would you like to 
motpr through France into Spain?” 

“It would be out of this world,” Penny said dreamily, 
putting one arm round his neck, and leaning her head 
on his shoulder. “Pve never berfh anywhere except to 
school, and to Eastbourne, where my Papa spends every 
sijmmer holiday, and various runs in cars. The beautiful, 
sophisticated model, Miss Penny Heysham, is just about 
as ignorant of places as some poor little girl who 
spends her life hearthstoning doorsteps, if any such are 
left.” 

“And how soon can we get married, darling?” 

* “Just as soon as you like. It is, of course, quite wrong 
of me to say that. I ovght to hold off, and prevaricate, 
^nd make you wait for me, but tlv^ hell of it is I don’t 
want to wait fer you. I hdve a yen for you, Francis. I 
shall have to till my Papa, and that creates a problem, 
because Erfi under age, and if he won’t give me permis- 
sion I can’t marry till I’m twenty-one, a year from 
now4 However, I should tell him in that case that I’d 
apf>ly^Ho the magistrates for their permission. It isn’t as 
if you we^e undesirable, angel. You have fame, and 
money* laid you’re of good apjSearance, and you were 
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brought up, not d/kgged up. I know that, because I’ve 
brought you up a good deal myself. And as it would 
look distinctly odd for the senior partner in a disting- 
uished firm of I^ndon solicitors to have his daughter 
go to the beaks because he wouldn’t let her marry a most 
eligible — chmi !— young man, I dare say he won’t tefuse 
me permission. My Mama will be more trouble. She 
stilly thinks I’m about seven, though I know far more of 
the world than she does, and she’ll say she’s never seen 
you, and want you to com^ down and be inspected. 
You’d hate that, wouldn’t you.” 

“With all respect to your Mama,' I should loatffe it. 
Why not let me ask you and your Mama and Papa to 
lunch at the Savoy, or Clariciges, oj^ somewhere like that? 
They con’i’ ^ardly make a scene at the Savoy, or 
Claridges. I leave it to you to break it to your Mama 
that we’re being married at a register office. She’ll«want 
you to be married in the village church, so’s she can 
weep over the affecting spectacle of you in white satin. 
But of course, wc cai? invite her to the icgister office, if 
slic’d sully her shoes with such a place, and rive her a 
party afterwards.” 

“It would be much more of a thrill for her. Me being 
an ex-film star, and a star model, I shall cause a crowd to 
collect, and there’ll be oodles of the press, and camc-a 
men with those^flash bulbs that go pop! and periL.^js 
a couple of mounted police to keep order. I should adore 
a couple of mounted police. Their horses are in s«ch 
good style.” 

Francis kissed he» lingeringly and appreciatively. 

“You’re too sweet for wbrds,” he tdid her. “Hence- 
forth my life will be one long dream j^f Reaven. flan you 
go down and break the news to your parents this week- 
end, and get it over?” 

“Surely.” 

“I hate to think of your facing tlic music alone.” 

“It would only make things w^orse if yqji^were there, 
'fhey’d have to be polite, and then, after you’ef ^one out 
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to play golf witlj my Papa — do yoll play golf? I hope 
not. Nobody with a brilliant mind shojild play golf. It’s 
the ideal game for boneheads — my Mama woidd take it 
all out on me in private, and I should probably say 
undaughterly things.” 

Inrfact, aU passed off quietly in the Heysham home. 

Penny announced casually after dinner: 

“I’m going to get married. Daddy. He’s a very disting- 
uished artist, and I simplv adore him. And, as I’m a star 
model, and rather attracove, he’s crazy about me.” 

“Good God!” s^d Roger, who, though he knew that 
Penny had what ir takes, had never, somehow envisaged 
her marrying, or not for years anyway. 

“But Penny!” Mpira exclaimed in a shocked voice. 
“An artist! We all know what artists are; undependable, 
thrifdess, living from hand to mouth, and incapable of 
sticking to one woman. I really don’t think this can be 
allowed. Besides, we don’t know anything about him, 
and he may be most undesirable.” 

“He probably makes as much money as Daddy does,” 
Penny said loftily, “and he has the most divine car. And, 
aryway, if he dished me the dirt after we were married, 
and walked out on me, which he wouldn’t do, I’ve a 
good deal of money salted away, and I earn a good 
living.” 

c ‘Possibly the money you have salted away is part of 
the attraction, dear. In any case, I couldn’t possibly 
cqinsent to your marriage until I’ve seen this man, and 
know him very well, aurid you’ve been engaged at least 
twelve months.’^ 

“Well, Dad(^,” Penny asked calmly, “are you going 
to refuSe i^e permission to marry? I haven’t cost you 
anything for a year, and I’m earning my own living. 
I coijpidcf/ myself quite independent.” 

^What’s the man’s name?” Roger asked authorita- 
tively. 

“Frstoi^is* ^Hetherington. You* must have seen his 
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sketches in the p^^ers and magazin^. He does a lot 
of fashion stuff.”^ 

“I never look at fashion drawings,” Roger replied, as 
though spurninij some unclean thing. “And, as you say, 
I can refuse 'fou jjiermission to marry if I choose. I don’t 
say I am going to refuse you permission, but )jpu’ve 
rather thrown this at our heads.” 

‘^ust as you please, darling. We propose to get 
married a month from now. If you don’t give me per- 
mission, 1 can apply for it to fiie magistrates, and if they 
don’t give it me we shall just live ?n what you’d call 
sin till I come of age. We shall marr^ in a register dfiice, 
by the way. I don’t want a programme wedding, and 
white satin, and all that. ifV^d if J have to live in sin, 
it’ll be enH. f your fault and Mummy’s.” 

Penny then sat and smiled, like die Indian ocean, and 
waited for comment. It came from Moira, wh<j said 
rather despairingly: 

“But how long have you known this Mr. Hethering- 
ton?” 

“Oh, a year or more. I met him first when I was 
posing for him. I’ve posed for him dozens of times sinejp .” 

“l^>ut not, surely, without your clothes on?” 

“My dear Mummy, I’m a fashion model. The clothes 
were the most important part. He could get a dozen 
girls to pose witM nothing on, but I happen to be able o 
model clodies. That’s why he used me.” 

“Well,” said Roger, “I don’t propose to forbid >«)ur 
marriage, because if this man^ a distinguished artist, 
he must be all right No man can make a good living^ if 
he isn’t all right. But he’d* better com# down and stay 
here a week-end, and let us look him ovcf-.” 

“I couldn’t bear him to be looked ^ovei^ and gaped 
at by tlie village as my fiancL Besides, I don’t know if he 
is my fiance. We just agreed to get married, ^c^dn’t 
arranged to be engaged. As you can see, I haven’t ^ven 
an engagement ring. I dare say I sh U have, but I 
couldn’t care less if I* do or not. Francis asIMl if you 
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and Daddy woijld lunch with us 4 at the Savoy, or 
Claridges and meet him. I call that fair enough. 

This suggestion of a luncheon at the Saivoy, or 
Claridges, destroyed Roger’s remainin|: scruples. Tho 
man must be doing well if he could ^anoFd a luncheon 
party,,at the Savoy, or Claridges. And, with the world as 
it is, Roger felt that money counted. If Penny was to 
marry, he would like to see her well fixed. 

“This is all very irregular,” Moira complained rather 
faindy, to which Penny replied: 

“I’m rather irr&ular myself. I’m a wicked model, 
and^a shocking filri actress. You ought to feel glad I 
want to be respectably married, Mummy. Please remem- 
ber my occupations. J’m n^jt the vicar’s litde daughter, 
although from all we hear, vicar’s little daughters often 
live extremely odd lives.” 

Pepny then excused herself, and went to bed. Moira 
and Roger sat silent for some dme, till Moira said: 

“You seem to take this news very calmly, Roger,” lo 
which Roger replied : 

“Why not? It’s Penny’s life, and one can’t lead other 
people’s lives for them. And Penny knows far more of 
the world as it is to-day, from a young woman’s point of 
view, than you do, my dear. Penny’s been on her own 
in London for the last year or so, and you’ve never been 
on your own in London. It’s a damnl,d good job she 
wants to be married and not live in sin, as she calls it. 
Mirriage as you and I understand it is a tiling of the 
pas:. Penny and her yqung man would never settle in 
\\^nton, and stodge around in the, village for the rest 
of their lives. Tb:y’ll probably have a flat with a cocktail 
bar in it^ and gife suppers consisting of dry Martinis and 
hot dogs, whatever fiot dogs are.” 

Luncheon with Penny and Francis at the Savoy almost 
convii^cecf Moira that Penny was making a satisfactory 
marfHage. Francis looked very beautiful in his grey Saxony 
suit, which obviously came from the pearl of tailors, Iiis 
mannerf Were impeccable, his looks were good, and h*c 
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paid court the wh<|[e time to Moira, practically neglect- 
ing Penny, who complained to him Bitterly about this 
neglect afterwards. 

. The Biarriage destroyed the last of Moira's doubts. 
There was, as ^enny had foretold, a crowd of press 
men and photographers at the register office, together 
with a congregation of 'teen-agers who wanted to sec 
the female star of Delilah Comes to Stay, and the man 
she* had kindly consented to marry. And somehow, 
Francis had contrived to ha^e two mounted policemen 
on duty to control the crowd, with itieir horses in such 
good style, just as Penny had desir^. The recepti*! in 
the Pinafore Room at the Savoy appeared dazzling to 
Moira. There were all sortj of people present famous 
in the filr.i -'nd art worlds, ancf she gaped at them 
politely, and felt very much the Wen ton matron by 
comparison. Francis introduced all the most important 
men to her, and Roger to all the prettiest girls, anc? both 
enjoyed themsches very much. Back in Wenton, which 
seemed extremely fl*t after this glimpse of the great 
world of art and the cinema, Moira went to bed without 
a pang, and did not even shed the conventional tears of 
a motlier who has surrendered her daughter to a ntan 
to do what he wills with. 

David and Margaret married in the spring, but th^ir 
wedding did not arouse any doubts in Moira’s mii 
The girl was an editor, and there is nothing flashy alf3ut 
an editor, and no one cares what happens to a yoyng 
man. He is supposed to be able jo look after himself, ind 
if he can’t, no one hjis any sympathy with him. 

This wedding also took place at a regj^tcr office. Moira 
sighed at the thought that there would tiot be one white 
wedding in her family, for she canTe of tl^r gftieraaon 
which loved to see a girl dressed in wfiite for her mar- 
riage, and everything to emphasize the viifiia^' she 
would lose very sliortly afterwards. However, ^l^this 
seemed mildly obscene to Penny and ^rgaret, so they 
preferred to marry in delicious day dresses. Margaret and 
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David, more conventional and lesJ imaginative than 
Penny and Francis chose to honeymoon in Cornwall, 
where they had finally fallen in love, 'they had^ found a 
flat in Kensington, whereas Penny and Francis, more 
prosperous, had taken a house in Clj^efsea, where they 
coulct.give good parties which would duly be chronicled 
in the gossip columns, as long as they invited the gossip 
wi iters, which they would not fail to do. 

Moira realized that her children were now launctied 
in a world as foreign to htrs as the moon, in which she 
could have no partf This made her heart ache, but Roger 
only*laughed. 

“We’re damned lucky, my dear,” he said firmly. “Our 
two children are happily married, and financially sound. 
If tliey don’t want to come down to Wenton, and who 
could blame them, because Wenton means nothing to 
them^ what does it matter? You can’t expect a grown 
man and a woman to be tied to your apron strings for 
ever.” 

But, in the illogical way of motliers, who never know 
when to let go of their children, this was just what 
Mpira did expect, and the failure of her expectation 
saddened her. It was, of course, maternal vanity. She 
could not Bear to realize that Penny and David could 
get on perfectly well without her. 



Chapter Twelve 


AUTUMN had coftie again; Moira gazing out the 
/A sitting-room French windows could see smoke curl- 
^ % ing up from a heap of leaves the gardener was burn- 
ing. Soon it would be time Jo turn on the central heat- 
ing; Wenton ladies would begin to ^jppcar in elephant’s 
leg boots, and there would be a blaming fire in tlie naloon 
bar of the Golden Fleece in the main street, where Wen- 
ton ladie.5 would drop in af^cr their shopping to buy one 
another d. ‘ i-: all except Mrs. Stole, of course. 

Mrs. Stole had expressed great concern because both 
Penny and David had been married in register pffices, 
to which Moira had replied: 

“How could 1 help that? They were their weddings, 
and I suppose they ^vere entitled to be married as they 
pleased?” 

“But you had them in your care from their eai^est 
years, dear. Surely you could so have influenced them 
that tiicy’d have wanted to be married in church?” 

Moira thought of Mrs. Stole’s bleak children, al: at 
present well unSer their parents’ thumbs. 

“You wait till yours grow up,” she warned. •You 
won’t be able to do a thing witli them, even if you kave 
had them in your care from t^eir earliest vears. They’ll 
react from all yoiv dinned into them in a very marj^ed 
way, and no one will bfi more surfwised than you.” 

Mrs. Stole had sighed, and said gooi-bye. There were 
times when she really could not undei^stamd R^bira, 

The light waned. Moira turned from the French win- 
dows, switched on the electric lights, anct^ dr^w the 
curtains. Mrs, Haines appeared with tea, which sfle set 
on a low table beside an arm-chair. 

“The days are drawing in, madam,” sRe^jftiid, with 
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the meteorological passion of her typf\ “We shall soon 
be having to think of Christmas/’ 

“Oh, pleasr, Mrs. Haines,” Moira protested. “I don’t 
like to think of Christmas. We shall be all alone, because I . 
don’t suppose Mr. David and his wife, or Xlw. Hethering- 
ton aiyl her husband will want to spend Christmas here. 
They’ll be able to have a much gayer time in London.” 

‘ It’s always the same, madam. You rear children, and 
then they get married, and they don’t want to be bothe/ed 
with you any more. As yoif know my son’s in Australia, 
and my daughter’s^airied and lives in Yorkshire, and I 
shall ^et a Christmeis^card from each, and that’ll be that.” 

Having dispensed her gloom, Mrs. Haines adjourned 
to her comforable kitchen anjl her own tea. 

Moira poured herself a cup of tea, selected a piece of 
toast, and sat looking at the tea tray. It seemed ^at one 
would^ have to adjust oneself to a new life even less 
interesting than life had been in the past. Even if Penny 
and David had gone their own ways for the last year or 
so, their week-end presence had brightened the house. 
Now there would be only Moira and Roger. 

Sipping her tea, Moira let her thoughts recreate her 
past life, and tried to see why she had made rather a 
poor thing o'f it. At first all had gone well. She had been 
eighteen in 1931, a year which now seemed as remote 
as the Peninsular Wai. Hei fathci had been a prosperous 
barrister, so there was no need for her to train for a 
job.fThey lived in London, and Moira spent her time at 
parlfes and dances, and indulged in the flirtations which 
had seemed so daring then, and looke,d so mild in retros- 
pect compared w^th the love-iife of Penny and her gen- 
eration. At twenty she had married Roger, whom she 
had met throtigh j^ei^ father’s being instructed by Roger’s 
father’s firm. At once she knew, or thought she knew, 
that sljp h<^d really fallen in love for the first time in her 
life. Thi^y weie married, and Roger’s father had bought 
them the house at Wenton, because Roger wanted to live 
in the coc^tiV? and what Roger waVited was Moira’s law.* 
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After that, her (iliildren came, and then the war, when 
Roger had served in the Judge Advocate iGenerars de- 
partment. His work took him into vario^ . theatres of 
.war, and she saw little of him for five years. She remem- 
bered asking«him^what a Judge Advocate General was, 
and Roger had replied: 

“He’s neither a judge, nor an advocate, nor a general.” 

Throughout the bombing she spent most of her nights 
in her deep shelter with David and Penny, and struggled 
to feed them adequately orf inadequate rations. When 
Roger returned finally to his practice, Moira’s parents 
were dead, and also Roger’s fathej^, so that Rogtt be- 
came senior partner, which was just as well considering 
the high cost of living anci die Ij^igh level of taxation. 
And, w'hen Roger came back, he was a stranger. Even 
the most passionate marriage will not survive five years’ 
separation, and even before the war Roger had ce^d to 
be particularly passionate. It was rather like Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort over again. Moira, like 
%Her late Majesty, hid all the passion on her side, and 
Roger, like the Prince Consort, put up with it as best 
he could, and immersed himself in work. 

Before the war ended, David and Penny were at tAeir 
preparatory schools, and Moira remained alone in Wen- 
ton, doing canteen work for refugees, paving the regn’a- 
tion visits to hefr children’s schools, and ti7ing to n: - «:e 
the school holidays as happy as possible in spite o?lhe 
war. She looked forward constantly to Roger’s mprn, 
and when he returned saw tha^ there had been nothing 
to look forward to. Jloger was very kind and polite, made 
love to her occasionally, aifd for the re§t seemed entirely 
absorbed in his practice. 

She did not think tliere vvas anotljer \fomTln in his 
life. If there had been, she would have known instinc- 
tively. It just seemed that Roger was not the 

world’s great lovers, and preferred golf to women* 

At one time she had tried to do wh ^ slie called tart 
herself up, and had bbught some rather frt^olcms under- 
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wear. But one ni^ht when she waslundressing, Roger 
had pointed to her and said: 

“Those drawers aren’t fit to be run over by 2 ^ bus in. 
What would the nurses in a hospital thinjf if the wife of a- 
well-known solicitor was carried in weapng those things?” 
So no|v the frivolous underwear lay hidden in a drawer, 
and would never be seen again. 

Pouring her second cup of tea, Moira re-lived the only 
visit she had paid to Charles in London. She had staAed 
from Wenton full of emotidn and expectation. Surely he 
would remember <11 those kisses in the flat in Dales- 
brid^, the long afternoons, the affection and confi- 
dences? 

She had discovereij sadly^ that environment is every- 
thing. The atmosphere of Charles’s flat and that of the 
flat in Dalesbridge had been poles apart. She found 
Charlfs charming, amusing, and attentive, but the old 
magic had departed, the magic of her for him. True, 
he had kissed her, but his kisses were as sister’s kisses. 
And on the mantelpiece in his sittir%-room had stood the 
photograph of a most attractive girl who looked about 
twenty-five. Moira concluded that all Charles’s interests 
were now centred on the attractive girl, and she envied 
her more than she could have said. Henceforth, Charles 
would pay all his regard to tlie attractive girl, and 
Moira would only be a fading memory? the memory of 
a \^bman who had made a dull country town seem a 
little brighter than it would have seemed otherwise. 

V/hen she left, Charles had pressed her to visit him 
ag^, but she knew quite well tha/ she never would. 
The star dust aiwl bath salfe of their relationship had 
departed^ and cttly dead ashes remained. She would 
never visit Oharlfs again and he would never come to 
Wenton to seek her out. 

“I [^ipifose I shall send him a Christmas card,” Moira 
told ^lejgpelf mournfully. “I can’t send him one of ours, 
from Mr. and Mrs. Heysham, so I shall go into the 
village sfdtioncr’s and pick one of those crazy things witli 
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a bit of silly versfli printed on it. An^ when he gets it, 
Charles will throw it into the waste papea basket.” 

Mrs.^Haines came in to take away ^eltea tray, and 
Moira, alone, lit another cigarette, and asked herself: 

“How ani»I to^face all the years I’ve got to live, be- 
cause as I’m only forty-four, and we’re supposed^o last 
till seventy at least, that leaves me twenty-six to get 
through. It’s quite certain I shan’t have another baby, so 
there’ll only be Roger and me. And Roger will get more 
and more disenchanted as thtf years go on.” 

She wished that she could pai^ or was what she 
would have called “literary,” but .jhe couldn’t, antt she 
wasn’t. She never did any serious reading; the current 
best-selling novel satisfied her. Shf didn’t care for golf, 
and even if she had cared for it, Roger would never have 
wanted lo piay with her. Roger’s golf was a sacred thing, 
and he only wanted to play w ith male tigers. The c^ack of 
the Wen ton tabbies drove her crazy, because she happened 
to be the intelligent daughter of an intelligent father. 

“The fact is,” she •concluded, “that God hates women. 
Once they’ve fulfilled their breeding functions, He counts 
them out. Unless they’re leading actresses, or in some 
profession, there’s nothing left for them after forty except 
to rot. I simply couldn’t belong to the W.V.S., and 
devote myself to good works. I don’t mind the good 
works, but I A)uldn’t stand the company. Beside,®, it 
would only be a fiction for me, laughing with teah in 
my eyes so to speak.’^ 

The stark fact then faced her, 

“For the rest o^my life I shall just be Roger’s wife, 
and nowadays that amounts to practically nothing. I 
shall never reach the heights of passioi# any more, and if 
anybody says a woman of my age doetki’t \vant the 
heights of passion, he, or she’s talking sheer damned 
nonsense. If any man wanted the height of passiqp from 
me, and no man does, although I’m still attractive?, and 
my figure’s good, he’d be far more satisfied than he 
Wuld have been when I was twenty-dhfe,-»iftid knew 
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practically nothing. But opportunity <fnly knocks at one’s 
door once, anti it will never knock at miije again.” 

She did nfrt even want to ‘cry. Her sac^ess ^was too 
acute for tears. And soon Roger woi^d come home,- 
and she would need to create a pic^ire the perfect 
wife, -jjood-h^nioured, acquiescent, competent about the 
house, a good hostess to all sorts of dull people, and the 
rest, a perfect convenience for her husband in fact, with no 
starry-eyed ideas about romance, or the finer side of l6ve. 

She sat dreaming of hef youth, and early loves, and 
the first months vAh Roger until the click of the front 
door*’' told her that ,he was back. With perfect timing, 
Mfs. Haines brought in sherry just before he had finished 
taking off his coat an^ hat, nnd depositing the inevitable 
brief case in his study. 

Directly he entered the sitting-room, it became clear 
that something had pleased him. He said : 

“Hullo, Moira!” quite heartily, and a smile played 
about his lips. Moira said “Hullo!” back, and waited for 
what might be coming. After Rogfer had taken a sip of 
his sherry it came. 

“We won the Cuthbertson case after all,” he informed 
her, tliough frankly I thought it would be touch and 
go. But Ton! Hereford, our leader, simply tore the other 
side to pieces in his closing speech, and the jury were 
only out ten minutes. That’s rather a ferfther in my cap.” 

‘toh, splendid,” said Moira, who had not the least 
ide:. what the Cuthbertson case was about. However, 
she' could read the report in the Times next day. “You 
myst be very pleased with life, Roger/’ 

“I am, as a m'atter of fact. And Tom’s coming down 
on Saturday to Junch at the Club, and play golf. He’s 
a grand blokQ, and he and I get on very well.” 

Moira realized that she was unlikely to see the grand 
bloke. .H^ would probably depart by car or train for 
Lond^on^ after his luncheon and his golf. Roger would 
return torpid Jrom fresh air and exercise, and probably 
fall asleJij^ in his arm-chair after dinner. Looking af 
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him, it occurred her that he was putting on weight. 
It didn’t matter a great deal, as he Vas .tall, but the 
deterioration in* his figure distressed her! mildly. He 
linished^is sherry, and went upstairs to was*. The punc- 
tual Mrs. Hvnft served dinner on the stroke of seven- 
thirty. Moira piclced at hers, but Roger ate with jrelish. 

“You seem off your feed,” he told -Moira. “Why not 
get Quantock to give you a tonic? We don’t want you to 
fadi away.” 

Moira had a wild impulse tt) ask: 

“What is there for me to keep m^^elf alive for.” but 
she restrained herself, and answered : 

“Perhaps I will. Autumn’s a rathtr trying time.” 

During the rest of dinner, Roger discussed the garden. 
The borders, he thought, hadn’t ^one very well during 
the past sumnici. It might be a good idea to replant 
tliem. Moira agreed that it might, and the matter 
appeared to be settled. I'hey retreated to the sitting-room 
as usual for coffee, and Roger retailed one or two biting 
j^assages from l orn Hereford’s speech. Then silence fell, 
liroken only by the entrance of Mrs. Haines to collect the 
coffee service. When she had said good night, Roger 
wound his wrist watch, and said after a pause: 

- “Do you realize that GhrLstmas is only just around the 
corner?” 

“Yes, Roger. Mrs. H aines reminded me of i t at tea time . 

“I suppose we shall be on our own,” Roger continued. 
“David and Penny ' won’t want to bring their new 
partners down, though no doubt you’ll invite them. Ijicy 
don’t like Wenton. it appears. 1 can’t think why,” 

“Don’t you realize tlia< it’s completely dead fitim 
their point of view?” 

“Well, Penny had Spike,” Roger pointqd o%t whth a 
polite leer. “However, I don’t suppos? shed want him 
now. She has better fish to fry. And David t had a 
girl in these parts. I used to think at one time that» girls 
didn’t mean a thing to him. I’m glad T was wrong. His 
Margaret appeals to* me very much, tfiere’s a 
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with a brain. I daresay she’ll be a director of her 
firm one day. They have w^omen directors of these firms 
which publish women’s magazines, you^cnow.” 

He gazecjf thoughtfully at . Moira, as though 'Vealizing 
that, alas, she had no brain. Moira an^^vcred with faint 
bitterness: 

“Lucky Margaret! If she ever gets fed up with David, 
or David gets fed up with her, she’ll always have her 
career.” 

“But you didn’t want a eareer.’’^ 

“I didn’t wheit I could have had one, and now that 
I’nHleft alone in tfi’is house, it’s too late.” 

“There’s no use iciy^ng over spilt milk,” Roger, who 
had a career, answered comfortably. “You must remem- 
ber that you and I aie on the shelf nowadays. In a year 
we may be grandparents. How shall you like l>eing called 
granny?” 

“I 'don’t suppose I shall mind. Marlene Dietrich is a 
grandmother, and she’s alluring enough.” 

“Marlene Dietrich is somewha-". different from you, 
dear,” Roger pointed out rather superfluously. “As 1 say, 
we’re on the shelf. We’ve fulfilled our function as parents, 
af.d Nature isn’t interested in us any longer. WeVe all 
alone now, and I suppose all that’s left for us to do is to 
dodder down to the grave, except that I’ve given instruc- 
tions that I’m to be cremated.” 

.“Yes, that’s all, Roger.” 

“Still, we’ve had a good life.” 

“Yes, Roger.” 

Moira glanced slowly round the room as though she 
h^cd never seen it before. She said at tasi : 

“I think I’ll go to bed, if you don’t mind. I’m rather 
tired, fc“/some reason.” 

“I shoulcf then, if I were you. I’ve got a spot of work 
to do, bvt m be very quiet when I come upstairs, and 
notcdisturb you.” 

“Thank you, Roger. Good night.” 

“GoQd^nig!it, Moira. Sleep welh” 



